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FOREWORD 


Dtjuing the winter of 1905-1906 I was attending 
a preparatory school in the State of Maine. One 
cold night a schoolmate, now professor in a Southern 
university, came into my room and, throwing himself 
upon my bed, somewhat abruptly asked me to tell 
him how I happened to come to the United States. 
I have no way of knowing what put the idea into his 
mind; it may have been, and perhaps it was, mere 
boyish curiosity. It was past midnight when he left 
the room; and then only in answer to the uncanny 
cry of the watchman: lights out.” My friend 

returned to my room repeatedly after that, and, 
though at times annoying me, managed, little by 
little, to wring out of me the ^^round unvamish’d 
tale.” 

Since that night I have had to tell the story hun- 
dreds of times to audiences varying from one person 
to hundreds of men and women, and from Bath, 
Maine, to Salt Lake City, Utah. Naturally the tale 
has grown somewhat longer in the meantime and has 
acquired many more twists. Everywhere . it has 
evoked interest and, what is far more important. 
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has awakened syiupathv toward the ^^foreigner” 
After a tiuas however, it beeaiue hotli embarrassing 
and tedious for me to repc*at the story, and I sought 
a way of avoitiing my doing so, Americahs entrance 
into tlie War at last brought me relief for thereby 
I was able to bi'eak all engagements. 

With the close of the War, however, and with the 
unprecedented way in which the American public has 
turned its attention to the albimportant cpiestion of 
the assimilation of the immigrant, it became increas- 
ingly clear to me that I owetl it to my adopted coun- 
try to give the story to the public. Scores of per- 
sons had told me that I owed tliis as a matter of 
duty; but I had tununl a deaf ear primarily be- 
cause it is HO personal and it goes so deep into the 
very recesses of my being. A teaclier-friend at 
last made* me realiaie that if the story were to do 
any good it need to go out at this time; so I have 
given it to the public. 

Tlie story is a simple one; it is that of a sailor 
lad who nineteen years ago to-day left his native 
country and through a series of strange incidents 
came to the United States and through another series 
of strange circumstances came definitely and con- 
scioualy to adopt America as his country. Wlmt 
happened during this period; liow he found his way 
into the immigrant community, how he secured his 
first how he was ensnare<l into peonage, how 

Jhe was robbed and then dragged into a prison, how 
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he was led into unlawful acts, how he freed himself 
from the grip of unscrupulous peoples, how he 
struggled to secure an education, to get naturalized 
and to fit into American life; these and many other 
experiences, typical of thousatids of immigrants in 
this country, arc told frankly and boldly. 

If the narrative has any pai'tlcular value it grows 
out of the fact that it recounts the struggles of an 
average immigra7it. It is not the life story of a 
Jacob Riis, an Andrew Carnegie or an Edward Bok 
that is told here, but that of an immigrant lad who 
has been neither too successful nor too unsuccessfuL 
The stories of great and succcvssful immigrants have 
led some Americans to say: ^^See what great people 
immigrants arc! We need more of them”; while 
others, equally as superficially, have said: *‘If these 
immigrants have been able to make such a mark for 
themselves in* our world, all immigrants could do 
the same if they wanted to.” Both of these stat<v 
ments are beautiful, but what they imply is not true 
to fact. This story suggests— and I hope* in a con- 
structive manner— wlnat helps or hindtTs the 'many 
in or from becoming useful American citizens. 

Again, this tale depicts the iniwr, the mtd 
struggles of the immigrant more than his outward 
success or failure. It tells of the agonies ami the 
Calvaries, of the bitter sorrows and the high joys 
of an immigrant soul ; it traces the liberation of a 
mind from the conceptions it brought from the Old 
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WorkI aiui j>it‘iun.\s its clc‘v<'l<>pnu‘ni inlo tke Ameri- 
can coiisciuuMicss, Nut oiihvani poverty, tlegrada- 
iioii, inlsery; but inner conllict, s{)ukstruggles are 
here primarily (k'picfed. 

^Moreover, this is the story of an Italian hoT/. 
Several immigrant autohiogrn,j)hies have been writ- 
t(‘n in the last twenty live years, but I know of only 
two that are by men of Italian bi^-th. We Italians 
by birth are so proiul of our native land that, even 
though we beeonu^ ftilly Amm'ieans at, lu'art we may 
hesitate to publish the fact broadcast. I too have 
lu’ui to face this contliet, l)ut my graiituck^ to Amer- 
ica lias led uu‘ frankly to indimite the benelils I have 
<lerived from resilience in tlie Fnilt*tl States. 

Idien also, tins is the autobiography of a South’- 
Italian. Ht*ganhng llu^ South-Italian many im- 
ph‘asant things ar<‘ being hinted at, if not openly 
expressed, in ilu\se days. Idiis story shows that even 
a southern Italian can make siuuetbing of himself 
iiiultT the ins{)iring influence of America, when he 
has the proix'r opportunity and is thrown in the 
right enviromnent. 

These are the riaisons why I have written this 
book. It has bemi far from easy for me to do so. 
It goes so deejdy into ilu^ v(‘ry recesses of my con- 
sciousness, it recounts so many unpleasant and 
humiliating experienccss, that, frankly, I should have 
preferred not to have writttui it at all, or to have’ 
permitted it to appear in the cold blackness of 
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print. But I have done both as an offering to my 
adopted country. I have told the story frankly, 
fully; sometimes I think too frankly, too fully. If 
that be considered a fault, let it be laid against my 
desire to be of greatest possible service to my coun- 
try, America, regardless of the way it may affect 
me personally. 

Some of the chapters I have left pretty much in 
the form in which my original notes were, notes 
made at the time of the events narrated; I have 
done this in order that I might give a truer pic- 
ture of the struggle in point and not mar the original 
impression by throwing upon it the light of later 
knowledge or development. I am aware that the 
language is not always in the form in which it should 
be. In tliis as in other respects I could be my own 
most scatliing critic. I ask the indulgence of the 
reader, however. For after all my only desire is 
that this little book may help Americans to under- 
stand, a little more fully perhaps, what fire the im- 
migrant passes through as he lifts his face toward 
the real America. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to a number of persons 
who from time to time have counselled me in regard 
to this book, I here express my thanks to them all ; 
particularly to Professor Robert E. Park of the 
University of Chicago and to Miss Mabel A. Brown 
of Remsen, N. Y., who examined tliis book in its pre- 
liminary form and made valuable suggestions. I 
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wish to mention especially Bisliop and Mrs. Fred B. 
Fisher, of Calcutta, India, who not only have been of 
greatest help in connection with this work, but who 
also through the undying loyalty of years have been 
of greatest Inspiration to me; also Mr. Theodore A. 
Hildreth of White Plains, New York and Miss Lenore 
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C. M. Panxjnzio. 
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A NATIVE <>E ANriEKT ArtHMA 

I N that (iivision of Kouthorn Italy kiu^wn to tlu* 
ancienlH ns ^"Apulia, ’■' almnt: twenty miles north 
of Briiulisi, tlu‘ Hrin<li.siom of Itcnunn days, a 
quaint old city slumbers peacefully b(*side ilie pluri<l 
winters of tht^ l)lue Adriatic. It bears tin* name of 
‘‘Molfettad^ To what n^e this little city back 

no one can tt^ll. It Is evi(!ent, howevt^r, that it is 
very old. In the heart of it the rtnuains of what 
was onee a walks! eltndtd are still to l)e nvvn. I'lie 
inassiv(? walk some tliirty feet high ami lhre<* ft‘et 
thickj with its old gates and doors, sf til sinrttls. 'The 
queer, narrow, alleydike streets, with overhanging 
arches here and there; the low, flai-rooftsl <iwt*lllngs» 
witli tli(*ir outside walls standing uacerenHuiiousl y 
right on the sin/ets; the little public squares, wineli 
arc not s(|uari‘s at all,— all speak of the age of the 
town. Tlie Haracams at one time occupied this vil 
lage, and ha%a' left their traces, botli in the architer 
tural form of the town and in the blood of tin* peo|4ia 

Ml 
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Three high Byzantine towers were still standing at 
the time this story begins ; two of them still rise, like 
silent sentinels of past ages, above what is the oldest 
Christian church in the town. The third once lifted 
its head as a clock tower above the Great Gate. The 
citadel, however, goes back farther than the Sara- 
cens, to the time when Roma was mistress of the 
VO rid. 

An interesting legend is recounted to this day 
by the inhabitants of Molfetta, which throws some 
light on the age of the ancient village. When Han- 
nibal was ravaging this part of Italia Antica, so the 
story goes, the populace became greatly alarmed and 
fearing an attack, were driven into a state of panic. 
The Roman centurion in command of Molfetta, to 
calm their fears, called the people together one day 
in the public square to address them. There was 
in the little town a very large man, a veritable giant ; 
with him the centurion had arranged to carry out 
a scheme to restore their courage. As the people 
assembled, the giant came with them. The centurion 
made his speech, in the course of which he said: 

“Citizens of Molfetta, have no fear of the enemy; 
we are strong enough to defeat him; in fact there 
is one man in this very assembly who alone can put 
the enemy to flight.’^ 

Just then he beckoned to the giant, who came 
forward. “This is the man,’^ said the centurion, 
pointing* to him. 
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The people, the legend continues, looked at each 
other in astonishment, wondering how this one man 
could defeat the army of the mighty Carthaginian. 
Obeying the orders of the officer, the giant, unarmed, 
strode out from amid the crowd and made his way 
to the outskirts of the village. The people looked 
on in amazement. Going out a mile or two from 
the village, the giant lay by the roadside awaiting 
the approach of the enemy. When he saw them 
coining, so the story narrates, he rolled himself in 
the dust of the roadway and began to utter the most 
unearthly howls and screams. When the commander 
of the invading army, marching at the head of the 
column, came up to him, he stopped his horse and 
asked what was the trouble. The giant promptly 
answered, with cries and still more cries, that because 
he was the smallest man in the town, the inhabitants 
had driven him out in order that he might not be in 
their way when the fighting should take place. Need- 
less to say the mighty Carthaginian army was at 
once ordered to retreat and hastily made its way 
from the outskirts of Molfetta. 

Around the ancient citadel about which this and 
many other interesting legends are woven, lies the 
modern Molfetta, known as ‘^Molfetta nuova,’^ in 
contrast to ‘^Molfetta vecchia.’^ This is compara- 
tively a modern town, as modem towns go in south- 
ern Italy. The streets are wider, the houses are 
more pretentious, built in the Roman style with their 
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courts - in the (‘enter. The prin- 
cipal street: of the town, known as the "'Corso,” runs 
in a straight line north arul south, parallel to tlu 
coast and just outside of the aneii'id. wall. Along 
this street arc all the ])rineipal shops, stores, offices, 
cafes and clubs; farther along its course are tlic 
few inoninnenis and public buihiings which adorn 
the town; inoiunnents to Victor Ihuamiel, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, (\avour; the ('atliedral, tlu* Municipal 
Theater, llu‘ public’ batiis ami tlie \’illa (JaribalJi, 
or iniblie garden. To the cast of the ('orso and 
nortli of the old wall, li(‘s ilu* ‘’Oporto’’ or luu'bor, 
almost asha-p in its inactivity, wiili ptudiaps a round 
hundred masts of coasting schoom*rs ami fisbing 
skiffs raising tla*ir heads uIjovc tlic tranquil waters. 
In the outskirts cd’ tin* city are the only industrial 
cstiddishiucnhs, support(‘d by tlic population of some 
4(),()00 souls; a soap sluqu two macaroni factor- 
ies, and an electric plant. Inart her o\d Is to be found 
the cemetery, in some ways the most l>eautiful place 
in town, with its scores of little private chapels, 
real gems of andiitta-ture, and the never-dying pale 
glow made by myriads of litih‘ oil lamps, keeping 
their eternal vigil ov<*r flu? souls of tlie dead. 

The countr}' surroutuling Mtdfetta is one of 
varied beauty. The main highways, some of which 
can be traced back to ancient times, are well kept. 
Endless rows of tall, slender trees make the scene 
picturesque and beautiful. Tlu* whole countryside 
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is a paradise of orchards of orani,a‘ aiul lemon fries, 
of %5 almond, olive, pea.c‘ln pislaccio, walnut, ami 
others, while grape viiu's are pri'seiil t‘Vi‘rvwheri*. 

The life of the peopde is Vi‘ry simple, d'lu* idimaha 
which nine monliis ol* ihe yisar is via'V milil, gives 
them a leisurely aU.iliuh' toward d'lu*y Ins* in 

comparative poverty, gaining tlu'Ir entire livrliliootl 
from the products of tlu* soil, 'ria^y nn‘ awvlmr 
dened with taxes, which reach down to the h*asi 
article they wear or consumta But even in their 
poverty they are hapi)y, for tlu‘ir pov(*rty is nof 
placed in bold contrast with (‘uormotis riclies on 
every side, as is the case in souu* eounirii'S, TIu’ 
town is seldom vislt.(‘d by tourists and the people 
live in a little world nil t,o themselves, seare<'ly 
ti'oubling their minds with tlu* events of Ihe outNiile 
world or wvn of ollua' parts of Italy. 

Their main <liver.sions <'oiisi.sl in tlu* various so<*ial 
and religious fi^stivals (d* tlu* ealeiular year, b'irst 
comes the Chirnival, when tlie wliole pcjpulation in 
dulges in a season of play and carousing, nunsal aiui 
immoral, ''.rhis is followed by Passion Week, with 
its smtilkT night jiroeessions, eulminating in the 
gladsome cel(‘bration of Masi(‘r. On i'orpus ('hristi 
day the w’hoh* city is one pHm>rama of llowers and 
bright colors. Rich and poor alike hung tml of 
their windows tlieir best (pults and silk spreads, 
covering tlu* walls of the streets with tlu* bright hties. 
From fur and near llie lusst flowers (d* the season 
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are brought in and thrown along the streets on 
which the procession passes. San Corrado, the 
patron saint of the city, has his day on the 8th of 
August. The streets are decorated and illumined 
profusely, and a large quantity of fireworks are 
lighted at night. On September 20th comes the 
national holiday commemorating the independence 
of Italy. Orations, illuminations and fireworks are 
the order of the day. Finally comes Christmas, the 
one festival season of all the year when the people 
are truly in a spirit of worship. 

Aside from these feasts and celebrations, the 
townspeople have little of a social character. The 
town maintains a municipal theater wliich is open 
for two or three months in the winter. In the sum- 
mer the band gives concerts in the Villa Garibaldi. 
There are few, if any, community dances or func- 
tions, and seldom do the people go out on picnics 
or social functions of a similar character. 

It was in this city and in this environment that I 
first saw the light of day. The family of my father 
traces its history back to the twelfth century and to 
a French monk. It is said that this monk grew 
weary of the warm comforts and the leisure of 
monastic life, and abandoned the monastery for the 
cold realities of life. He married and established 
a family of his own in northern Italy. Later his 
descendants went down into the sunnier clime of 
southeastern Italy, where they have lived for cen- 
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r turies. Here they built for themselves an enviable 
record, rising to the ranks of petty nobility and 
giving to Italy many professional men. 

I was born and lived in old Molfetta the greater 
part of my youth. I do not know the particular 
^ house in which I was born, but one thing is certain: 
there was great rejoicing in the home of my parents 
on the day of my birth. This was not due to the 
fact that a child was born, but rather that a. hoy 
had come into the world. 

In the background of tliis extraordinary rejoicing 
was this story. From what grandmother told 
me over and over again even when I was a mere 
babe, it seems that my paternal grandfather had 
been a man of unusual character and personality. 
Don Costantino, as he was known, had been a physi- 
cian by profession, and as was often the case in that 
day, he had also practiced law. It is said that in 
both capacities he had rendered great service, es- 
pecially to the poor. What seems to have given 
^ him a special place in the hearts of the people of 
his native Molfetta and raised him to the realm of 
a household god, however, was liis ardent patriotism. 
» During the middle of the nineteenth century, Italy, 
and especially southern Italy, was in the iron grip 
of the Bourbons, the worst tyrants of the time. In 
^ the early revolutions of 1848-18*19, when the foun- 
dations of a United Italy were being laid, grand- 
father seems to have been the moving spirit of a 
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small group of patriots, who had banded themselves 
together in a secret organization, determined to 
arouse and lead the people of Molfetta and the sur- 
rounding villages to do their part in the cause of 
liberty. Spies, everywhere the worst enemies of 
progress, were as thick as vermin. They soon dis- 
covered this small band of patriots, and in a raid 
conducted under the dark cloak of night, they ar- 
rested Don Costantino and fourteen others and 
without trial hastened them to the notorious dungeon 
of Montefusco, near Naples, where many patriots 
had found death. Grandfather, being the leader, 
was singled out and forced to drink a cup of poison. 
When he realized that the end had come he is said 
to have uttered these as his last words : “My poor 
children and my country!’^ His co-conspirators 
who had been seized with him were brought in to 
view his stiffened body and were told that they too 
would suffer a like end, unless they would promise 
to give up their revolutionary tendencies and become 
“orderly and honorable citizens.” Then they were 
released. 

Grandfather’s widow was left without resources to 
bring up a family of six children. In 1870, when 
Italy was at last free and had become a united and 
independent kingdom, grandmother received a pen- 
sion, which on her death passed to my father, and 
when he died it reverted to me. Poor as I have been, 
I have never collected a centime of it. Thus the 
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irony of history was repeated in grandfather’s case: 
one day an ‘^‘^established” order wounds, outlaws or 
slays, on the morrow another equally “established” 
order extols to the sky, erects monuments, makes 
heroes and saints. 

The connection between this story and the special 
rejoicing over the event of my birth lay in this: — at 
last the family had a boy who would perpetuate the 
name of its ancesior-hero. Two boys and four girls 
had been born previous to my coming, but although 
all the girls had lived, the boys had both died and 
the family was beginning to fear that the name of 
their hero would not be perpetuated. It was, then, 
purely a matter of ancestor worship. Accordingly, 
I was named and on the fifth day of my earthly 
journey I was christened “Costantino.” In this 
manner the task of carrying on grandfather’s name 
and reputation was placed upon my slender shoul- 
ders and my yet unborn consciousness. 

Grandmother was the controlling factor of my 
early life; she took charge of my bringing up even 
while I was being nursed. She immediately set 
herself the task of making a second grandfather out 
of me. Evidently she was not to be satisfied with 
my bearing his name only; I was to be his exact du- 
plicate ! To that end she began to tell me the story 
of her martyred husband’s life and death. Even 
before I could possibly have understood what she 
was saying, she wove that story into my infant 
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consciousncsws so strongly that the first time I be- 
came conscious of my exisicmce it seemed that I was 
not I, but grandfather re-born in me. My earliest 
memories are those of sitting in grandmother'^s lap 
in the gentle hour of twilight, and hearing each night 
the bedtime story of my hero grandfather. She 
would then put me to bed and, gently kissing me 
goodnight, would almost invarial)ly say : devi 

divenire un gramruomo, come il l uo non Yon 
must become a great man, like your grandfather.’^ 

As I grew older dear grandmother went still 
further; she worked out a plan for my life to the 
last detail. ^M^irst a priest, t!u*n a teacher, and 
at last a patriotic statesman,’^ she would say. 
Then slie proceeded to carry out tlie plan. She even 
wont to the extent of choosing a bal)y girl, a distant 
relative, as the one who shouhl sonu^ day become 
my wife. Thus while I was hart^ly a midget, I was 
betrothed. 

In her plans, however, my grandmoiluT did not 
take into consideration the great laws of heredity, 
as I presume many grandmothers do not. She of 
course was not to blame; in her day not much was 
known on this subject, and even in our times we arc 
just beginning to unfathom the great mystery. But 
we shall presently see that some other being than 
my paternal grandfather presided at my conception 
and, at least in my youth, directed the course of 
my life. And perhaps it was due to the conflict be- 
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tween the powers of heredity on the one hand, and 
the plan of life as worked out by my grandmother 
and all my relatives, on the other, that on a not far- 
distant day I was to find myself in the country 
beyond the setting sun, there to become an American. 

But that is getting a bit ahead of the story. We 
must return to my family and to the general back- 
ground of what follows. My father was the oldest 
of the six cliildren left for grandmother to. bring 
up. Although without means, in keeping with the 
custom of the time regarding the education of the 
oldest son, she managed to send my father to the 
University, — in itself an extraordinary feat for a 
woman in those days, and even to-day, in Italy. 
Father followed the usual classical course of the 
time, and upon liis graduation, became instructor 
in jurisprudence, and later in life took up the prac- 
tice of law in his native city, Molfetta. At one time 
in lus life, I am not certain just when, he established 
and conducted a private boys^ school. In this he 
seems to have done his best work, for to this day 
there are not a few men in Molfetta and in other 
parts of Italy, and occasionally I have run across 
one in America, who revere his memory as that of 
a beloved teacher. Father took an active interest 
in public life; occasionally he wrote articles on 
patriotic and civic subjects. He had a fair amount 
of ability as a public speaker, which he devoted to 
the service of his country, especially against all 
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forms of corrupt politics, of which he was a mighty 
foe. In Molfetta, Don Coli (an abbreviation of 
Don Nicolino) as he was known, was respected and 
honored chiefly for his sturdiness, his courage, his 
integrity and his sense of honor. 

In his home father was primarily law and sec- 
ondarily love. Although I lived with grandmother 
I came under the influence of both. In fact, on 
account of my being the eldest son and the one who 
was to perpetuate grandfather’s good name, father 
took special pains with me. In the exercise of his 
function as law giver, father made use of two 
methods ; that of being a teacher and that of apply- 
ing the rod. He was first and last the “pater 
familias,” whose word could seldom be questioned, 
and never disputed. He taught us many Latin and 
Italian proverbs, dealing primarily with outward 
conduct and good manners. Most of these were of 
a negative, or donH-you-do-this-or-tliat type. He 
was anxious that we should bear ourselves honorably 
in life, mainly emphasizing obedience and good be- 
havior as well as respect toward authority and to 
the aged. 

I remember him more vividly as an applier of the 
rod, however, simply because of the impressions he 
made upon me in that way. That he sometimes 
resorted to severe forms of punishment I have no 
doubt, though I suppose, in keeping with the usual 
custom, I should laud the punishments which I re- 
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ceived in mj youth. He would often tic me to a 
bed post and keep me there for hours. Once, for 
having stayed away from school a day, he locked 
me in a room, with big nails driven in the door, to 
prevent mother from coming to my rescue. lie kept 
me there on bread and water for a whole week. Of 
' course I had more than just bread and water, for 
dear mother managed to slip me sonudliing every 
day by means of a long pole from the balcony of 
the adjoining room. As far as he was coiuuTned, 
however, it was bread and water I had tliat week 
> and no more. My brotliers as well as I canu? to fear 
him greatly and often we would take refuge in the 
home of some relative in order to escapt‘ his pimish- 
mcnts- 

And yet, strange as it may seem to one who did 
not know him as we did, father was at times as tender 
and gentle as a motiier. Though he sehlom playt‘d 
with us, he loved us with a gemiin<‘ and deep seated 
affection. I have very dear memories of the tinu^s 
he used to take me for long walks in the country by 
day and on the mole in the cool of the evening. At 
such times I wandd catch glimpses of ilu^ swecdvst 
^ part of his nature. He used to love to go ffsliing, 
and almost aiw^ays would take me with him, r(‘Venling 
then real tenderness and affection. Ht‘ wois as geni le 
N- in the expression of his loving nature as he was 
stern in the practice of his rod philoHo|>liy. 

Mother was born of humbler parentage, and 
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therefore could not boast of a ^^Donna” before hei 
name. But she was gentleness itself and the verj 
embodiment of all that goes to make a truly noble 
woman. While yet quite young, she lost her father, 
who was captain and owner of a vessel, on the rockj 
and treacherous sea of Quarnero. This cast a 
veil of sadness over her whole life. But it was a 
sadness in which was interwoven a tenderness su- 
premely sweet; it shone in her jet-black eyes and hei 
delicately transparent face, which always beamec 
with a smile beneath her broad, noble forehead anc 
her rich waving hair. She was stately in body 
beautiful in soul, patient beyond compare, prudeni 
and systematic in home management, ever bus^ 
with her large family, constantly sheltering us fron 
the stormy nature of father, ever kind to servants 
and gentle even to ^Tanfu” our white pet dog, whe 
had the unhappy faculty of making ever more worl 
for her by tearing as many of our clothes as ht 
could possibly get hold of. Mother’s name was 
Angela and her face and character were those of ai 
angel. She left an indelible impression upon the 
lives of us all. 

There was one phase of my mother’s life whicl 
gives me grief as I tliink of it. Because she was 
bom of humble parentage, she was looked upoi 
somewhat condescendingly by relatives on 
father’s side, most of whom lived not upon presem 
merits, but in the glory of their heritage. Somi 
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of them even went so far as to attempt to create 
a similar attitude on the part of her children toward 
her; but I am happy to say their efforts were in 
vain, so deep was our love for mother. A similar 
attitude was maintained by some relatives toward 
an aunt of mine. Though she was a beautiful char- 
acter, a woman of refinement and rare accomplish- 
ments, because she was a native of Fiume and 
therefore not an Italian, she was looked upon as a 
despised “foreigner” by those members of our 
paternal family who lived in the glory of the has- 
been. 

There were eight children in my father’s home, 
four sisters, all older than myself, and three broth- 
ers, all younger. We had a happy life together, 
having pretty much the same kind of experiences 
and the same kind of play-life as children do all 
over the world. We were not privileged to have 
many toys other than those of our own making. 
My oldest sister had a complete set of delicate doU 
house furnishings, but aside from this, I do not 
recall that any of us had very much to play with. 
We boys spent so much time in the out-of-doors 
that the thought of toys never entered our minds. 
Naturally, we sometimes had our quarrels, and I 
seemed to have been the thorn in the flesh, especially 
in the lives of my sisters. And yet we loved each other 
profoundly. To one of my sisters, Agata, I took 
a special fancy. Perhaps it was because she was 
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SO different from the rest of us. Sht‘ had hair which 
was alniosl red, wliieli woidt! ha\t* pur.zled the 
cugenist. to explaiiu for eiudainly lataa* \vas none of ^ 
that particular tint or anvUiini’; la-ar fo it in our 
whole faiuilv. A^'afa was als{> dillfrciil ha'cause of 
her almost Irish senst^ ol humor. Sue would inahe 
us almost split our .sides with h'iup!;lii er. She was * 
a very iudepeiuhait human h(‘in/,!:, iusistln«>; among I 
other things on choosing her own lovt-rs without 
reference to tlu* wishes of llu‘ family. I remember 
how enragi'd I lu’eaim* with otic of Ina* l()V(*r.s for 
capturing her (‘■xulieranl and lovely alh't'tion. 
Though I was a men‘ midget, I set out to punish ^ 
him, and mec'ting lilm hv the Orisat (*ati' one evening, 

I started I <5 luck and to bite him. 

While W(' all rec(*iv(al instr.h-'ion of various kinds, 
dealing mainly with good maniu rs and pi’opm' con- 
duct, our rt'ligious educe. lion wars vm*}' limited, 
almost a. negligihh* factor in our lives, llcdigion 
was consid(!re(l primarily a womans furudion, un- 
necessary to ttien, and a matter about which they 
coritinuall}’' joked. Idven for itie women of our 
household, religion (‘on.si.sl<‘<! simply in going to con- 
fession perhaps oiU‘e a month and in going to mass 
every Sunday. We children continuously lu-ard our 
male relatives speak disparagingly of religion, if 
religion it could he called, 'i'hey would speak of the 
corruption of the Church. The num also complained 
of the exorbitant expenditure of money in connec- 
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tion witli the luinierous feasLs. Father might, have 
been called a ^haoiiernisi.'” He had no particular 
interest in the religious .svsiem of liis town aiui 
times, and although mother and grandmother \vi*re 
very devout, I rememht'r attending Sunday Schou! 
only once in all my !>oyiiood days, (Iraiulnud lua* 
would take me to mass and would talk to nu* aI)out 
becoming a ])riest, l)ut it. was most hort‘S(un(* to me. 

We w'ere ta.ught the catechism in a perfunctory 
way. The only religious laauiing I t‘Ver diti as a 
boy,~^T w’as ahont leu years of age, was onee 
when I W’as left ahuu* in t!u' house. I r.au.sucked tht' 
place, as hoys will, and linally ran aerc-ss a hook 
of “Bible storiesd’ How such a hook ever got. into 
our home I ca,nuot say. I sijuatUai myself dowTi 
on the door and devuurt'd some of the chapters. 
All the while I was eonstnous of my wickedness in 
reading such stories, tmt it did not <HH*ur to me tliat 
my graaidmolher W‘as sinful for having sucli a houi, 
in her housis Isven so, to me that reading w‘as 
most sw'eel. One 4>f tin* stories was that of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. It made a dt‘ep imprtsssion 
U])on my miml. It pu7.7.1<Hi me; I coultl not flgun- 
out how «Iesus c<nihi walk again on earth after la* 
was dead. But I nwvr h-t it la* known that I hat I 
read tlie story. I was afraid I would lie punislmd 
for reading the “Bad Bookd’ 

The relations hejuavn t!ie various hotiscdmlds i?f 
our whole family weia* in t he main most cordial. Uurs 
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was a social existence ns truly spontaneous and 
beautiful as it was natuniL All the long line of 
relatives, iinch'S, aunts and cousins of every degree 
lived in Molfotla. This gave us an opportunity for 
much social intercourse. We had a custom of fre- 
quently getting togetlier in the evenings for social 
good times. The word would l)e given out that on 
sucli an evening we were to nu'et in this or that home. 
We generally began to assemble soon after supper, 
and remained the entire evening, sometimes until 
quite late. The women would Immediately fonr 
themselves into groups to discuss topics of interest 
to them, while the men, wlio gt'nerally came later, 
would gather abt>ub a table aiul i>lay games. Wc 
children would stpiat ourselves on the tiled flooj 
for frolic and games of our own. Occasionally w( 
would sing folk songs and patriotic airs. If tlu 
accommodations affonled were sidlicient, the adultf 
would dance. The childr(*n were sOdom permittee 
to join ilu^m except in the quadrille. It was neve] 
necessary to import music for sucli occasions, foi 
our family, like every houseliold in the length anc 
breadth of Italy, could boast of plenty of mu 
sicians. One played the guitar, another the man 
dolin, a third the flute, a fourth the cornet o: 
trombone. Pianos were rare in our homes; first 
because they were far too exjumsive, and then be 
cause they were not as *^ksocial'’ as the ready-to 
carry instruments. On some occasions tlie women 
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folk would put aside their dignity and burst into 
spontaneous frolicsome dances of their own to the 
quaint music of the tambourine. At these times, we 
had our greatest merriment. What a mirth-pro- 
voking sight it was; we children would stand on 
the ^^side lines’’ with sides almost splitting with 
laughter, and I cannot refrain from bursting into 
^ the same kind of laughter as I write these lines. 

Usually ^^eats” and drinks were served by the 
entertaining household; almonds, walnuts, raisins 
and stuffed dates or figs, with home-made cakes and 
candy. The best of the year’s wine and ^^rosolio” — 
^ a delicate liquor — were served. The cliildren were 
seldom allowed to touch the liquors, and then in a 
much-diluted form. Frequently the beverages were 
sei'ved after the children, tired with play, had been 
put to sleep, a round dozen in each bed. Then the 
adults would go on with ‘^more interesting” sub- 
jects, which they would not discuss in the presence 
of the children. More than once have I and some 
equally daring cousin boldly crept out of bed to 
take a peep or to listen through the keyhole and see 
what was going on. 

The party over, the children would be shaken 
partly awake, and in the midst of much weeping 
/ and wailing and gnashing of teeth, each family 
would gather its brood and make its way through 
the darkened streets toward their own homes. I for 
one never troubled myself about the beautiful stars 
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of the Italian sky on such occasions, for I wa 
generally in the land of I-am-still-asleep. Hanginj 
; to grandniother’s arm and walking as in a tranc( 

I would reach home as mucli in the laud of Nod a 
though I had not hoen aroused at all. 

These festive occasions generally took place dui 
ing the more unpleasant months of fall and winte] 
For in the warmer months of spring and summe 
and early autumn, we, like everybody dse, sper 
much of our time out-of-doors. For about si 
months of the year we went dailj^ to the sea-baths 
■ the invigorating salt batlis making it imnecessar 

for us to have indoor bathrooms. For nearly nil 
months of the year the local band gave concerts i 
the Villa (Jaribaldi or on the Uorso, and the peep 
!, would throng to hear them. VVe would s()end enti; 

evenings taking a ‘‘‘^passegiata,” or leisurely stro! 
’ up and down the Corso or by the quiet waters of tl 

harbor. Invariably we would sit in groups arour 
: * the marble-topptal tables of the cafes to eat 

;/ ^^gelato’’ (ice cream), or to sip a delicious ‘^‘orzati 

I —an almond drink. Occasionally a group won 

go for a launch ride on the pt^aceful waters; f 
sheer beauty and enjoynumt thesc^ rides con 
I scarcely be sur|)ass(aL Kspt‘cially on a moonlig 

I night, as was often the case, tine balmy air, t 

i gentle breezes, the melodious strains of the son 

of southern Italy, and tlic sweet music of t 
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mandolin or guitar \v<af{i‘d over Wic \va.!i*rs, inadt* 
these truly enJoyal)K‘ aiul nifmorahh* oofasioris. 

In the summer we used to go tt) ilu^ country, i\s- 
pecially at vinlagi‘ time. I hail an aun! wlio owned 
a large farm, and I was always invited there at. 
grape-gathering time. It was the Iiappiest s(‘ason 
of all the year. I found my stomach liinitlt‘ss in its 
capacity for expansion. But best of all was watcli ’ 
ing the whole process of wine making; the men and 
women, with bent liacks, cutting t!ie clusttu's from 
the vines wdth tluar tiny sickh's; the enormous miue 
or wicker liaskets which tlic women and girls car- 
ried on their heads; ilu* big wooden vats, with mm 
naked up to tlu*ir loins madly tramping tin* grapes 
to extract the juici's; the cjuaint skins in whicti tlu* 
new wine was poured; the odd shaped "Av/iter 
wagons’*' to haul tlu* ‘“‘•juice” to the town. Most of 
all I loved to !isii*a to the jdaintive stuigs whicli tin* 
‘^contadini” would sing. All this made \ inf age time 
the most pleasurable season of all flu* veain 
We had a wealthy distant nlative wlio, Ihougi* 
she managed to ktop tjuite distant from nil of us, 
occasionally invited me, tlu* nauu*sake of <mr fain 
ily hero, to visit her iii her villa in tlie euunfry. 
The villa was one of artistic beauty, with Its walls 
pure whiti*, red-iiled roof urul <leep-gn-(m trimmings. 
A pic*tures(|ue stone wall eovered with ererpiiig 
completely surrounded it. lamg wunding paths, 
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with rich pergolas overhanging tiiein, led from the 
road to the entrance. On eitlier side and through- 
out the grounds a veritahle paradise of ilowers; 
roses and tube-roses, carnalions and lilies of every 
variety, morning-glories and pansies wafted their 
perfume through the balmy air. Stately trees arose 
as sentinels about the villa, while here and there 
throughout the grounds fountains gushed forth their 
limpid waters and marble seats invited one to a life 
of leisure. The villa was furnislu^d most luxuriously 
with costly rugs and vases and rare furniture from 
many lands. 

Not fur from the villa and in hold contrast to it, 
stood the crude huts of the 'h‘ontadini.” These 
used to interest me greatha Thty were <‘one-shaped 
little dwellings made of rough stone or a itmd mix- 
ture not unlike adobe. Ihich had a small opening 
which served as a doorway, while the roof had a 
small round hole which stuwed as both window and 
chimney. The floor was made of plain Mother 
Earth; stones were the only chairs, straw the only 
bed. In these huts lived the "^h^ontadini’’ who worked 
on my relative’s farm and made possilde the up-keep 
of the large holdings which she possessed. 

Of all the seasons of tlu» year, Ohristmas time was 
perhaps the most beautiful for the people as a whole. 
It was a season when a truly religious spirit per- 
vaded every home. The weather was gmierally clear 
and calm, the sun at mid-day bright and Ixaurtiful, 
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the sides of the night fatlioinless, the starn innumer- 
able and bright as gems. 

There was but. l!l t h‘ oul.ward display at. Clirislmas 
time. Save for the no!st‘ we boys inadt* with the 
firing of fire-crackers and of rude litlU* cannons of 
our own making, all was t,ra.n(piil and peaceful. In 
the perfect stilliu‘ss of the night the humble trouba- 
dours would wend tludr way from strecd. to stnad, 
from alley to alley, singing their melodious (‘arols 
to the quaint music of the bagpipe and the flute. 
For a few centimes tlu‘y would stop heneatli a win- 
low to chant their aneient songs, while the peo|de 
lying in their beds wotdd lisitai to tht‘ nudo<iy as to 
i chorus of iHis(‘en aiigids. 

Christmas also was a tim<‘ of n‘al fi'Hsting. We 
lad no Christmas I ret‘s or <‘X<'hanging of gifts in 
\Iolfetta; in fatd, we nev(‘r knew of sucli a eustom. 
Friie, we cinldren hung up our stockings, but that 
vas on St. Nicholas Day, the 5th of January, an<t 
nstead of botlna'ing with stockings, we preferred to 
lang np our adults’ long legged !)oots, wluh’h vv<ndd 
K)l(l much more, Hut so far as gtjod things to «*at 
concerned, (’hristmas Day was the <lay of all 
he year, hlvery family, liow<‘Vt‘r poor, hat! a real 
east. Hie vt*ry htsst of all tin* ytairks yiehi, kiqd fur 
his occasion, woultl lie luanight forth. Tlaaa* 
ruits of every kiinl; clustiu's of luscious grapes, 
[iiinces, p(*ars, apples ami pomegranates, Itmg 
trings of figs, lioxes of dales, and hont*y <it‘W melons 
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sweeter than honey ; all would he diseuthroned fron 
their lofty pantry doininions from which for month 
they had bt‘en teni[)tin^i^ llu^ ycarnini^ eyes of chil 
dreUj and plactnl hefon* all lo have and to hold unti 
they could no more. dMuai were big platter 

of home-made candies and cakes, fritters and cookie 
of every variedly and shape, ve<;etables and meat 
of every conceivablt‘ sort uiy mouth waters evci 
now to think of the C'hristmas labh‘ of my childhood 
The (diristmas dinmu' in our home was a memoi 
ahl(‘ occasion not alone because of the good thing 
to <‘at, !)ut also because of a special custom we ha* 
of showing our gratiiudt^ to our parents. For day 
l)efore ('hristmas we W'ould hunt high and low fo 
letter J)aper wiili tlie best dectuaitions and mottoes 
Then w*e chihlren would vie with one another in coir 
^ posing tlu‘ best let.ti*r or little ptnmi to express on 

love for mothiT and father. Befort^ the Christmo 
dinner, we wouhl hide llu‘st^ in sonu* place on tl: 
t table, perhaps foldtsl in a napkin, under the phii 

|f , of father or motlun*, and even under tlie tahleclot] 

fi Our parents would hrst pretemd not to see them, an 

would feign surprise wluai they wen‘ found, and tl 
1 best part of the Christmas dinner was to hear fatln 

and mother read tlie halters we had written, an 
|| then pronounce which one was tlie best. 

!| On Ciiristmas Eve tlie streads of Molfetta won 

be lighted by myriads of dimly-burning lamp 
From every window of every house, however poor i 
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inhabitants might he, a small oil lamp would send 
forth its humble rays, until the whole town would 
be enveloped in a yellow hay.e of somber and subdued 
lights flickering their welcome to the Christ C'hihl. 

On Christinas Eve too, was livid the IMidni^L^dit 
Mass. I remember of attending only once, but the 
memory of it is as vivid as if I had attended on tin's 
very night. Within, the Cathedral was all a mass 
of dazzling light; candles lllckered everywhere, even 
at the top of the pillars and on the uppermost 
cornices of the dome. Enormous candelabra with 
myriads of shining crystals cast tlielr silver sheen 
upon the seeue below. A pur])Ie vi^lvet curtain hung 
from the top of the massive columns to the floor at 
the foot of the Grea.t Altar, as if conscious of the 
stately dignity of its rich folds and golden fringes. 
Worshiping folk, young and old, rich and poor, 
thronged the church to its very doors. A spirit of 
quiet reverence pervaded all. As the mitlniglit hour 
drew near, a deeper and more solemn stillness crept 
over the great throng. Just btJore the hour of 
twelve, a silver bell tinkled softly. The great 
audience became breathless and, as one man, bendinl 
its knees, r(‘maining a few moments thus in silent 
adoration. My child eyes looked on in wonderment 
on this matchless scene. The curtain before tlie 
Great Altar slowly parted without a sound, as if 
opened by angel hands. Spleiulor was added to 
splendor. From the choir loft a viol began to weave 
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a gentle web of music. And now a voice was heard 
vSofilv chanting, then nnoilun- and anotlier, till of a 
siuhien the wliole choir burst forth in jubilant song 
as if a thousand tlu)usand angel voices were swelling 
their refrain, llie trumpets of the great organ sent 
forth sharp, joyous peals. It, seemed as if Heaven 
itself had come to ear tlx to greet the New Born 
Child. The audience then arose, joining in an 
antiphonal song, after which t.lu‘ mass was said, and 
tlie thi'ong silently wound their way homeward be- 
neath the brilliant sky of the midnight hour. 

Impressive as was this (‘Vcnt, then^ was something 
which took place in tlie inllinale cireU‘ of our liome 
which left a far more lasting impression. It was 
the Presepio— the IMauger. h’or days before Christ- 
mas PA'e we boys would gather soil and sod, twigs 
and hi'anches, and bringing them to tlie house, with 
boxes we would build a miniatun‘ Bellilehem. We 
wouhl make little liouses and winding roads, and 
plant little twig-in’es until it looked like a natural 
hillside. On Christmas ICvc father wouhl open a box, 
which he kept sacredlj” locked nil during the year, 
and we would take out myriads so It si'enu'd to us — 
of little terra-cotta figures, each representing a 
character in tlie sloiyy of the Nativity. Under his 
direction we would place each where it belonged; the 
Magi just coming over the hill, with only the heads 
of their camels showing; far in a corner of the room, 
with a dim candle hnirning !mck of it, was the Star 
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of Betlilehem ; over to the right were the Shepherds 
keeping their flocks by night; here were the people 
coining down the hill with their gifts ; while near the 
floor was a little stable with Mary, Joseph and the 
Babe in the Manger. 

Then father would gather all his cliildren in a half- 
circle about the Presepio, mother in the center sit- 
ting in a small chair like the rest of us, and he would 
tell us the Story. A few candles cast a soft and 
gentle light upon the scene. With a long cane he 
would point to the various personages, and thus he 
would narrate to us the whole story of the birth of 
the Christ Child. 

As I write these lines, it is Christmas Eve, and 
exactly twenty years since I last sat around the 
Presepio. Father and mother are gone to the land 
from whence there is no returning; the home of my 
childhood is no more, and I am in America, far, far 
from home. Sometimes, ^'like tides on a crescent 
sea beach’^ come longings for Italy and the scenes 
of my childhood. 



And T In\Td (‘Jrt'nn! and my joy 

Of yntdtiful Nports was on (!iy hrcasi to 
tiornc, likr thy hnhhh-i, onward; from a hoy 
I wauttmhi with thy hrr.nktn-s t!a‘y to mr 
Wi'n* a dtdiyht ; and if tiu* froshfuifif: sea 
Made thaiu a terror ’twas a p!ra‘.inir tear, 
h’or I was as it ua-rt* a etuld of tluv, 

And trusted tt» thy l»ilhnv.s far and near. 

And lai(i luy hand upon tljy inane ns I do here. 

ijnortjo (jQnlon Huron, 



CHAPTER n 


THE CAX/E OF THE SEA 

I MUST have b^sen very young when I was first 
sent to school. Molfetta maintained a public 
kindergarten, to which well-ordered families 
pent their children. The kindergarten was held in a 
yery old building, once a monastery, which had been 
taken over by the government for school purposes. 
[This was the only school building in the city and it 
housed all the school children from the kindergarten 
up through the elementary grades, as well as some 
of the ^%innasio’^ classes. I recall vividly the long 
dark halls and the endless lines of children seated 
on each side of long rows of tables, and playing 
with toys. I remember the tediousness of sitting 
day in and day out by one of those tables, and 1 
can think of no particular contribution which kin- 
dergarten instruction made to my life. As I grew 
older I was sent to the elementary school, to which 
attendance is compulsory throughout Italy. 

As I have already indicated, it was grandmother’s 
plan, in which my father concurred, that I should 
prepare myself for a profession and thus follow 
in the footsteps of my grandfather. To that end, 

[33] 
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I was to go tliroxigli the elciueiiiary grades and o] 
through {he ‘'‘‘giunasio'” and tlie ^dieeo” to the XJni 
versliy. If a more scrui ini'/ing eye had been watch 
ing the unfolding of my life, however, it would l\av 
observed that the winds were driving 1113^ bark, a 
h‘ust for the tlnu‘ being, In an eidirely dillerent di 
iTctlon. I do not wish to sugg<\st that my fathe 
or my grandmotiu'r did not |)Ossess the averag 
capacity for obs<*rva{ ion, but like many parent 
and relatives everywlauT, iust(*ad of guiding th 
developnu‘nt of natural ttuukau’ies in child life, the 
tri<‘d to sti{lt‘ thi‘m and to supmdmpose a cut an 
dried plan fonmdaied long l)efore my birth. 

I must have shown a tendenev for other tlia 
Hchocd and profi\ssioual life from my (earliest days 
For even my kindiTgarten books wvve. covered wit 
crude* drawings of ships. My grnde*“School booki 
still j)rest‘rvei! l>y an aunt of mine, are, from cove 
to cover, om* solid muss of ship pictures. At ever 
opportunity I would run away to the harbor, t 
play by the waierks edge or on the ships. Whe: 
I was heltl in cluak, I used to go up on the roc 
of the lumse in whicli I lived with grandmothc 
and cast my eyes longingly toward the water an 
ilie ships. In stonny Wi*atlH*r it used to give m 
a fending of special exaltation to watch the sailin 
skiffs drivtm la^fore tlie wind. At niglit I would g 
\tp on the roof, and stretching myself flat on m 
back, I would lotik up into tlie infinite depths c 
that southern sky and count tlie stars or follow th 
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moon in her hastening course through the fleecy 
clouds. My toys did not consist of blocks or sand 
pile, but ships and everything that had to do with 
the sea. My dreams at night were almost inva- 
riably of ships, of oceans and far countries. I 
even dreamed sometimes that I could walk on the 
waters and go to the countries beyond the horizon. 
Cities of which I had heard or read became con- 
crete realities in my mind’s eye; I could have de- 
scribed some of them very minutely many years be- 
fore my dream was realized and I actually saw 
them. Every ^^soldo” or penny I could lay my hands 
on was spent for little play-ships. I remember one 
instance when fifty centimes worked an instanta- 
neous miracle of healing. I was ill with some minor 
ailment. My father came to see me and gave me 
the money. That very afternoon I was perfectly 
well again and might have been seen squatted on 
the sidewalk fitting into place on one of my little 
toy-ships some little riggings which the money had 
bought. 

The call of the sea was in my very soul, and in 
proportion as it made itself felt, to that extent 
' all other interests were unconsciously being crowded 
out of my boy life. School held absolutely no in- 
terest for me. I would rather any time spend my 
days in or by the water than -eat, to say nothing 
of carrying a book under my arm, and I can act- 
ually recall spending whole days by the water side. 
But the more that all-impelling power drove me, 
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the tighter was the circle of restriction drawn about 
me. Did I stay away from school to play by the 
beach, punishment was sure to follow at home, and 
to this was invariably added the punishment by my 
teachers. Of one I have a gruesome memory, be- 
cause of the special forms of torture which he used. 
I remember that once he made me kneel on the desk 
platform for an hour or more with my hands under 
my knees. Another time he pinched my flesh be- 
tween his fingers and twisting it, held it until I was 
exhausted and faint with pain. On still another oc- 
casion he locked me in a large room and left me 
there all night. All this because in each case I had 
been absent from school the day before. 

But what of it.^^ Was not an irresistible power 
driving my life, and could I be responsible for 
the direction in which it was leading me.'^ It was 
the call, the call of the sea; the heaving, mighty 
sea, it was calling me. 

At every opportunity I followed it. I clearly re- 
member the first time I heard the call of a siren 
whistle. I must have been about ten years of age. 
One morning, long before rising time, I heard from 
the direction of the harbor an ugly noise. When 
the time came for me to' start to school, my little 
feet led me in another direction. I went to the 
mole to see with my own eyes what kind of a monster 
was this which poured forth such frightful shrieks. 
Time passed and I forgot all about school; I loi- 
tered near the English coal freighter in the hope of 
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hearing the siren blow again. There I remained 
until evening, mj noonday luncheon standing me 
in good stead. I finally contrived to get on board 
the steamer and was about to make my way to some 
advantageous position from which I could examine 
with care the noisy instrument which had awakened 
me that morning, when I felt the grip of a mighty 
hand on the seat of my trousers, pulling me down 
with vengeance. I did not need to look to see who 
it was or what it was all about. I knew. It was 
my father. My absence from school had already 
been reported to him, and grandmother, too, had 
gone to him with her usual account of my non-ap- 
pearance for my after-school lunch. My father 
^^escorted” me home, but not with gentleness. And 
for weeks afterward I had livid recollections of the 
English coal freighter and its siren whistle. 

In time I learned to sail a boat and I began to 
make frequent trips out upon the Adriatic. On 
more than one occasion I came near getting into 
serious trouble. One evening a school mate and I 
were sailing all by ourselves, when a stiff breeze 
caught our little boat and swept it along mercilessly. 
We did not know where we were going. Toward 
midnight we found ourselves almost upon the rocks 
near Trani, some fifteen kilometers from Molfetta. 
Just then a gust of wind flapped the sail over the 
mast and the boat all but capsized. How we man- 
aged to reach shore safely I cannot say. 

As time went on I naturally became associated 
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with boys of like iiiclinat ioiu and soon foiuid lu 
the leader of a ^roup, eall it a if you 

made up of sea-loving* hoys, whose one passion 
their belief in the sov(‘n‘i<»;nty of t!u‘ sea. Pail 
ing our actions afier tlu‘ nillitarisiie (‘Uviroin 
in which we lived, we organized ourselves Into a 
itary unit. We had woodtai guns and swords, 
woodiai (uinnons pro[a-rly mounted on wo 
whe(‘ls. We had our drills aiu! maneuvers, 
day we W(‘re to meet to engagi* in UKuia! can 
a gang of ‘‘dand lubbers’’ whom wt‘ liafed. \Vt‘ ■ 
up in military array in front of a liith* elmre 
Molfcdta V(*cehia, ns'uly for tht» oristd. Our w 
en swords covered with silver papc*r shone in 
sunlight:. Our woodcm riilc^s wtna^ lifted in 
the* national colors, made* of tissue* papcT, Wi 
rcsplendtadly. d'lu* ^'fanfara"' bugh* band 
instrunuuits made of contorted Imnds luul wig^ 
fingers, was playing. Wt* wcu'e getting mu'vous 
eagt*r for tin* butth*, wlum to my utter amazea 
I saw what lookc*d like a gigantic figure coi 
toward me. It was one of mv unch*s. lie* tool 
by the ear and dragged nu* out from my posit io 
military impeudamv a! tlie liead of my giuig- 
tidion. O, the humiliation of an oflicer being ju 
fnnu his jiost in tliis manner! WIio in all the 
nals of warfare had ever luaird of such a thing? 
course I was punislied, but neither the humilia 
wintdi I siiirered nor the |Hinisluiieiit I recedvec 
the hands of my uncle could compare with v 
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came to me a few days later, wlien some of the 
"‘^eneiny,” enraged over my having been the cause 
of breaking up one of the most important battles 
of the s(‘ason, saw to it that I got what they con- 
sidered my just dues. Thus I suffered for my mil- 
itarisiic ti'ndetuues, for wanting to uphold the sov- 
ereignty of the sea on the one hand, and, on the 
^ other, for iiulireeily causitig a period of peace to 
come ov(‘r ilie neiglihorhood boys. 

l'luu*e Wiu'e at h^ast two occasions during the 
year wht*u our sea-loving gang was liable to get 
into trouble. One of these was Carnival. Carnival 
was a time of special carousing in Molfctta and 
eLsewhert\ Almost ivery one went about in masque- 
rad{^ Long, loose* gowns, somewhat on the order of 
those* worn by the K'u-Khix Klan, were the order 
of the clay. Iltxnis with holes for the eyes were worn 
over the lu*ad. The women wore elaborate cos- 
- tumes, espeeially at the dances. But the most 
(‘Xeiting part of (hirnival, so far as we boys were 
conr(*rni*d, came with the confetti. These were not 
the sham paper confetti such as are used at wed- 
dings in America, but real hard candy, sometimes 
I fllh*d with ahno!uls or li(|uor. Although I gen- 
erally liad soim^ difficulty in getting into costume 
liccmiHc fatlmr di<! not ap{)rove of it, and grand- 
> niothi*r was always afraid I would get hurt, I us- 
ually managed to get in with my gang. We would 
gi t hokl of all the confetti we could and make the 
^ rounds of the liomes of the girls who claimed our 
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special attention. When they appeared on the bal- 
cony or at a window we would shower them with 
confetti. If a girl did not like us she would gen- 
erally shut the window in our faces ; whereupon, in 
keeping with custom, we would throw candy even 
more furiously than before, regardless of damage 
to the windowpanes. 

At Carnival, we also tried to get in at some 
dance, at least as onlookers. My father was very 
strict about this and I scarcely ever attempted to 
go. Once I managed to get in at a public dance, 
but again a big man, my uncle, caught me by the 
ear, and I had to go. 

The other occasion which usually brought the 
‘^gang’’ into some kind of difficulty was the feast 
of San Conrad, which comes in August. San Con- 
rad is the Patron Saint of Molfetta, and is reported 
to have performed great miracles. It is a time 
of great feasting. The whole city is decorated. 
Along the Corso a continuous archway is built, 
draped with gay colors, and at night myriads of 
little oil lamps of different shades are lighted. Dur- 
ing the morning there is a procession, and late 
at night there is a display of fireworks, lasing until 
near dawn. 

One year while the fireworks were being displayed, 
our group of boys, roaming about from place to 
place, ran across a young cleric, a friend of ours. 
He suggested that an uncle of his had a large vine- 
yard four or five kilometers out of town, and that 
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if we wanted to, instead of home after the 

fireworks, we could go out to tlie vineyard and 
have all tlie grapes we wanted. WiMiout hesitating 
we acted upon his suggestion, and about one o’clock 
in the morning we started for the country. Toward 
dawn we reached a beautiful vineyard of white 
grapes. This, our young cleric informed us, was 
his uncle’s place. We made short work of strip- 
ping a few vines of their luscious fruit, piling the 
gra])es on our coats, which we had spread upon 
the ground. Then we sat in a circle uml ate until 
we could eat no more. We played ourselves hungry 
again, and again we feasted on more grapes. It was 
now getting toward ten o’clock; and some one sug- 
gested tiiat we had l)etier return. Wc decided to do 
so, but it was agreed that we sliould generously pro- 
vide oxirselves with enough of the delicious fruit to 
last us at; least until we should reach town. We filled 
our handkerchiefs and our pockets; wc stored away 
grapes in caps and blouses. As we started on our 
way we lu‘ard shots fired into the air and saw the 
country police hot on our trail. Apparently they 
ha<l been lying in wait for the right moment to 
pounce upon us. We called to our young cleric 
friend to <'oin<' to the front and explain to the 
police that this was tlie vineyard of his uncle. But 
the clmde ran at double speed, one speed for our 
call and om* to flee from the police. We all took 
to flight, throwing our grape-laden handkerchiefs 
as we Went, emptying our daps and luits, our pockets 
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and blouses, until the wliole roadside was st 
with abandoned booty. Two other boys and I f 
ourselves to/^other on a side road. We kei;)t on 
ning, stopping now and then to see if Ihe p 
were following. Finally we caught iij) with a 
loaded with hajn We phnuled with ilie driver t 
us hide in his load. We did so, l)ut like tin 
trich, we were simply waiting for our doom, 
guards came up. Whether the driver gave us j 
we never knew, but we did find out that all ■ 
of us were in the hands of the "hnarahinieri^’ and 
being tak(‘n to town. The p(dicetnen were dei 
our pleadings and promises of rt‘|>entanee"“ 
repentance which is only sorrow for liaving 
caught. 'I'hey h*d us to police headi|uarters 
our parents were notifie<l. Toward evening 
father came to pay my five lire fine, and I wa 
leased. He took me home and then there was m 
he surely took not five hut a hundrtsl lireks v 
out of me that night. More or less the sam 
befell all the other boys. 

Ab soon as we had sulficiently recovered 
the flesh fines we had to |uiy ami had again f 
our liearings, we called a special meeting in 
of our secret holes I>ack of the long mole. And 
something else happened. 

One evening, dark and ilrtairy, we calhal 
friend the cleric into compulsory assoeiiition 
us, and that niglit eadi of us took our five’ 
worth with compound interest out of lui hide 
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finislied liini up with a ^ood ducking, in all his 
priestly robes, in the waters of the harbor. He 
promised never to do it again, and he never had 
the cha,nee ! 

Another escapade cost me the sight of my right 
eye. As I have already indicated, it was a Christ- 
mas custom for boys to shoot ofF fire-crackers and 
other fireworks. One evening our gang secured 
a numher of em])ty cartridges and some powder, and 
loading tlu^m, werit from street to street firing 
them. Tn a ‘■^portone’” it was my turn to touch 
the match to the fus(^ llesides the powder the car- 
trhlgt^ was loa<led with stones to make all the noise 
possible. I lighted thi^ match and in less time than 
it takes to tell it, the explosion took place and I 
was running at mad sj)et‘d throngh the street totally 
blinded and in an agony of pain. Some one led me 
home. Fatluu* canu‘ homt^ soon, having heard the 
sad news. And lu^ who was usually so stern was 
now melted with temderness. I rememlK^r so well 
how he came to my bedside, lH‘nt over me and asked 
if I could see ^‘papa’s face.” When I replied in 
the iU‘galivt\ huggi‘d and caressed me and burst 
into a torrent of t(‘arH. It seems as if I can still 
feel thos(‘ tt^ars dropping upon my face. 

1110 retina of the right eye was broken and the 
siglit pi‘rmanc*ntly injuml. Perhaps had the 
science of optometry beiai as far advanced in those 
days as now, my sight might have Ixam saved. 

Another t^vent, adde<l to all tins, made every one 
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in the family, savt* inotlu-r ami lier, con- 

clude that I ^vas a truly IkiiI hov. I'his event was 
my running away fnun niy euiife,>si«)n. ()^ ^ 

given Sunday, I’.astrr I thuik it was, I was to he 
confirmed. My <k'ar gramlmt)! hrr spent wi*ekH pre- 
paring for this oeea^d(vn. "Thr evmif intert‘sted me 
solely liecause of the new ,suit I was to wear, with 
mv first long trtneu-rs, ami le rauM* niv aunt was 
making all kinds <>f spt i'ial au efs, 'Thi* thing it- 
self, the coininrf eonfinuat ion, t \eifet! no ecuicern in 
my miiith fhie aft*-rn‘e»n duriu'i: thi- week pn*eeding 
the great day, I was taken }t\ mv aunt to our fam- 
ily judest, wlio looked after a!! our s|>Irifual needs 
and niliuents. 1 wa » to eonfi , to him, luid on the 
following Sunday iii^ eonfirinat ion wh,s ti> take 
place* It warn e.arly in tlie afternoon when we 
reached the ehniadn \\ r w.aited in I hr* sacristy until 
the priest <mm<* otit. Aftsi* mv atinf Itad eliatted 
with hiiu for a wltile, ]\r took me l»v tfie fiatid and 
led m«* into a larg*^ dark reenii. In tht' etaifer of 
it was a great throne like eltair, wlucdi I saw wdiile 
tlu* than’ wms ttpem After tie dour was closed, he 
led me in tiie drifkiiee, to f!e“ cdirdr, and seating 
himstdf in it, asketl im* fo kneel at fils feet. As I 
W“fts iri the act nf i’e-efoig, I •.Utl'Stenlv Ittsnillle 1 h*» 

mdidered, and I wsas da/-etl, 'Tlie- iioor tind imi lavn 
completely slmt ami a streak of light riiiiie through 
the opening* khdido-r tlean tl takes to fell it, I wai 
on iiiy feet, had pudird tfie tlMor e»prii, nisfird hy niy 
iiiinti who iookrd on in open inniitlirtl wainder» find 
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had gone out to |uay by !ht* .sluuv t)f lay belnved Hea. 
It was niy first and only 

All tlifst* iiu'itltnits, coming as tht*y diii witliiii a 
period of alniuf flint* ytars, h-d all mv ndafivos, 
ivith tlie (‘Xt'(*ptitm of mothrr and grandmot licr, to 
conclude that tlicn* was notlung gotnl in the boy 
over wliose birth they had so nyoictsh As I hmk 
back upon it now, I rmli/c that it was <udy a 
natural rt'bcllion against the fact that my relatives 
were attempting to crush out tiie strongest imssion 
:)f my life, h'ather now took personal rfuirge tif 
lie, and forget finyn or perliaps not tmderstiuaiing, 
tlie fundamental laws of lift*, he set out to dtivr 
from my mind the very thought of following the 
iea. He planned and earrlit! out a definite puni^ 
;ivc expedition into the territ<iry of my growing 
^amtln Like many pa,rt nt dear fatlier mistook 
Hiercion for dindpllm* ami eoiufiulsion for guidance* 

Thi.H was the way in uhiefi lie attempted U> turn 
ny mind from tin* sea. In Mnlfrttn, which at liest 
B somewhat of a primitive society, castf*s are 
i p'.arf of the laiHuang world, ''riiere are certain 
ypes of work, especially nil forms of manual laimr, 
vliieli are comdilered br-Ioav the digidtv of tdie 
amilies, and which, if ftdlfnved hv anv of tlnan, 
•aiisfitufe a disgrace. Now mv father fltoughi that 
ly subjt*ctiiig me to ftie buiniliation tf menial work, 
ie could drive me l>jirk to nciiool in a more .Ho!.a*r 
tate of mind. His abstrae!. logic made him blind 
o Nature’i all-*co«i|>rlliiJg imperatives. lie first 
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put me to work in the foundry, then in tie* soap 
factory, in a blaeksiniilds shop, in a rcilihler's place 
and in the electric plant. Sfran«p* as it setaiicd to 
all my relatives whose di^anty was finis olTeiultH!, I 
liked it. It meant m*\v (‘'iperit necs, and it ipive me 
opportunity” to put into unn -.t rict rii use the en^ 
ative powers of my youth. 'Tlaai too, when I reah 
ked that I was earning mtmoy I>y the >ucaf of my 
toil, it g-ave me a sense of nmv lift*. Mori‘t)voi% my 
earnings afforded me a cliance to Imy more things 
for my little ships, ''rhis i‘xperitana* gavi- me a 
new consciousiKsss of fn-edom. Ineidentiilly, it was 
while w”orking in the soap fa<’torv, where we made 
Castile soap, wdu(”h was shipped to America, fhui 
t had my first vague desire to visit some day that 
far-off country. 

Realking that this new taek was not bringing 
about the desired result, mv fatlier tietermined to 
force me to go Imck to schmd at any cost. I’^or 
a long time he personally accom}ianiecl me to the 
school in ord<m to make sun* that I atftmded. 

It was about this time that an opporltinity ramc! 
which, if utilized rightly, might have changed t!ie 
whole course of my life, liad my |>eople but 
seen it- A certain ProfeHsor Itossi from northern 
Italy had interested a wealthy man, |ierliaps a 
native or fanner resident of Molfeliii, to invest 
some money in the organization of a Iioys^ bund 
in our city. He sent down an i‘S.pert teaclier with 
full power to select forty Imys, triiiii tliem, supply 
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them with instruments and uniforms, and lead them 
to success. I do not remember whether there was 
some form of an eliminating contest, nor how I 
came to be selected, but I was chosen to play one 
of the two first comets. We were put through a 
period of intensive training, and as I recall it, in 
a remarkably short time were ready to make our 
first public appearance. For my part I was having 
a most delightful time and was behaving myself very 
well. But grandmother again, stepped in to inter- 
fere. She may have thought that if I became too 
deeply interested in the band I would deviate from 
her well-planned scheme for my life. But whatever 
the reason, forgetting the cries of my childhood 
days, she insisted that playing the cornet was too 
hard for my lungs and that I must be taken out 
of the band, and she persuaded my father to do 
so. The band went on with its training, and soon 
made its appearance on the streets of the city. The 
whole town turned out to witness the event. The 
boys in their, to me, wonderful red uniforms, 
marched up and down the Corso amid the applause 
of the populace, and my eyes stuck out in envy, 
and my heart ached in utter misery. Subsequently, 
the band made a tour of the principal cities of 
Italy, winning several prizes and gaining national 
recognition. If there was any one thing which in 
my boyish heart I could never forgive grandmother 
for, it was her influencing my father to take me out 
of the band. 
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Notwithstaiulin^ nil Uu*st‘ boyhood sf ru|j;;trlt*s, I 
bad managed by Uds tinu* in pass nil my gradt\s ami 
was ready to go on to tin* ‘‘giiuinsiod’ (} rand- 
mother now dinadt'tl that I .sh(»uld cntrr the Htani- 
nary where young hoys wtnn* trained ftn* tln^ priest- 
hood. In spiti* of all tiiat find hap|)eiu*d, the orig- 
inal pkn whert‘hy I was to heeonu' great was still 
ever-prest*nt in her mind: ‘"hdrst p^i{^st, then tt*aeher, 
and then statt‘sman.” Mv father was deeidedly 
disin<dine<i to make a prit*sf out of nan ladli !k‘- 
cause of his natural liberalism and In’eatrse he knew 
too miieh of the eorni|dion of e(‘rfain ins! itniiouH. 
Then too, Im was heeoming somewhat dis^amraged 
over tlu^ way my lib* was temliiig. Nevertheless, 
he constmted, ami I was |)Inerd in tie* Siautnary. 

To my I)oyi.sh soul, witli all its love for the open 
Hfe^ this was w'ors<* than twery thing else. It was 
like a dimgeon to me, a tt>n}l> in whij’h I found 
myself Iniried alive. Tlie long eorridors, t!ir dark 
recitation halls, tin* eell like dt»rmit<^rv rooms, wen* 
rt^pulsive lH*yt>nd eomparistin. Stone, tadd stone 
everywhere, and not a breatli of fresli air to 
breathe. 'Vu tnv nostril., with ftm lovr n{ flu* ex- 
hilarating aroma of the sea, flay Miielled like eat" 
acomb.H* Arouiu! the wdmie rm>rmons hiilldiijg was 
an iron fence some twatve ferl. tiigli, wdtfi spear* 
heads on the top. During r*a’reation |ll•riods wlieii 
we were nllowaai to gi* otif oii the narro-w strip c»f 
ground around the institution, I %vouId itiind by 
the bars and look out Icmgingly into tlie free wmrlci 
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One cvi‘ning I saw souu^ of iiiy boy frJt‘iui8 playing 
near the \ ilia (iraribaldi opposite, aiul I tried to 
gt‘t away. I’drst I tried to scale the fence, but 
failing in this, I attt*inptetl to stjueeze through the 
bars, only to find myself caught Indwetm tlunn with 
my lieaci out in tlu^ fret^ world and my l>ody umd>le 
to pass tlirough. I In'came fright eiu'd and had to W 
pulh'd out by tht^ ‘‘'guaniiano,’- or gatcman. 

Mon* than tlu* plnct* itscdf 1 hatt‘d my teachers, 
especially my professor in mathematics! One night 
I canu* in with my lesson nnprt*par(*d, lie took me 
througli om* of tlnsM* long dreary halls into a j)hysi- 
ological and ('lu*mical laboratory, with all its hor- 
ril)Ie smells, ('unningly, he lighted a sulpluir mat(‘h. 
In the light of its tigly, |mrplish glow, lie drew 
asi<!e a eurtain; before me sttaal a skeleton! It 
frightened me stifF, hut it had no t‘HVi*t on the de* 
velojjiuent of my mathematieal bump, latter, one 
(‘Veiling I eame again with my lesson unpn*pan*d. 
In a fit (d nngi*r he split my lauid wide optai witli 
a rul(*r. Wifli hlood streaming down mv face I 
ran to the gate, fought with tla* gateman and man- 
aged to <*\cape. .My father was furious, and for 
tlie first time he saw the wav the winds of my life 
were Idowtng, ami tin* alistduL* futility of forcing 
tfiis sort of training upon me. Me did noi insist 
upon my returning, and that was tlu* last of inv 
school life in Italy. 

I'he years covensi by all these invents were cer- 
tainly tempestuous ones, aiul they came near pro¥- 
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ing fatal to my life. As I look back upon all that, 
consciously or unconsciously, I suffered in those ten- 
der years, I entertain no ill feelings. Rather, a 
feeling of great tenderness comes over me as I think 
of all the pain that I must have caused my parents 
and especially my dear grandmother, who had fas- 
tened all her hopes upon me for the perpetuation of 
what was to her a great family heritage. It was 
simply a matter of misconception of guidance, and 
for that they were not to blame. For they, like 
thousands upon thousands of people throughout 
the world, were blind to the inherited tendencies 
of life, and tried to force upon me a plan which 
was not in harmony with all those tendencies im- 
planted within my soul long before my birth. They 
did not press their ear to my boy-soul; they did 
not hear what I heard, nor see what I saw. It 
was the call, the mighty call of the sea, the undying 
call for the larger life. And it was that call that 
in a not far-distant day was to lead me to America, 
there to find the opportunity for a true imfolding. 


AMERICA 



America, dear motherland of men, 

Age after age lodestar of immigrants, 

Hark to these peoples crying in the mist! 

Here, where you loose your cities on the sea-j» 
Leviathans of lightning—spire on spire, 

Palace and hanging garden of the waves. 

Whose spacious splendors house the lords of life- 
Here, under all, cramped in their vitals, swarxn 
The seekers after life — ^the slaves of toil, 

With hearts of yearning, 0 remember these — 

And feed the awful hunger of their hearts! 

Perc^ MacKa-y^* 



CHAPTER in 


AMERICA 

I N the winter of 1897 I had reached the age of 
thirteen. My relatives, at last seeing the way 
the winds of my life were blowing, consented to 
let me go to sea. Securing a written permission from 
my parents, I applied for and received a sailor’s 
pass book. Then I enrolled in the crew of a coast- 
ing schooner, the Angelo^ as a ^^mozzo” (literally, 
‘^a stub”) or sailor boy, and began to make ready 
for the great adventure which was ultimately to 
land me in America. 

And now all that was beautiful and tender in 
the lives of my relatives was sweetly revealed. 
As after a period of sullen weather, Nature 
suddenly loosens her chilling grip and blossoms 
into radiant sunsliine, so now all that had been 
curbing and repressive in their attitude became 
gladsome expression. The very persons who had 
vied one with another in declaring the sea-impas- 
sioned lad wayward, unruly and bad, now unloosed 
their deep-seated affection for me by doing all man- 
mer of things to make my approaching departure 

[ 53 ] 
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a memorable event. One inu'le houp^ht a sea ehen 
and eqinj)ped it witli all tho.st^ little tools and Irii 
kets so necessary to the lift^ of a sailtu*; anotlu 
made me a sailor bai^, with tunny eyelets and liu'ki 
One aunt contrihutts! |hlli)\v .slips luui storking? 
another gave me some fine woolen hlanki*ts; a thir 
towels and handkerchiefs. (Jraruhnotluu'ks heiu 
was almost breaking. In the approaellmg de|)ai 
ture of the hoy of her love, sh<» saw the fading foi 
ever of her dreams. Ht*r giidle hands and her tei 
der luairt could not do entnigh ; during that winti 
slie wove her very soul into the stot'kings and ui 
dercloihing w'hieh sin* knitted wifli her <jwn hand 
and into the thoiisaiul am! one litth* things whir 
she made to contribute to my comfort. Some « 
these things I havt** tnaisured throtigh the year 
She nuuh* me a small ma!trt*ss am! small pllltnv 
soft as down, which fitted smigly info n large lailc 
bag, later to accompany me to Amrrica, \Uiere 
was to lose them. 

As spring drew near ami with it the (lay of in 
departure, evtTv one brought all kinds of eatabh 
and tokens of love. On the <iav the ship left tl 
harbor they all came to tla* nude to see me iii 
away towanl the worlds of my dreams. 

Toward sunset on tlie fifth of April, WIW, 1} 
Angelo raised anchor and spreiul her sails to 
favorable bree/.e. The sea was smooth, t!ie air wi 
balmy, the sky clear as crystal Molfetta wi 
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wrapped in the splendor of the setting* sun. The 
Byzantine towers stood boldly out like mighty senti- 
nels against the ruddy, western sky. With dusk 
Molfetta began to fade until it died away in the 
soft hues of the evening skies. I was leaving Mol- 
fetta destined to be hers nO' more! 

The Angelo was bound for Fiume, a city which 
of late has acquired international fame. On the 
way we stopped at various ports either to avoid un- 
favorable weather or to take on provisions. The 
first place we dropped anchor at was a natural cove 
of unsurpassing beauty. A great rocky arm en- 
closed the waters so completely as to make the sea 
without w^holly invisible. Surrounding it like a 
crown was a range of high mountains. On their 
summit, the trees lifted their heads to the breeze, 
while below the waters were wholly tranquil, save 
for the gentle ripples made by the fishes jumping 
here and there. Off in the distance was the only 
sign of life: a fisherman’s little hut on a small 
beach. It was one of Nature’s beauty spots, and 
its virgin freshness and rugged grandeur left an 
undying impression upon my boy-soul. 

The awe-inspiring phenomenon of the mirages of 
the Dalmatian Coast left also a never-effaced im- 
pression. No childish dream could possibly paint 
a more fairy-like picture. The innumerable little 
islands of that coast, with the few trees rising on 
their crests, and the small fishing and merchant 
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ships WiTC ncnv nml lifted into the bosom <; 

the lieaveiis, mnkiiii^ drenni sn-iifs n-alitit-.s. On 
little ship often lay lmmoval)lt‘ upon its own n 
ilectloiG the sails han^inp^ la/lly fnnu the mast: 
more beautiful than any painfed ship upon 
painteil oetsan; w!iih‘ by day and In' nii^dii Xatur 
unf<)ld(‘d her inatelhess beauty nlKUit us in mniris 
and sunset wtuulers and balmv weatlier. WIhu 
years afierwanh I read ^'The Aneiiuil Mariner,' 
niy mind instimhively went bat'k to tleJM* matt'hles 
scenes of tin* Dahniitian (’oast, tt^ iny first vtjyagi 
and to tlu‘ first reali/atitm of the dreams o{ 
chihlhood. 

For a. yt*ar and a half I made frei|ueu! voyage 
hack and birth befwtsai Molfrtta and variouH point 
on file A<lriatic. Durinjyf tlirse trips ws* touched a 
all tlu* f)rinci|ml ports of Italy and Dalniatia; Brin 
disi, Bari, Ftig^g'ia, Ancona, Havenna, Venice, d'riest 
Pola, Fiume, Zara, Selwadcm, and iit Iters. Some o 
these sp<its an» enshrined in natural i^rmulvnr all 
surpassing*, d1ie very sight of them brtnigltt pro 
found satisfaction and left lasting imprints upoi 
the rt*tina of my mimrs eye. But sotm I hiitl se«i 
^hdl tlie worhr’ on tlie Adriatic, am! inv ga*/e 
to turn toward <itht*r and wider htiri/oiis, ‘‘^For iF 
hill tlay’ witli yon when you answa*r the cm*^' say. 
llolK^rt Service. Other worlds W'cre cidltng, iirul ! 
lieeded the call. 

Meanw‘hile, moth<*r, father and dear griiiuliiiotlie: 
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Ixstd all died. Some one was unkind enou^li to say 
■tliat it was because of pain, pain over my ^‘im- 
[pertinenza/^ that they had gone. My child eyes 
s-fcared in amazement; I wondered if this was so. 
ilowever, the fact was that grandmother died of 
— she was over 85 — ^while both father and 
Ucxother had died in the midst of a strenuous effort 
t:o save their children from a scarlet fever epidemic 
^liich swept over Molfetta and carried away many 
of its inhabitants. Our home was broken up, the 
girls soon afterward married, while the three other 
boys were taken over by relatives. 

And now securing permission from Uncle Carlo, 
who had been appointed our legal guardian, I set 
oxit upon paths which led to more distant lands. 
He loaned me fifty lire, and two days after Christ- 
inas in 1899, I started for Genoa, the leading sea- 
port of Italy. There I embarked on board mer- 
cliant ships, mainly steamers, and for over a year 
I made voyages to different parts of Europe. We 
went to Alexandria, but I do not even remember how 
■tlie city looked. Of Greece I remember the charm of 
"tlie JEgean Islands and Athens, slumbering in the 
peace of centuries. Of Constantinople I recall the 
majesty of St. Sophia, the squalor of the sordid 
streets and the enchanting beauty of the city of min- 
a.rets reflected in the tranquil waters of the Sea of 
IVlarmora. The very name “the Black Sea” brings 
back the memory of black, ugly clouds hovering low 
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like vultures upon the darksome waters. Of the 
Danube I can only remember its muddy color and the 
enormous river barges dragged by mules along the 
shore. Roumania brings back the picture of an- 
cient villages and of women loading the steamer with 
enormous baskets of grain which they carried upon 
their heads, all the while puffing at huge pipes. 
Wales brings to my ear the plaintive songs of the 
Welsh, while Edinburgh brings to mind the dense 
fogs, the ugliness of its down-town streets and my 
first sight of ice covering a body of water. 

While visiting these various European countries, 
my eyes had often turned longingly toward the 
west, to the continent beyond the setting sun, on 
the other side of the great Atlantic. Some day I 
was going to see America. At last my opportunity 
came. In Genoa I heard of a new brig, the Fran- 
cescOy which was to make her maiden voyage to 
America, Australia, the South Sea Islands and 
thence through the Suez Canal back to Genoa, her 
starting point. The voyage was to last about 
thirty months. I sought and secured a place on her 
crew, with the thought that at the end of this voy- 
age I would return to Molfetta and settle down for 
the rest of my life. Destiny, however, had decreed 
otherwise. On a day not far-distant, without even 
dreaming of it, I was to become a part of America. 

It will doubtless be of interest to the reader 
to see the picture which I had of America as I 
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turned my face westward. It is generally sup- 
posed that immigrants, as they turn their steps to- 
ward America, have a true idea of what the country 
is like, its life, its institutions, its natural resources 
and beauty. How true this is will appear from the 
picture of America which follows. This is all the 
more significant because I had lived my childhood in 
an immediate environment where education was the 
rule. I had also come in contact with persons who 
had traveled widely, particulaily my seafaring uncle, 
and it would seem that I ought to have had a true 
imental picture of America. 

Of course, like every Italian boy, I had heard 
from earliest childhood of America, the continent 
which “Colombo,” one of our countrymen, had long 
ago discovered. However, my idea of America was 
as misty as that of the Old World on the day when 
Columbus returned from his famous voyage. Rub- 
bing its eyes and stretching out its arms as if 
awakening from a sleep of centuries, it began to 
realize that a new day had dawned in the history 
of mankind. We used to sing a song ; it was about 
thirty stanzas long, and it told all the story of that 
famous voyage, but it had nothing in it about the 
continent he had found, or what was on that conti- 
nent in our day. Like every boy who goes through 
the third grade of Italian schools, I had read the 
story of America in De Amici’s famous book, “II 
Cuore.” But while that story, “From the Appe- 
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nines to the Andes” is one of unexcelled imaginative 
beauty, it gives little or no details of the country 
beyond the setting sun, of its people, its institu- 
tions, its life in general. Moreover, that story 
deals with South America rather than North Amer- 
ica. 

Now that is one point of interest in the picture 
I had of America in my childhood to me there was 
no distinction between North and "South America. ] 
There was but one America. I had read something 
of Boston and New York, but the words brought 
only a vague and indefinite idea to my mind. Even 
Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, of which I had 
heard much, were far from definite and concrete 
realities. Two things alone I seemed able to pic- 
ture; the vast stretches of virgin lands and the 
great, winding rivers. I had read something of 
the Indians, who were very much like the cannibals 
of my childhood stories. The uncle to whom I have 
already referred would often recount stories of his 
voyages to America, but these presented vague pic- 
tures and were invariably connected with thrilling 
experiences with pirates which he had had off the 
coast of that continent. Such persons as had emi- 
grated from Molfetta had usually gone to South 
America, and when they returned, they told stories of 
the money they had made rather than giving descrip- 
tions of the country and its people. I remember 
only one person whom I ever heard say anything 
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about the roiiutrv a man wlm hati worked as 

cook on l)oani a harm* daiunro. Ht* was 

wont to wax cl(H|ue!rl abotit llu* beauty of ilu* (’ouie 
try, the leisureliness of tin* p«*o|>h\ the majesty of 
great rivers and tla^ mihlness of the* <‘llmat<‘. II(‘ 
also, hoW(‘Ver, spoke pririeipally id* the nnmi*y lu* 
liad made. 

I knew of only one |H*rsou wlio had gom^ from 
our small city to Nhudh Aineriea, !h* came to visit 
Molfeita when I was a small I)ov, and his visit left 
certain <Hstinet impressions upott mv mind. He had 
lived in Aimunea for several years, from wlmt I 
recall, it setaus that he had <'hangtsl his naim^ witile 
living in Anuudea, and ttn*refore his familv had 
lost all fra<a' him, ami <'on.Hidered liim di^ad. 'They 
wert‘ friends of <Hir familw and wiien }n‘ finally 
came hack for a visit, I was mueh impressisl. I n**- 
memlHT him as clearly as if it wi*n‘ to clay. IT' 
could not speak our diidect nnv more. What little 
of the langtiage In* speke* was tlu* pun* Italian, 
wTich he Imd learmal in Auu^ricn, I na'all also his 
purple, slnnvy m-cTtic*, and a stiekpin with bril 
Hants. What impressed me most cd nil was the 
wliite collar wdiicli he waire. ’‘riiese things wt*r<* gnmi 
luxuries in mir tmvn, worn only by the* wa41 to <io, 
and not by gente,-’ or common folks, to wdiich lu* 
btdongecL 

Anal Iter cIosem|i view’’ of America wliich 1 got 
in my chiltlhood was that of w-lmt I tliouirld, wm-e 
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American sailors on board an American steamc 
which chanced to come to Molfetta. This was sn« 
a rare happening that of course I learned of it, ai 
taking a special leave of absence from school, 
went to call upon the honorable gentlemen, tl 
American sailors. For all I know they may ha’ 
been Chinese coolies, but as long as they 'were ( 
board an American steamer, to me they were Ainei 
cans. There were several interesting and peculii 
tilings about these American sailors. For oi 
thing, they were very paragons of filth. I nk< 
to hear them speak their foreign, and to me, ^"ba 
barian’^ language. I can recall to-day tlieir shouts i 
they unloaded the coal. And most interesting of e 
was the sight of them drunk on the streets of our li 
tie Molfetta, wliere drunken persons were never see 
They had gone ashore, and taking advantage of tl 
inexpensiveness of our good Molfcttcse wine, the 
had laid in a goodly provision of it, and from tl 
way they staggered about the streets, it was 
dent that they had stored away within their bodil 
cellars slightly more than they could carry well. 
boys followed them from street to street, and nnu 
sport of them in order to hear their funny jabbering 
Another glimpse of Amei'ica, strangely contri 
dictory to the one I have just related, came throup 
a ship builder who lived in Molfetta. This ma 
was quite well-to-do, and greatly respected in oi 
town. He had been in America several years, ha 
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made money and returne<I to our city, where he 
had established a shipbuilcliii/^ business of his own. 
He was, however, considered one of the (jucerest 
and most raordlnary members of our little so- 
ciety, for the reason that he did not (Irink wine or 
liquors of any kind. Some pi'ople had been skepti- 
cal about tlu^ truth of this report, but professional 
gossipers had made a careful investigation and it 
was now gemu'ally accept t‘d that this man, the 
strangest human b<‘ing in our town, actually did 
not drink wlnt‘, even ilie light white wines for which 
Molfetta was famous. It was understood that he 
had acquired this freakish habit in Anicrlra. Of 
coiu'se, in my childhood days I clitl not see the con- 
nection between drunkimness of the American sailors 
on tlu‘ one hand and the total abstimaice of this man 
from liquors on the other. 

Still anotluu' vit*w of Amtudca had come to me 
througli th(‘ eyes of a blind man. In my boyhood, 
lie was a man of about fifty ytairs of age; stone 
lilind, and h*d about the .streets by a small hoy. The 
story was that hc^ had bt*en in America, where ho 
had worktal ^bn campagmd’ in the country^-^^and 
that the climate was so hot that he had lost his eye- 
sight by sun-stroke. had been back in Molfetta 
for some twenty years. Apparently be had made 
some money bidore his return, for he did not smn 
to lx? a mendicant like most of tlie blind people of 
the town. To me tlie most striking thing about 
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thin man was that lie was the only person 
Molfeita who coultl speak hhiglish^ ami he alw 
acted as interpreter when I%iiglis!i or American ' 
Hcls chanced to come to the city. It was tills i 
who first awukencil in nu* a th^sire to leam tlie I* 
Hsli laiiKuagt*. 1 usetl to tliiiik that if I could h 
English and Inwome an *4nlerrujiti*r'^ myself 
wouhl 1 h‘ in the heiglit of my glory. 

From some source I got the idi^a that Arne 
was a continent of great ftiresis, and that tlie t 
wlien cut gn*w again, not mac trees, hut tliat t 
grew up again from the stumps, and that by 
method of growtii America wais always covered ^ 
great stretches of fortmls. 

Now it does not recpiire a gmtt artist no 
great strt'tch of the imagination to piece togt*’ 
tliese various fragments and cmtte a pictim^ 
America as I saw it when I turned my steps w 
ward; it min a gmit country, vast in its pro] 
tions, vaguely Wautiful, covereid with forests, 
urely-winding rivers and great stnd.clies of f 
lands. There were some largi* cities like Mont 
deo or Boston, a little larger perhtipi than (lei 
or Naples, and all iKdonging to the same count ri 
was so hot that persons working in the fieldi Ix'c 
blind from sunstroke. In that country livcal m 
pirates who attacked passing ships; dirty drill 
sailors who spoke a barbarian longue; the Iridi 
who were a sort of wild creatures on the ordc*] 
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cannibals. People from Molfetta went there and 
made much money. Some of them acquired strange 
habits, like not drinking wine or not speaking our 
dialect any more, wearing white collars and purple 
neckties when they belonged to the ^^gente.” 

Far be it from me to say that this is the mental 
picture which all Italians have as they turn their 
faces toward America. Far be it from the reader to 
take it as seriously as a certain popular writer re- 
cently did when he suggested that, because Italians 
have such a picture as this of America, they should 
be barred from entering this country. I only give it 
as my picture of America. I knew nothing of its 
people, its government, its institutions, its vast- 
ness and greatness. Soon, however, I was to be en- 
riched and enlightened in ways I had not dreamed. 
For what is true of America is true of all coun- 
tries; no far-off glimpse can give a correct pic- 
ture of their peoples or institutions, and only as a 
person learns to know them intimately is he able 
to measure them in terms of real values. 



Not tlmt they starve, loit starve so drennilegslj,. 
Not that they sow, tnit that they srhhau reap, 

Not that they serve, tmt have no to serve, 
Not timt tliey die, but that tlwy die like sheep. 

Vmh$l JWadtaf# 


CHAPTER IV 


IN TUK AMKItlCAN STOttM 

T UP. Fntnrwo put out to sea from Trapani, 
Hicilv, on May iJ, 1902, and a week or so later 
pas.se(i the Pillars of Hercules. Then she 
plunged into the wake of the trade winds and for 
about three weeks sh<* sailed majestically before them 
like a gull, stirring not a sail all the while. Then fol- 
lowed a period of varying weather, which in turn was 
succeetled by a f«'W <iays when the ocean was breath- 
less and motionless. Frequently we could sec whole 
schools of dolpliins ns they came to the surface, 
or monster whales spurting pillars of water into the 
air, a sight especially lieautiful on calm moonlit 
nights. 

I’he little brig hail reached a distance of about 
three hundred miles from the coast of North Amer- 
ica, when one day the very weight of heaven seemed 
to be pn'ssing down upon her. The flouds were 
yellow, sullen and angry-looking; the air was 
breathless with pent-up power. As the day advanced 
the barometer went lower and lower, and with the 
approach of evetung this invisible, uncontrollable 

1001 
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power seemed to be seizing the little ship as if with 
mighty claws. The sea rumbled beneath her, the 
thick masses of clouds pressed closer upon her, the 
waters became deep-dyed black. At five-thirty we 
heard the call: “All hands on deck,’’ and a few 
moments later: “All sails in but lower-topsail and 
jib.” Climbing like monkeys after coconuts, we 
made short work of the task. We knew, however, 
that something more strenuous was coming. At 
six, just as the four bells were striking,' the very 
bowels of sea and sky opened upon us with amazing 
suddenness and force. The seasoned Tuscan sailor, 
whose every word was wont to be an oath, struck 
with sudden fear, fell upon his knees by the bulwark 
and began to say his prayers. Some one kicked 
him as you would a dog. The moment the terrific 
gale struck the ship it tore the heavy lower-top- 
sail and flapped it madly in the air as if it were a 
piece of tissue paper. The brave little ship bent 
pitifully beneath the gale; its mainroyalmast was 
broken like a reed ; its cargo was shifted to one side 
like a handful of pebbles, and its hull sprung a leak. 
The blast was over in an hour or so, but aU hands 
worked steadily for three days and nights to shift 
the cargo back in place, while four men were kept 
at the hand-pump night and day until we reached 
shore a week or more later. 

Som^ years afterward an American friend, reflect- 
ing upon this incident as I had described it to him, 
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j remarked “That storm was indeed proplietic of 
your early experiences in America, was it not?’^ It 
may Ix' that it was, and perhaps we shall soon dis- 
cover the analogy as it appeared in my friend^'a 
mind. 

On July Jrd, 19()S, aftcT a voyage of aixty-one 
da}^ the Franci\Hco anchored in Boston Harbor* 
As the next day was the *‘Fourth,’^ the city was 
already ilcckcd iri festal array. The captain has- 
tened to register his arrival. A boat wms lowered, 
'P and I was ordered to take* him ashore; tlms it was 
my good fortune to W the first to toucli land* 
*^*America I whisjnua*d to myself as I did so. 

In a day or two tlie ship was towed to a pier 
in Charlestown, wluu'e it lay until its cargo of 
salt was unloadi'tl and a cargo of liunWr consigmal 
to iVlontevidt'o was put on board of her. 

In the meantime a dt‘sire had arisen within me to 
return home, Tlu^n* Wi‘n^ several reasons for this. 
In tlie first place, it was lH*coming increasingly un- 
pleasant for me to rtiimin in the midst of that crew. 
It cliariceil tliat I was the only person on hoard hail- 
ing from southern Italy; the rest of tlie men were 
mostij Gi'iiotw*, with ontf or two Tuscans. Now, the 
fwHiig of sfclionul provincialism Ixitwecn north and 
t south Italy is still so strong, and the North 

i always assumes such airs of superiority, that I had 

become the butt of every joke and the 8ca|M‘goat 
of every occasion. This was becoming more and 
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more unbearable, and as time went on I decided that 
my self-respect could not and would not stand it. 
To this was added the fact that the captain was 
one of those creatures who seem to be more brute 
than man, especially in dealing with youth. During 
that voyage he had more than once beaten me in a 
way that would have made the hardest punishments 
of my father blush. He was so cruel and. xinreason- 
able that before he left Boston several of the crew, 
including the first mate, left him. 

In the face of these circumstances I began to 
think that if the captain woTild only let me go, I 
would return home. Accordingly, one day I went 
to him and very respectfully told him of my inten- 
tion to return to Italy immediately if he would per- 
mit me, and would pay me the money which was 
due me. The stem, sea-hardened sailor brushed me 
aside without even an answer. A day or so later I 
again went to him; this time he drove me from his 
presence with a sharp kick. Whatever manhood 
there ever was in my being rose up and stood erect 
within me; with a determination as quick and as 
sharp as his kick had been, I decided I would now 
go at any cost. 

I began to look about for ways and means to 
carry out my determination. On the pier was an 
elderly watchman, an Italian by birth, who had 
been in America for several years. To him I con- 
fided my difficulties. He was a sane and oonserv- 
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ative man, cautious in giving advice. My desire was 
to find a ship which was returning to some Euroi- 
f: pean port. He did not know of any, but one even- 

’’ ing he suggested that if worse came to worst, I 
^ could do some kind of work for a few days and 
thereby earn enough money to buy a third-class 
passage back to Naples, which at that time cost 
^ only fifty or sixty dollars. This gave me a new 

\ idea. I decided to take my destiny in my own 

hands and in some way find my way back to 

f Italy. Two months had already passed since our 

arrival in Boston, and almost any day now the ves- 
sel would take to sea. If I were to act it must be 
now or never. I had been ashore twice and had 
become acquainted with a barber near the pier. To 
him I also confided my troubles, and he offered to 
I keep my few belongings for me, should I finally de- 
f cide to leave the ship. 

Late in the evening of September 8, 1902, when 
the turmoil of the street traffic was subsiding, and 
^ the silence of the night was slowly creeping over 
the city, I took my sea chest, my sailor bag and 
all I had and set foot on American soil. I was in 
i America. Of immigration laws I had not even a 

I knowledge of their existence; of the English lan- 

ji guage I knew not a word; of friends I had none 
L in Boston or elsewhere in America to whom I might 
turn for counsel or help. I had exactly fifty cents 
remaining out of a dollar which the captain had 
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finally seen fit to give me. But as I was soon to 
earn money and return to Molfetta, I felt no concern. 

My Charlestown barber friend took me in that 
first night with the distinct understanding that I 
could stay only one night. So the next morning 
bright and early, leaving all my belongings with the 
barber, I started out in search of a job. I roamed 
. about the streets, not knowing where or to whom to 
turn. That day and the next four days I had one 
loaf of bread each day for food and at night, not 
having money with which to purchase shelter, I 
stayed on the recreation pier on Commercial Street, 
One night, very weary and lonely, I lay upon a 
bench and soon dozed off into a light sleep. The 
next thing I knew I cried out in bitter pain and 
fright. A policeman had stolen up to me very 
quietly and with his club had dealt me a heavy blow 
upon the soles of my feet. He drove me away, and 
I think I cried ; I cried my first American cry. What 
became of me that night I cannot say. And the 
next day and the next. ... I just roamed aim- 
lessly about the streets, between the Public Gar- 
den with its flowers and the water-side, where I 
watched the children at play, even as I had played 
at the water’s brink in old Molfetta. 

Those first five days in America have left an 
impression upon my mind which can never be erased 
with the years, and which gives me a most profound 
sense of sympathy for immigrants as they arrive. 
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On the fifth day, by mere chance, I ran across 
. French sailor on the recmition pier. We irnme- 
liately U'came friends. His name was Louis, Just 
o look at Louis woultl make y<ni lau|^!i. He wais 
)Ver six feet fall, lank, (lueer-shaped, freckle-faced, 
cith small eyc‘s ami a crooke<i nosc% I have sonR- 
imes thou^^ht that perhaps he was the ^‘missing 
ink’^ for wljich the Hcieuiist has been looking. Louis 
:ould not spt‘ak Italian; he hatl a smattering of 
he called 'htaliim,^- hut I could not see it his 
rt'ay. On the (dher liand, I kept imposing upon his 
L^ood nature hy giving a nasal twang to Italian 
w’ords and insisting on calling it ^'francese,” We 
[lad much merrinuml. I'wo facts, however, made 
possible a mutual undiTsianding, Both had Imm 
sailors and had traveled over very much the same 
W()rld; tliis madi‘ a iKual hetwetui us. Then too, we 
liiid an instinctive knowhalge of ^\‘speranto/’ a 
strange capacity ft>r gesticulaium and facial con-- 
toriion, which was always our last ^*hoj)e’’ in making 
each oilier timliu'slaud. 

Kot far from the recreation fuer on whicli we 
met is located the Italian coltjny of ^‘Norih End,"^ 
Boston* To this laiuis and I made our way, and 
to an Italian lajardiiig house. How we Imppemal to 
find it and to get in I do not mm recall. It was a 
"HlimMooin fii'iiirtmrnt”^ and the landlady informed 
Hi tliiit ihe wiii already *TullJ^ hut since we had no 
place to go, she would take us in. Adcled to the hmt 
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that was already gathered there, our coming made 
fourteen people. At night the floor of the kitchen 
and the dining table were turned into beds. Louis 
and I were put to sleep in one of the beds with two 
other men, two facing north and two south. As 
I had slept all my life in a bed or bunk by myself 
this quadrupling did not appeal to me especially. 
But we could not complain. We had been taken 
in on trust, and the filth, the smells and the crowd- 
ing together were a part of the trust. 

We began to make inquiries about jobs and were 
promptly informed that there was plenty of work 
at “pick and shovel.” We were also given to under- 
stand by our fellow-boarders that “pick and shovel” 
was practically the only work available to Italians. 
Now these were the first two English words I had 
heard and they possessed great charm. Moreover, 
if I were tO' earn money to return home and this 
was the only work available for Italians, they were 
very weighty words for me, and I must master them 
as soon and as well as possible and then set out to 
find their hidden meaning. I practised for a day 
or two until I could say “peek” and “shuvle” to 
perfection. Then I asked a feUow-boarder to take 
me tO' see what the work was like. He did. He led 
me to Washington Street, not far from the colony, 
where some excavation work was going on, and 
there I did see, with my own eyes, what the “peek” 
and “shuvle” were about. My heart sank within me, 
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for I had thought it some form of office work; but 
I was game and since this was the only work avail- 
able for Italians, and since I must have money to 
return home, I would take it up. After all, it was 
only a means to an end, and would last but a few 
' days. 

It may be in place here to say a word relative to 
the reason why this idea was prevalent among Ital- 
^ ians. at the time, and why so many Italians on com- 
^ ing to America find their way to what I had called 

f ‘^peek and shuvle,” It is a matter of commoU 

^ knowledge, at least among .students of immigration, 
that a very large percentage of Italian immigrants 
vp-ere ‘^^contadini” or farm laborers in Italy. Ameri- 
can people often ask the question, ^Why do they not 
go to the farms in this country?” This query is 

i based upon the idea that the “contadini” were farm- 

' ers in the sense in which we apply that word to the 

American farmer. The facts in the case are that 
the ^^contadini” were not farmers in that sense at 
all, but simply farm-laborers, more nearly serfs, 
working on landed estates and seldom owning their 
own land. Moreover, they are not in any way ac- 
quainted with the implements of modem American 
farming. Their farming tools consisted generally 
1 of a ^^zappa,” a sort of wide mattock; an ax and 
1 the wooden plow of biblical times. When they come 
to America, the work which comes nearest to that 
which they did in Italy is not farming, or even farm 
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labor, but excavation work. This fact, to/?ether 
with the isolation which inevitably would be theirs on 
an American farm, explains, in a large measure, 
why so few Italians go to the farm and why 
so many go into excavation work. There is another 
factor to be considered, and that is that the “pa- 
drone’’ perhaps makes a greater per capita per- 
centage in connection with securing and managing 
workers for construction purposes than in any other 
line, and therefore he becomes a walking' delegate 
about the streets of Italian colonies spreading the 
word that only “peek and shuvle” is available. 

Now, though Louis and I had never done such 
work, because we were Italians we must needs adapt 
ourselves to it and go to work with ^^peek and 
shuvle.” (I should have stated that Louis, desiring 
to be like the Romans while living with them, for the 
time being passed for an Italian.) 

So we went out to hunt our first job in America. 
For several mornings Louis and I went to North 
Square, where there were generally a large number 
of men loitering in groups discussing all kinds of 
subjects, particularly the labor market. One morn- 
ing we were standing in front of one of those in- 
fernal institutions which in America are permitted 
to bear the name of “immigrant banks,’^ when we 
saw a fat man coming toward us. “Buon giorno, 
padrone,” said one of the men. “Padrone?” said I 
to myself. Now the word “padrone” in Italy is 
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applied to a proprk'ior, ^x'lierally a res})ectable 
man, at least one whose dress and appearance dis- 
tinguish him as a man of means. This man not only 
showed no signs of goo^ breeding in his face, but 
he was unshaven and dirty and his clotlies were 
shab!>y. I could not <|uit(‘ understand how he could 
be called ^^padrone.**’ However, I sai<l tiothing, 
first Ixoause I wanie<l to get back honu', and second 
because I wanted to be ])olite when I was in AmeH- 
call socitd}' ! 

'’File ‘"padrone’’’’ canu‘ u{> to our grou]> and iH'gan 
to wax ehxiuent and to gesticulate (both in Sicilian 
dinltad) about the advantages of a c(‘rtaln job. I 
rememlH'r very chairly tlu‘ points which he empha- 
sized: ‘Mt is not vtu'v far, only twt*lv(‘ mili\s from 
Boston. For a few emits you can come back any 
time you wish, to see h* parent i e gli amici,^ your 
relativ<‘S and frieiuis. Tlu^ company has a tshantee’^ 
in which you <’an sh'i/p, and a tstoro’ wluu'e von can 
buy your ‘grossmae"* all vt'rv cheap. Mluona pagaV’ 
he continued “((ioo<I pay), $1.25 pier day, and you 
only have to pay me fifty cents a week for having 
gotten you this *gooda j<j!)ba.’ I only do it to 
lu‘lp you and lM‘cnu.Ni‘ you are my countrymmn If 
you come !)ack here at six oVloek to-night with your 
bundles, I myself will iakt^ yo \ outd’ 

The magnanimity of ihis man imi>r(\sst‘d laniis 
and me very profoundly; we looked at each other 
and said, ^‘Wonderful F’ We decided we would go; 
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so at the appointed hour we returned to the vc 
spot. About twenty men finally gathered there a 
we were led to North Statioii. Tliere we took 
train to some suburban |)lact% the name of whicl 
have never been able to learn. On reaehin^^ c 
destination we were taken to the ^tshantee” v;]\i 
we were introduced to two long open blinks fill 
with straw. These were to be our IxhIs. 1 
^^storo'” of which we had biaai told was at one c 
of the shanty. The next morning we ivere tat 
out to woi'k. It was a sultry autumn day. 1 
‘^|)c‘ek^’ seenual to grow lu'avitT at twery stroke a 
the ‘tshuvie’’ widtu’ and largiT in its capacity 
hold the gravel. '‘Hie sc^camd day was no Ixd. 
than the first, and tlie thin! was worse tlian " 
second. The work was heavy am! rnonoionous 
l/ouis and mvsi^lf espianally, wlio had never In 
^^!ontadini” like the rest. Tlie ^‘jiadrone’^ wh 
niagnanunity had so stirnal ns was litth" hetler tl 
a brute. We lx‘gan to do sonu^ simple figuring a 
discovered that when we hud paid for our grocau 
at tlu^ “storo,*” for the privih^gt* of sleeping in 
shanty, and tlie fifty cents to tlie “padrone^^ 
having been so con<i(*s<’ending as to employ us, 
would have notliing left l>ut sore arms and backs, 
on the afternoon of the third day Louis and I li 
a solemn conclave and decitled to part comps 
with ^^peek and shuvli^,’^— for ever. We left, withe 
receiving a cent of pay, of course. 
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Going across country on foot wc came to a small 
manufacturing village. We clecicled to try our luck 
at the factory, whicli |)rove(l to Ik‘ a woolen mill, 
and found employment Our work was sorting old 
rags and carrying them in wheelbarrows into a 
hot oven, in wliich the air was almost suffocating. 
Every time a person went in it he was obliged to 
run out as ({ui('kly as possible, for the heat was un- 
bearable. Enfort unatt‘ly for us, the crew was com- 
posed almost (‘ntin‘ly of Russians, who hated us 
from the first <Iay, and called us ‘’hlagoes.’^ I liad 
never heard tlu‘ wonl Indore; I asked fniuis if he knew 
its meaning, but ht‘ did not. In going in and out 
of ilie ovi*n tlu‘ Russians would crowd against us 
and make it hard for us to pass. One morning as 
I was coming out, four of the mcai h(‘dged me in. 
I tluuighi I would sulToeate. I finally succeeded in 
pusliing out, my hand having l)een cut in the rush 
of the whet‘l!)arro\vs. 

''File superiutinulent of tlu- factory had observed 
the whoh‘ incident. He was a very kindly man. 
From his liglit compl<*xion I think he was a Hwede. 
I!e canu* to my rvsvxiv, reprimamlt^d ih<‘ Russians, 
and led iin^ to las office, where he bandaged my 
hand. Then he called Louis and explained the sit> 
uation to us. Hie Russians looked U|>on us as in- 
truders and were determined not to work side by side 
with *^the foreigners,’^ but to (Jrive them out of the 
factory* Therc‘fore, iimch as he regrettel it, the 
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superintendent; was obliged to ask us to leave^ sinc< 
there were only two of us, as against the large num 
Ix'r of Hussians who made up his unskilled crew* 

So we left. IMy batuIagtHl hand hurt me, but in;; 
heart hurt more. 'This kind of work was hard am 
humiliating enough, Init what went deenm* than al 
else wais the first realization that Ixcatise of rae 
I was Ixing put on the road. And often since tha 
day have I felt tlie cutting thrusts of race preju 
dice. They have lu'cn dealt by older immigrants 
who are known as ^‘Americans/’ as well as by mor 
recent conmrs. J All have \mm eijually lieart -rending 
and liead-bending, I hold no grudge against am 
one; I realize that If is om* of the* attendant cir 
cumstances of our presemt nationalistic attitude th 
world over, and yet it is none the less saddenini 
to the human heart. I hnvt^ seen prejudiee, like ai 
evil shadow, everywhere. It lurks at every corner 
on every street and in ever.v mart. I have seen i 
in the tram and on the train; I have felt its dreade< 
power in school and collt'ge, in cltilis and churchei 
It is an ever-prt'sent evil spirit, felt tliough unseen 
wounding hearts, cutting souls. It passt^s on it 
poison like a serpent from geiuTiifion to genera tior 
and he who would see the fusion of tlie various eh 
menta into a truly American type must ever take int 
cognizance its presence in tlie hearts of some Imma: 
beings. 

We had to hunt another job. We returned t 
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Boston still penniless and to tlie good graces of the 
“padrona” of the filtliy boarding-house. Louis now 
spent a penny for an Italian newspaper and looked 
over the “want ads.” lie saw what seemed to be 
a good prospect for a job and we decided to apply 
for it. If you w^alk down lower Washington Street 
in Boston, toward North vStatlon, facing the Italian 
colony, near Hanover Sti^eet you can see, even now, a 
large sign, “Htobhoin Krnployment Agency.” It is a 
notorious institution, the function of which is to 
catch men and send them to a company in Bangor, 
from winch phuu* they are sent to the various camps 
in tlie woods of Maine. 

We called upon said “honorable” agency and 
were told that they could supply us with work. 
“It is out in tlie country, in the wamds of Maine. 
Wages per month, board and room. Good, 
healthy job.” It sounded too good to h^t go, so 
we accepted the offer. We wen* told to rej)()rt that 
niglit at seven ohdoek and w<‘ wt)uld be din‘rted to 
our work. These night meetings set'm to l>e (juite 
popular with such agencies ! Now, I knew what the 
country wm like, but I had no id(*a what “woods” 
meant, and wdtli the best of Louis’ wretched Ital- 
ian, I couldn’t quite get it tlirough my head. Mor<^■ 
over, Maine might be anywhere from North Boston 
to California for all I knew^ However, we decided 
to try it. At $SC) per month I would only ntKal to 
work two moiitlis at most; then back liome for me! 
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We reported at seven o^clock according to h 
structions. A crowd of men jammed the office, tl 
stairway, and loitered on the sidewalk — a whole re/ 
iment, all properly equipped with their personal b 
longings. I had my sea-chest and small sailor ba 
which Louis helped me to carry. At about nii 
o^clock the exodus began. We were led to Nort 
Station and huddled together three deep in oi 
car. The train soon pulled out and I went i 
^^bed,’^ which consisted of the arm of a seat. Tl 
filth, the smoke, the sights of that memorable tr 
come back to me as I write by the midnight candl 
We traveled all that night and the next day, wil 
nothing to eat except what little food each man h£ 
brought with him. At two o’clock the next afte 
noon we reached our destination. The station Wi 
of the kind often seen in the unsettled regions « 
America — a small shack put up by the side of t] 
railroad tracks, where perhaps a hunter unloads 
his pack once; properly propped up, lest the win( 
some night should steal it away ; with a sign plac 
upon it, thus giving it the dignified name of *‘st 
tion.” The name of this station was Norcross. 

The starving multitude emerged from the ‘‘sp 
cial car” on short notice. We followed the “bos 
to a small steamer about thirty-five feet long. O 
dinarily it would not have carried over fifty peop 
but it took practically all of us. In spite of n 
sea-loving instincts, my heart sank within me. B 
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as w'e were promised food as soon as we had crossed 
the lake, Lonis and I pushed our way in, my chest 
and bag dragging behind. It was dai'k by the 
time we reached the upper end of one of the Twin 
Lakes. We landed in the heart of a solitary forest. 
I knew then what a ^Svoods” was. As soon as we 
were all on ‘H,erra foresta” we smelled food, and 
then and there I had my fix\st taste of pork and 
beans, molasses cookies and cofTee and “cream.” 
Soon after eating we “turned in,” with the starry 
heavens abo%'e us and pine nc(‘dles pricking beneath, 
we rested our weary bodies. 

The next morning we began our “boring in” proc- 
ess. The opening up of a new lumbering camp 
generally follows on this wise: First, the land is 
surveyed; main and side roads arc opened; bridges 
are !)uilt over brooks and marshy places; stumps 
are blown up; waysicU* houst^s are erected for pro- 
visions and horses, and a number of other prelimi- 
nary things are dom^ InLore the final camp is set 
up. We were set to perfonn these preliminary 
tasks. 

I was given an ax and a whetstone. As I was 
a seaman and liad never wielded such weapons be- 
fore, lit first I was at sea to know wliat to do with 
them. But imitating oiliers, I tried my hand at 
it, but soon found my ax handle-less. I seemed to 
have the knack of hitting the tree once and only 
once in the same place. No one dared work with- 
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in a racliUvH of t wenty yards of me for fear of losing 
his life* The boss, who was a Scamilnavian, wa; 
very patient and kind, ami Hviniifr my lack of skil 
at chopping trees, put me to work dragging 
small logs into the paths for tlie men who wer( 
building bridgt\s. But I was ecjuallv as untrainoc 
in the art of Inung a mule as I was unskilled ir 
wielding an ax. It strained my I)ack and ] 
^^kicked,’’ At last I was placed at ^"fetching^’ watei 
for the Imnhermen, thirsty creatures that the] 
waTe, who took otic drink of water to every tw( 
strokes of tlie ax. So even ^"fetching water^^ waj 
no mean task. 

One day while hunting for a m*w lirook I luul ai 
awful fright. I heard the bnsiking of iKuighs am 
saw, or thought I saw, a wihl animal. Ah a child 
my family used to frigliten me intt) olHalience b; 
sayings wihl Insist will gi*t youd’ Now all nr 
fear came back and a dull of terror seizeil me 
Using my shinning ability to its ntli {lower, on ver 
short notice I was up a tree ami there they foum 
me at night. The bucket at the foot of the tre 
was the only sign of my wdiep*alKHits, That lam 
night I lost a black-handled pocket knife, an heir 
loom, ladonging originally to my miiteriinl grand 
fatlier, who was clrownecl at: sea. Ai ioinelhiiij 
very inysteriouH happened later in coiifiectioii wit! 
this knife, it will be of inten*st to rememlatr it. 

We were nine days in building bridges and open 
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ing roads iKdore we reache<l tlie location of our 
perinanent cani[K Our food was changed daily from 
pork and iK’ans, nio lasses cookies and coffee and 
^^creain’’— to coffee and ^‘cream,’’ molasses cookies 
and pork and heans, with some pea soup added for 
good measure. 

In the meantime, I had iK^guii ro nave some mighty 
strong convictions that Louis and I had better 
emerge from this cKisttmce. Ho we held a secret 
Italo-Frencli diplomatic conference and on the even- 
ing of the ninth day we pa<*ked uf) our Ixdongings 
and left the camp. Of course, we drew no pay. " 

We traveled all night and most of the next day 
before we reached the ‘Svayside house” l)y the lake, 
where we had first landed, d'he next morning the 
little steamer which had brought us to the spot 
came up and wc^ recjuesttHi the captain to take 
us across. lie flatly refusc<l, saying that we had 
come tlu^re to work, not to go back; and steaming 
up lie <Iisappeared. I learned years afterwards that 
this was not sim|dy an incident in my life, but a 
jmri of a system known as ^^p<*onagt\” Men, mostly 
of foreign birth, are taktai to these Iumlx?r camps, 
surrounded by some kincl of barrier which makes 
escape impossible, and there they are compelled 
to remain. Aeeortiing to Unitetl States Government 
rc*ports, tlien» are tiumsaVuls, mostly Scandinavians 
and Slavs, in the Iuml)ering regions of our country, 
who are trapped in some such way and often com- 
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polled to work m ihiH forni of slavery sometimes 
for months, Tlie barrier in our case consisted of 
virgin forests on three sides am! a large body of 
water ori tlie othi^r. 

However, Louis and I did not imiaul to be caught, 
and our sailor^s ingenuity now stood us in good 
stead. We draggtnl a ftav logs togt^tlier and tied 
them into a raft with ro|>es and clialns which we 
found on the shore; we nuitli- some poles to push 
the raft and placing our heloiigings upon it, to- 
ward sunset of the sta*ond clay we started on our 
famous journey. For food we filled two whisky 
Ixjttles with molasses from a harrtd which we found 
on shore. 

We ha<l scarcity puslunl off when wt'* ht^ard shout- 
ing. I imme<liately thought <if tin* ''Sdhl Indians’’ 
of my childhootl stories. It provetl to lx* a Rus- 
sian who also Imd left the cam|>. He waved his 
ax in the air and enin^ated us to come hack to 
shore. From his gt^siiculation luui facial contor- 
tions, it became clear to us that he meant no harm, 
but that all lu* wante«l was a fret^ j>assagi’' on our 
new ‘H,rans’”lake»anic'’ lim^ ! We pulled back to 
sliorc^ took Itiin on and starteni again upon our way. 
The harmony which followetl can be l)etter imag- 
ined than descrilxHL With a Eussiiiii, a Frenclnnaa 
and an Italian, each not understanding the other, 
we and our tongues were repeatedly ami completely 
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confaunded and we had a twentieth century ‘'^Tower 
of BabeP’ on a raft on an American lake. 

We pushe<i away from shore and started on our 
journey toward ilve unknown. We knew nothing 
of our whertMdK)uts and <lepended solely on our 
general sense of direction. Toward dusk we reached 
tlie otlier side of an inlet not far from the starting- 
point, and the ([uestion now came up as to what we 
should do (luring the night. Naturally there was 
not much discussiori about the matter simply be- 
cause the linguistic facilities for discussion were 
totally absent. We pulh^d ashore, liowever, and 
from the preparations which Louis and our Rus- 
sian ^h!omrade"’ Ix'gan to make, I could see that 
w'e were destined to put up here for the night. While 
the last faint gleams of light were disappearing^ 
we gathered a few sticks of wood, (the Russian’s ax 
coming in handy for this purpose), and built a fire. 

It wm one of those autixnm nights when the pen- 
etrating chill of the air seians to creep to the very 
marrow of one’s bories. The sky was overhung 
witli thick clouds like omens foreboding ill. Not 
a star was to \k^ seen. The wind made a mournful 
sound througli the tree-tops. And in the thick 
darkness the glare of the fire ca.Ht pale and fitful 
shadows. Louis and the Russian were soon fast 
asleep. A creeping fear bc^gan to steal over me. 
Tlmnigh tlie forest I could hear the cries of wild 
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animals^ and from afar came tlu‘ mournful low ol I 

the moose ami tlie deer. With every f^ust of wind | 

a chill of terror swept over me ami it seemed as if | 

I could see animals comitSjLC toward me. Once in ^ 

my frenzy I cried out at the top of my voice and 
shook Louis out of his det^p sIumlHU*. lie assured ■ 
me that no animal wtndd come near ns lun^ as the 
fire was burniug. But this was poor consolation 
for the pile of wood was fast <lwii:ullin|j, and if the I 

fire was to be kept burning*, I must go to the forest | 

aiul gather mona I imph^red lands to stay awake ' 

with me, hut he turned over and was soon asleep 
again. I managtal to gnthtT more wood and all j 
night long I kept the fire hurning. Ihudiaps the 
reader can imagine in some nu^asure what went ! 
through my mind that night. I eurmot descriW it. 

With the first streak <if dawn, I woke my com- 
panions atid insist<*<l on leaving at (Uice the spot 
where I lia<l spent such a night of ndsery, and on con- 
tinuing our journey. We hoarded our raft and 
were soon pushing our way along in the sliallow 
waters. Tow’ard noon we lieard the blowdng of a 
whistle. At this, the Russian made motions indi- 
cating that we should nliandon the raft ami strike 
across the forest in tlie ilirection fnnii which the 
sound of the whistle catin*. Louis wais inclined to 
follow his proposal, but for me it was not such a 
simple matter. On that raft were all my eiirtlil} 
possessions, not much, I grant you, but in tliiit sea 
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chest and sailor bag were all that was left to remind 
me of Iiome and loved ones. Louis finally decided to 
follow our Russian friend through the woods. He 
had gone a few pa<*es when I was seized with a 
sudden determination that he miust not leave me 
alone in these wilds. He had been partly responsi- 
ble for my coming to this forsaken country; he had 
agreed to leave the (*ainp with me and attempt to 
escape from the traj> in which we had Ixam caught, 
and he must stay with m<^ arul see the game through, 
at all costs. I picki‘<l up a rock and marched up to 
Louis, He did not understand what I said with my 
tongue, but he tuuUu-stcHKl pcu-fectly well what I was 
saying with the rock in my hand. Although Louis 
was licarly twice my size, he was a moral coward. 
He offered no resistance, and waving good-by to 
the Russian, went back to the raft with me. That 
was the last we saw of our Russian friend, and we 
never learned whether he found his way out of the 
forest. 

Louis and I again lK)arded the raft and pushed 
our way along the sl)ior^^ By evening we were be- 
ginning to gt*t very hungry. Tlie two bottles of 
molasses were almost exiiausted. Above every- 
tliing else, I feared iinotlier night in those desolate 
wilds; and we had no ax with which to get wood. 
Just then in the glow of the sunset rays we saw 
a column of smoke. Have you ever been out at 
sea or in a forest and roamed for days not knowing 
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your bearings, and all at once out of the unknown 
comes some sign that help is near, and your sink- 
ing heart gives a leap of courage? That was the 
feeling that now came over us. But we must act 
quickly. If we would not spend another night in 
the dreaded woods we nmst make an immediate 
dash toward the smoke. We dragged tlie raft ontc 
a promontory, buried my l)elongings under a pile 
of rock and started on our (piest of life. As I looked 
back upon that pile of rocks, ih seemed as if I wag 
leaving the dearest friends I had on earth. But I 
had no choice— I must go or starve in that wild 
forest. 

We IxJgan to climb over dea<l trees and througt 
the underbrush, making very slow progmss. Here 
and there we found marshy sjiot.s over which, wc 
had to go carefully or he sucked into the soft; 
spongy ground bemeath our feet. Meantime it was 
getting darker and darker. For a time wc fearcc; 
we would never reach our destination; the thoughi 
even crossed my mind that we would fall exhaustet 
and be eaten by wild iK^asts, But we kept on, per- 
spiring and breathless, but driven by desperation. 

After struggling for an hour or so, wc came oui 
near the spot where we had seen smoke rising, and 
we heard the sound of human voices. We drew mm 
and saw that it was a sort of floating cabin or house- 
boat. It was really a floating lumber camp. A1 
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first we were afraid to go in, fearing it mi|^lit Im' 
a part of the same establishment from whicli we had 
escaped, and we would be <*au^lit ap^ain. But as it 
was a matter of life and death, we plucked up our 
courage and went on, first concealing what was left 
of our molasses. As we approached the raft, we 
smelled food. The crew was eating supjjer. When 
we appeared at tlu^ door there was a gcmeral com™ 
motion within; the lumljcnnen did not know what 
to make of tliese strange creatures. Louis did what 
he could to explain our predicament, and tliey imme- 
diately offered us the liospiiality of the camp. We 
ate a sumptuous suppew ami then Louis told at 
length the story of our escape^. We were given n 
place to sleep 0!i the floor, which seemcil as soft 
as down to our w’eary iKKlies. 

We learned next morrang that this was a rival 
camp to the one from whicli w(^ liad escaped. ''Plie 
boss was ^‘horrifi(‘d’^ at the treatment we had re 
ceived, and assununl the attitude of a protector and a 
defender of justice. We told him liow we had lifft 
my belongings under the rocks on the promontory 
and he loaned us a Imat to go after tliem, making 
sure that we would not escape with the lK>at, by 
sending two men along with us. We brought liack 
my sea eliest and bag to the camp atnl that night 
tlic lumlier jacks had an enjoyable entertainment 
looking over the strange things containcal in thtaii. 
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Some little trinkets I g-ave away to the men in toker 
of appreciation of the kiiuhiess they had shown us 
other articles disappeared mysteriously. 

On the following morning the boss hailed tin 
steamer as it passed by, and after much argumeni 
forced the captain, who three days before had re- 
fused us passag^e, to take us to Norcross. Onc( 
on board, the captain demanded the payment o: 
twelve dollars for our passage. We told him W( 
had no money and showed him the inside of oui 
pockets. He agreed to land us at Norcross pro 
vided we would leave my belongings until we coulc 
come back to pay him the money. It was not un 
til months afterward that I was able to redeem 
them. 

We emerged from this camp only to find our wa; 
to another, as there was no other work available ii 
the vicinity. It was while in tins second camp tlia 
I came near losing my life. It was now lafe Oc 
tober. The snows were In^ginning to fnlh adornin| 
the trees with matchless white and making a thii 
crust of ice over rivers and lakes. Sucli spotles 
beauty I had never seen iK'fore; tlie whole scene wa 
enchanting to me. In all my life I had seen sno’^ 
only once, and at Falinburgh I had once seen ic 
covering the water. 

One day I was detailed to go on an errand t< 
MiUinocket, some five miles away, across the rivei 
To cross the river one might follow one of tw^ 
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courses, eitlier go down to the brid^', some three 
miles down-stream, or cross over the rocks at a 
narrow phice, wliicli was fairlv passable when tlu 
river was low. On reneliin^ the rivt‘r I decided t< 
take the latter course. aMv father had taug;ht me 
that a straij^ht line is the shortest distance 
tween two points. So it is in the abstract. But 
unfortunatelv it did not prove to be so in this case. 
I noticed that the waters were pushing’ ovt*r the 
narrows and that it was impossible to cross at that 
point. Not far down-stream, liowever, I saw a man 
crossing on the i(‘e. The siglii fasednated me; in 
my childhood I liad dreamed of walking on the 
water, and now it seemed that my dream would 
actually come true. Witliout a moment’s hesitation 
I chose what I thougijt a con%-(‘ni<»nt place to cross 
and bi'gan to make mj way. Some two or thrin* 
miles above Millinocket the Penobscot IlivtT passes 
through a narrow ravirie and then broadens ma- 
jestically as it approaches tlie gigantic falls which 
furnish power for one of the greatest pulp mills 
in the world. I chose a comparatively narrow 
place to cross, having no way of knowing that 
waters rim swiftest in the narrows. As I made 
my way toward the miildle of the river I noticial 
that tfie ice was not so white as near the edgi% but 
did not connect it with any possible wtoikness in 
the smooth and iHaiutifiil pavement under me. I 
walked slowly in order not to slip. I had nnicliiHl 
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the middle of the river, when of a sudden, withou 
warning, the ice broke under my feet and I wen 
down into the icy and swiftly moving current. 

For the next fifteen minutes I had a battle fo: 
life. The madly-rushing waters dragged my fee 
under the thin layer of ice. I would got hold o 
the edge of the frail substance only to find i 
breaking in my hand while I struggled to get 
firmer grasp. I lay flat on the ice, thinking 
could thus distribute my weight, but whole piece 
would break under me and I would be floating 
on a large piece of thin ice. How I finally mar 
aged to crawl to shore I cannot say. My clothinj 
was soon frozen stiff in the chill wind and I wa 
completely exhausted. It was not until the ncx 
day that I fully regained consciousness and realize 
all that had happened. I wavS then in my bun 
at the camp. It ap|>ears that some one had picke 
me up and carried rne back to camp. I never ur 
derstood the details. Truly this was a r< 

ception which Monsieur North America was givin 
to a son of Sunny Italy. 

All through that winter I suffered greatly froi 
the cold and I did not know what it was to be rcall 
comfortable. Sometimes when I bear people speal 
ing rather disparagingly of immigrants from ten 
perate climates for hibernating during the col 
winter months, I am reminded of the experiences c 
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the first winter in North America and I understand 
fully why these humble peasants of sunny climes are 
williiig to woi'k all the harder in the summer months 
in order not to be exposed to the rigors of the 
winter. 

So climatic conditions indirectly become no small 
factor in the assimilation of certain immigrant 
groups and the non-assimilation of others. The 
crisp cold that puts a spring in the steps of some 
drives others to cover. Were it possible to properly 
distribute these people according to the climatic 
conditions of tlie different parts of the country it 
would be otherwise; however, that question cannot 
be considered here. Climate also explains in a 
measure why so many immigrants return to their 
native land from year to year. 

It was about this time that I..ouis ami I came to 
the parting of the ways. We liad come to work in 
still another logging camp, tlie crew of wliich was 
made up entirely of French Canadians. Lotus felt 
very much at home in their mitlst. I noticed from 
the very first that he was gradually beginning to put 
aside the Italian cloak which he had worn for sev- 
eral weeks and was liecoming a Frenchman again. 
It was natural that lie should do so. Hut I also 
noticed that in proportion as he was reclaimed t.o 
his own nationality, I was passing out of Loiiis^ 
interests. At last I found myself the only 
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eigner’^ in the group. Presently, on the ground 
that I was an inefficient lumberman, I was dis 
charged. 

I saw Louis just once after that. He was alto 
gether a Frenchman again, but for one thing. Eve 
since we had been together he had been wearing som 
of my clothes, even though they were far too sma] 
for him. Among other articles lie had frequentb 
worn a pair of gray trousers, my Sunday-go-to 
meeting ones, in fact the only pair of to-day-I-am 
not-working pants I owned. Louis looked so funir 
in them; they reached well above his ankles on hi 
thin mast-like legs and were tighter by far arouiK 
the hips than anything he must have worn in hi 
days before the mast. As I was about to leave th 
camp, I demanded that he divest himself of m; 
precious belongings, but he refused. So I planne( 
my revenge. On the Sunday following my discharge 
I had settled down, as we will presently see, in Stacy 
ville, and I felt a special need of my pantaloons, 

I decided I would go a-hunting for them. I box 
rowed a .38 rifle for the occasion, and strapping i 
over my shoulder, soon after dinner I started on m; 
punitive errand. On reaching the camp, I squatter 
myself under a tree, whose brandies reached we] 
down to the ground and there I waited patiently fo 
the appearance of my trousers. They did not shoi 
up all afternoon and at night I returned to Stacy 
viUe. The next Sabbath I started again on my hunt 
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this time I took to the road with my rifle bright and 
early, thinking I might have a better chance to see 
my trousers walking about tlie camp. On reaching 
the spot I again hid myself under the trees, with 
the barrel of my gun pointing tow^ard the door of the 
camp. All day long I lay there silent as a mouse. 
The pantaloons did not a|)pt^ar and it seemed as if 
they must have snarled a rat, for though everybody 
else came, I did not. once see Louis. Finally, toward 
evening, I saw two men standing near the side of 
the camp. I could not see their faces, hut on careful 
scrutiny, I observed the up^ankle appearance of my 
pants, and springing from my hiding place I cocketl 
my gun and siuhlenly faced Louis. *'\\Iy pants or 
your life!” I seemed to say. Louis stood petrified 
before me. I ordere<l him to dismantle liimself then 
and there, or I would shoot. He did not move. Just 
then two other men came out from the camp. Know- 
ing the true condition of my gun, and fearing a 
sudden attack from all prescud, I began to retreat 
slowly. Ah they came toward me I turned heel and 
fled without firing a single shot, for I Imd made stire 
to leave every last cartridge at the house, not wish* 
ing to inflict any injury on my best irousiTs or on 
the tliin legs witliin them. 

So I returned to Stacyville pantless, panting and 
forlorn, and I never saw my trousers any more. 
When years afterward, I learned the song **Xi*!lii* 
Gray,” visions of inj pantidoons would loom tadore 
me as I sang, “Id! never see my trousers any more.”' 


(There was a] brcakinp: heart beneath the stars, 
Ttiia’ the hushed earth lay smiling in the light. 
And the dull fetters and the prlscm bars 
Saw bitter tears of agoriy that night, 

And heard sucli burtdng words of love and truth 
As wring the life-drops from tlxe heart of youth 

Fho0b$ Oare^ 


CHAPTER V 


I CO TO JML 

T he reader will und(*rHtiind that on the day I 
left Louis and ihn camp my feelings were 
far from joyous. Here I was, all alone, the 
only real com|)anion I had in America forever gone, 
I was far away from Boston ami farther tlian ever 
from my dream of returning liome. By evening 1 
reached the depot at Stacyvilh^, and sitting down 
upon the station platform I |>ut my face in my liands 
and began to meditate ui>on all that ha<l transpired 
from the tinu‘ I left home years before to the present. 
Whenever I tliirik of that scene, there comes to my 
mind the pici\ire of tlie ih-oiligul Son* But in that 
paralile there was no ocean, no foreign country, and 
it was comparatively easy for llie son to return to 
his fath.e:r. If some of those dilfieulties Imd been 
considered in the story, I am sure it would lioki a 
very deep significance for foreign boys in this coun- 
try. I Iiave no doubt that many of them at tiiiiei 
are filled wiili <leep yearnings to return to their 
fatliers’ houses, but the distance is too great, tht 
ocean is too big, and tliey cannot go, 

filial 
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As I sat on the platform, I lived again in m 
memory all the years of my wanderings. An ine 3 
pressible longing seized me to I’eturn to my pcop' 
across the sea. As I write these linos, in the rej 
hours of this Sunday morning, I wonder how man 
thousands of immigrant boys are finding life a lonel 
game in tliis country and are hungering for the: 
loved ones at home. 

I arose, gritting my teeth. Then walking up i 
the station master, I told my story, and oiTering hi; 
the seventy-five cents which I had, I asked him f 
sell me a ticket to the nearest place where I coul 
find even one Italian. I longed just to talk to son 
one in my own tongue. But he shook his head; tl 
nearest place was Millinocket, and seventy-five ceh 
was not enough to take me there. Just then a mo 
drove up with a load of potatoes. The static 
master explained my predicament to him and askc 
him if he did not want a young man to work fc 
him. Right then and there George Annis, for tin 
was his name, offered me work on his farm at $15 
month, with board, room and washing. It seeme 
very good to me. In two or three months I wouJ 
earn enough for my return passage to Italy. So 
helped him unload his potatoes and drove back wil 
him to his farm, about two miles from the Stacy vil 
depot. 

/ Stacyville is one of those small hamlets so oft< 
found in the sparsdy settled sections of our countr 
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consisting of a rickety depot, a few houses, un- 
paintcd for a generation ; a store in which you can 
buy anything from a cobble nail to a feather for a 
lady’s hat ; a weatherbeaten old building which dares 
to assume the dignified name of “church,” and where 
a few old ladles and gentlemen look at everybody 
over their glasses; these made xip what is called a 
“village.” In Stacyville there was not even a church. 
Evidently the residents of this “village” did not 
believe in having religion intrude itself in their 
affairs. Occasionally in the winter time, when there 
was not much to do, a young minister from a neigh- 
boring village held services, but that was all. It is 
a prevalent idea that the city is the abode of wicked- 
ness and vice, while the country life is free from 
temptations of this sort. This may bo true in some 
communities in which I have not been privileged to 
live, but it certainly was not so of Stacyville. I 
have never in all my life bean! such obscene, filthy, 
profane language as I heard used by the men of 
that village. The oaths of the old Tuscan sailor 
on board the Franccuco were mild in comparison to 
it. The women too, on occa.sion, were not averse to 
the use of tine same kind of choice phrases. Some 
of the women smoked, not the delicate cigarette of 
the New Yorker, hut odoriferous old pipes. I.iquor 
flowed freely, though it was in prohibition Maine, 
and there were one or two houses of ill repute. And 
so I might go on describing the life of this first 
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village which I, a foreigner^ was to come to kuov 
intimately. From these people I learned my firsi 
lessons In English and my first lessons in Amcricai 
life and manners. 

I was much pleased at the outset to learn thal 
George Annis was an Ameiicmi, Thus far I hac 
come into personal contact with an Italian bar 
ber; Louis, a Frenchman; my ^^i)adrone,’’ ai 
Italian; the factory superintendent, a Swede; anc 
my boss at the lumber camp, a Scandinavian. Al 
the while I had wondered wdiat an American em 
ployer was like. So I was pleased to have Gcorg< 
Annis as my prospective *H)oss.” 

The first event of importance which occurred h 
my life in this American home was the changing o 
my name. George Annis, who I <liscovered later wa; 
almost illiterate, could not pronounce what he calle( 
my ^^Eyetalian’^ name. So he proposed to chang 
it. I was at first bewildered and wondered what m; 
relatives would think, since they had given me m; 
name to perpetuate that of my grandfather. But ! 
wanted to be as much as possible like an American 
and there seemed to be no way out of it, sO' Georg 
changed my unpronounceable Italian name to on 
that was genuinely American. 

This is not an uncommon experience among immi 
grants in this country. Some make a cluinge o; 
their own initiative, for the sake of convenience, o 
in order to be Americans at least in name. By fa 
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the greater number of changes, however, are super- 
imposed by employers. In eitlier case, some of tlm 
changes are truly humorous. Dr. Edward Steiner in 
one of his I)ooks, tells th(‘ story of a young Italian 
whose name was (liovanni Salvini. Having lived in 
this country for a period,-- it must have been in 
Boston,— he decidt^d to change his name. He began 
(to oast about to find some genuine American name 
which he might adopt as his owui. At last he bit 
upon one which was from its common use, to his way 
of thinking, truly American. So he called himself 
^^Mike Sullivan.’’ 

The name which (Jeorge Annls gave me, however, 
far excelled that for its true American origin ; in its 
very atmosphere it was Atnerican, and fairly smt^lled 
of Americanism, h'or a ptu'iod of some three months 
I was known as ^‘Mr. BeidstiMik.” When I discovered 
its true signifumacc*, I naturally objected to passing 
for Italian tenderloin. Then (it‘orge gave me a 
second name, Frank Nardi, which stayed with me 
until I entered school and was able to assume my 
own name again. Meanwhile, I was aslmmed to ac- 
knowledge to my people at home that I Inul con- 
sented to the change of my name, and I sent them 
envelopes addressed to ^^Mr. Frank Nardi” and di- 
rected them to insert in these sealed letters bearing 
my proper name. Later I leanusl tliat this it 
precisely the practice resorted to by immigrants with 
changed names. 
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At once I set myself to the task of learning Eng 
lish. My motive for this was twofold: First 
realized that a knowledge of English was nccessar 
to my work; and second, I wanted to acquire 
knowledge of English so that on my return home in 
few months I might become an interpreter like ti 
old blind man I had seen in Molfetta years hefor 
I applied myself to this task as best I could simpl 
by listening to the speech of others, and in 
months had gained a suflicietit knowledge of Bnglis 
to provoke the remark that I was a “liar” when 
said I had been in this country but a few month 
Of course one thing was greatly to my advantag 
This was the fact that there was not a single perse 
in Stacyvillc who could speak Italian, so I wj 
forced to use English at all times. In fact, it wi 
fully three years before I spoke Italian again ai 
then I found it difficult to say the first few w'ord 
It has been my observation that if young immigran 
in the early stages of their life in this country ha’ 
the opportunity to be separated from those wl 
speak the native totigue, in a comparatively bri 
period they get a good grasp of the English la 
guage. And what is more, they come to understai 
the advantages of mingling with American peop 
and to develop a wholesome attitude toward Ameri' 
and all things Anmrican. 

But I started to tell the story of my first lesso: 
in English. Soon after my arrival at the Anr 
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farm, I was put at the task of picking up potatoes. 
We had two sots of barrels ; I was instructed to put 
the large potatoes iiito one barrel and the small ones, 
together with those partly decayed, into another. 
In my eagerness to learn English, I asked Jolm 
Brown, a fellow worker, “What call these?” point- 
ing to the large potatoes. “Them arc good, good 
potatoes,” was his answer. As the most obvious 
quality was the size, rather than the goodness, of 
these potatoes, naturally “good” meant “large” to 
me. “And what them?” I inquired, pointing to 
the small and decayed potatoe.s. “Them are rotten,'' 
said Brown. In contrast with “largo,” “rotten” 
then meant “small” to me. The days passed and 
I felt quite happy in the thought of luiving learned 
two very essential words, “large” and “small.” One 
day I saw a beautiful young colt going by. I called 
Grade, the housekeeper’s little girl, and asked her, 
“What call that?” “Colt,” she said. Putting the 
two things togt'ther, I said, “That is a rotten colt.” 
She laughed and I couhl not understand why. As 
no one enlightened me, I kept on using the two words 
“good” and “rotten” in the sense I miderstood 
them. Whenever I saw a small house, I would say: 
“That is a rotten house,” or a small man, “That is 
a rotten man.” And people lauglual at my l^nglish ! 

George Annis also had some apples on the farm, 
and in the course of conversation often used the 
word “apples.” Now any one acquainted with 
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Italian knows that the word Naples in its first syl- ! 
lable is pronounced very much like ^^apples”; and 
every time the word was uttered I thought they were 
talking about me. This was perhaps due to the fact 
that I had been brought up to have a feeling of aver- j 

sion for Naples because of the life of that city, and j 

I was afraid Annis had taken me for a Neopolitan. ^ 
I worked on George Annis^ farm until late fall, 
and in the winter I went into the woods with him and | 
worked as ^^cookie’^ or assistant cook, in a lumbering 
camp of his own. In the early spring we returned 
to the farm. The time had at last come when I ) 
was ready to return to Italy. I had worked for six 
months: at $15 per month that meant $90. I had 
received only five dollars in cash, and that would 
leave $85 coming to me, which would certainly be 
sufllcient to buy me a third class passage and leave 
something with which to purchase a few gifts to take | 
back with me. In the meantime I had been in corre- ^ 
spondence with an Italian bank in Boston and had I 
made arrangements for them to reserve for “Frank 
Nardi^ a third class passage for the middle of 
April. About the first of the month I went to Mr. 
Annis and asked him to pay me. He said he would ^ 
do so in a few days. The middle of the month was f 
now approaching and the time for my departure ! 
was near, so again I went to him. It was then that i 
the truth came out. He laughed me out of court 
and with a sneer upon his lips which I remember 
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to this very clay, he hanciecl me a live-clollar bill and 
said that that; was all he could pay me. 

I cannot well descril)e the ftadin^ wliicli came over 
me. It was as if the very earth had crumbled away 
under my feet; I was bitterly an^ry; I hated the 
man and I batted America with all the strengtlt of 
my young soul. And as I reflect upon tin* incidcmt 
and the fec'lings which surgecl through my being on 
that day, I understand why '‘^fon*ign<Ts"’ are so 
often suspicious, and why tliey so often have cause 
to feel anything but admiration or love f<ir AiruTica 
and things American. 

I was determiiied to have justice, however, and 
so decided to go to Iloston and ask the assistance of 
an Italian lawyer in an elTort to collect the money 
I had (*arncd. I'o (haudi*- to do this was one 
thing. T(> carry out my (hadsion was a!i entirely 
(lifFerent matter. I wtmt to tlu‘ depot and offered 
the agent the five dollar bill winch Annis had given 
me, for a ticktd; to Boston. lie shook his head 
and informed me it woultl take much more Ilian that 
to buy a ticket for Boston. I tried to borrow some 
money, but faihsL One day I confided in a young 
friend of mini*, who disliked Annis, and he suggested 
a way wliereby I could get to Boston witlioui diffi- 
culty. He said it was often customary for a young 
fellow like me to jump on the* first train that came 
along and go whenever he willed. He even specified 
the coal tender as the liest place to ride. Of course 
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I had had no expi‘rii*nce of this chax’acter, b 
I was (iesperate aiul dech(hHl io follow his advi 
and get to Boston Iri the way lie had suggested. 

In those days ihtu'e were only two trains a 
through Staeyvilh*. Late one afternoon, I %rait 
for the train, and, following the directions of » 
friend, I took iny place on tlic hack of the co 
tender and seated myself as comfortably as pc 
sible, ready for the long trip. I do not qui 
understand how the cmgiiuHu* or some one of t 
train ennv failed to see iin\ for I, nnconscio 
that I was doing anything wrong, made no effe 
whatever to coiunnil myself, and in fact, got 
from the same side that tlie passengers board 
the train. The train started on its journey, and 
evening came on I Iiegan to grow caild. It was rati 
a sharp frosty night. All my clothing was still 
NorcroHB, and I was thinly clad and felt the co 
I curkxl up next to the <loor of the baggage car a 
tried to go to sleep. It must Imve l>een about 1 
o^clock when we came to a siding, where the tn 
stopped to allow a northliound express to go 1 
The engineer came out to look over his engi 
^i'hinking it WH)uld warm me up a little if I shoi 
walk around for a moment, I jumped olf the tn 
and went up to the engineer. He looked at me 
amazement and asked me wliat I was tioing the 
In broken English 1 told liim my story, liow I 1: 
lost my money and was going to Boston b 
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secure tlie help of a lawyer. He made no coin- 
inent, and I got on the train again. I do not re- 
member seeing any one else than the engineer. The 
express went by and the train started once more. 
As it sped on its way, t'very now and then the whistle 
would peal forth its horrible shrit*ks, intensified by 
the quietness of the niglit; aiul with the pouring in 
of freslx coal, tlie tlanu\s would shoot u|), heaving 
long tracks of light against the darkness of the 
sky. 

A few moments after th(‘ train had started, the 
door of the baggage <’ar behind me suddenly ojnmed 
and I felt a hand taking liold of my collar ami 
pulling me in. It was the train-master. Doubtless 
the engineer had In some way managed to let him 
know that I was on the train, lie pulled me to the 
center of the car and asked me to sit <lown upon a 
box. The other members of the train crew sur- 
rounded me, looking as if iliey W(‘re ready at any 
moment to spring upon im\ The train-master asked 
me my name and where I noting the answers 

in a little book. I told him the whole story as best 
I could, and wliea I was through he told me to stay 
there and I was thankful, for it had grown very eold 
outside. 

It must have htmi almut an hour later when tlie 
train came to a stop at a station, which I learned 
afterward was somewhere in Vermont. I had fallen 
asleep and the next thing I knew a great big iiian 
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stood over iin\ shakiiij^ me by ilu* shoulder. I awoke 
and answereti several c|Uestioas whieli he disked me. 
I imdersiood him \o say, ^"Vou slay iu flfus town 
to-nigliL i'oine with iiu* and Fll [ml you upd^ I 
took this as a mailer of c'ounseh although I noticed 
that he grinned. Hut as I was very tired aiul sleepy, 
I gave it no ihoughi and deeidtsl to follow his advice, 
thinking I %vou!<l go on the iuaI day. I was really 
thankful for his <dTer t>f shelter ami thought to 
myself that afttm all Americans kind to travel- 
ing strangers, as wt» were in Italy. 

The hig man took hohl of my hand and led me 
through the dark stretds. As lu* diti so, the same 
sense of security ennu^ over me which I had felt as a 
small boy whtai my fatlier wouhl take me by the 
hand and leatl me in llu* <lark. I walked along, now 
and then saying a word or two to break the silence. 
We came to a narrow alley, whicli seemed darker 
than ever. T!ie hig man {nilli*d a key from his 
pocket and opened a dtjor. Ih* led me in, still hold- 
ing me hy tlie hand, and locked the door from 
within. Then he liglded a small kerosene lamp, and 
I looked around. I said to myself, **What a funny 
sort of house this man livcH in ; he must Im a hermit.^^ 
It was a square room, with walls of hare bricks, 
There was no picture on the walls and not a sign ol 
human habitation. To tlie right were two tinj 
rooms, more like small alcovc»i ; in t*iicdi was a smal 
bunk-like arrangement with itriiw spread upon it 
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;e pointed to one of tliese uad said, ^^You can sleep 
icre for now.’’' Tlu‘u he In^gau io move toward the 
)or, wliile I looked at him in amamnent. As he 
)proached the door, still with his hack to It, he took 
it the key and unlocked it with his hand i)ehind 
m, still facing me. I reached for the lamp, wlilch 
as on a liiile shelf in the alcove, thinking to give 
m more light. As I reached for it, he .slip|)ed out 
Ith a (piick movenu'ni. and turned the key fi'om tlie 
itside. Tlien I saw the bars in the windows. With 
lis the aw'ful reali/.ation came over me: I was in jail, 
I do not like io rtH*olh*ct what happened during 
le next few monu*nts, or of the aw’ful anguish of 
lat night. It hurts im* even yet to think of it, 
here wnis a Hood of ii*ars and cries from a soul 
rung in Inittu* agony. lien* in the face of cruel 
justice and H(‘eking a means of securing justice, 
had been hurhal Into prison. What would iliey 
5 with me now? ''Fhe vivid stories of Hllvio IVllieo^ii 
risen experiences, whieh I luul read wdien a hoy, 
ime hack to my mind. Upon the wall were some 
mihhles in Italian to tlu* effeet that he who by 
mnee sliould enti*r that cell wouhl never leave it 
Ive, What would they really <io to me? Woulil 
ley burn me? Hang me? Hboot im*? No one who 
%B not gone thrcjugh a similar experience can fully 
adi7.e the feelings that surged through me, rriislitng 
j very «ouL How couhi I, with my scanty knowl- 
Ige of English, 'ex|iliuii my innocence? All that 
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long night I 8j>cnt standing by tiie bars, looking ou1 
toward the free woidd and wondering wluit woulc 
become of me. The silence was oppressive; m] 
heart-throbs were like nmffliai drum-beats. Nov 
and then, the sharp reallv^itlou of what had hap 
pened came over me, and I would cry out in shee 
bewilderment. I called for 'Another"’ as only a chiL 
can cry when utterly lost and in despair. 

It seemed years l^efore the hrst gleams of ligh 
began to appear in the sky. I Iind hud not a mo 
ment of rest. Quite early In tlie morning tlie black 
smith across the street (opened lus sh(»p. I mus 
have disturbed him durliig the night, for soone 
had he opened the doors than he caim* up to tlie bar 
through which I was looking and still crying, 
thought he was coming to show me sympathy, hu 
he spat into my face, saying sometliing which I di( 
not understand, then tunual Imck to his anvil 
Later, innocent little urchins and sweet little girl 
came and tlirew stones at me. It was about nin 
o^clock when I saw the big man coming iowar<l th 
jail. He said he had come to take me to court. ! 
plead with him to let me go, but he held me tightl; 
in his grip and led me through the streets, wlule i 
crowd of little children followed. I was in a cok 
perspiration and trembling witli exhaustion wlien w 
reached the court. 

The moment I stepped into the courtroom am 
looked into the kindly face of the judge a feeling 
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of hope came over me. I felt certain I was looking 
into the face of a fi'iend who would comprehend. 
There are moments in life when the spoken word is 
not necessary to give us a glimpse of a soul. In- 
stinctively I knew that I was standing before a man 
who would deal justly and kindly with me. In 
answer to the judge\s (questions, I precipitately told 
my story. I olTered him such letters as I had with 
me, from my rehitives and from the bank in Boston, 
as a means of identification. I saw a light of under- 
standing come over the kindly countenance of the 
judge. He und(‘rstood my predicament and ordered 
me dismissed, lie instructed the big man to brush 
me off, give me a breakfast, take me to the depot and 
buy me a ticket for Stacyville, the |)lace from which 
I had come, I presume this was in compliance with 
the vagrancy law of the state. I asked no ques- 
tion and offered no objection, I was thankful to be 
a free man again, evt^n thougli I was being sent back 
to Stacyville. 

I call never be thankful luiough to that kindly 
old judge. I have oftt*n wislied I might be able to 
express to him my gratitude for his treatment of 
me. lie miglit well have condemned me to a re- 
formatory or prison or heavily fined me, but he was 
one of tliose really human judges, who in dealing with 
a “foreigner’*' as well as a native, tempers the techni- 
cality of tlie law with the warmth of human con- 
sideration. This often saves a youth from 
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coiniiig a crinaanl. I pn*sinni% how^^ver, tliat some- 
where in the pnliee nvonis of ilu^ state of W'rinont, 
iny nanus alias '■^Frank Xanli,'”’ is lo he found: alono 

r » 1 . ® 

w’ith thousands of other unioriunnt es, some of them 
doubtless as innocent as I. Doubt li‘ss also^ some- 
where a careful student of tlu‘ criminal tendencies 
of the foreign-horn peo|>le of tliis country has 
counted my name along with thousands of others in 
his im|)ersonnI statistical study of the criminality 
of the immigrant groups in tlie I hat ed States. 
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rv«» a far at sea? 

And oner a llower gnawing stark alcme 
From out a nn'k; Fvr hritrti a ianoul make moan, 
lx*ft mnsterlens: hut never eimie to me 
Ere tiiJs sueh m*mv of creatures torn apart 
From all that fondki life and feeds tlie ineart, 

Michard Bmton. 


CHAPTER VI 


I AM CAUGHT AGAIN 

O N reaching Stacy ville where else could I go 
but hack to Aiinis’ farm? Of course I did 
not tell him all that had happened; but he 
realized that I had failed to carry out ray threat 
of seeing a lawyer, and so made no end of ridiculing 
me. Soon after my return George Annis disap- 
peared, and to this day I have no way of telling 
what became of him. It was hinted at the time that 
he had become so deeply involved in financial and 
moral difllculties that he had left for the West. I 
never heanl more of him. 

The farm now j[)aKHed into the hands of Mr. John 
Carter. For a year or more Mrs. Carter had acted 
as general Imusekeeper and manager for Annis, and 
as he had not met his payments to her, he made a 
deal whereby Mr. and Mrs. Carter were to keep the 
farm for a certain period. It was now time for the 
annual planting of crops and John Carter asked me 
to remain with him, promising to pay me bi-weekly. 
As my hopes for an immediate return to Italy had 
vanished, I decided to work for him. 

[1211 
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John Carter wUvS a French-CanacHan, of whom 
there are many in all parts of Maine. He was a 
short, 8tul}l)y fellow with hlaek must ache; quick in 
decision ami action; and comparatively 

speaking, an uneducated man, he was vm-j shrewd 
and had a keen husiness sense. Ills one over- 
ruling passion, as will he presmitly seen, was to make 
money, not only from tlte farm hut also from a 
nefarious traffic, in which I was to fmd myself 
deeply involved. 

About three miles from the farm was a logging 
camp employing about fi%H’ hundred mem Slircwd 
Jolin Carter realized that where lumbermen were, 
liquor would somehow find ii.s way, and from the 
sale of liquor some one would rt^aj) large profits. 
Moreover, he saw no reason wliy he should not be 
the one to derive this benefit. 

The reader %vill recall tliat Maine wm a prohibi- 
tion state long before the Nineteenth Amendment 
was passed. Although it was not impossible to get 
liquor in tlie larger cities, sueli as Bangor, Augusta, 
Waterville and Portland, it %vas rather difficult to do 
so in the country districts and elude the autliorities, 
especially if the sheriff was at all diligent in the 
performance of his duties, as was the case in the 
county in which Stacy ville was located. John Carter 
knew all this and took every possilile precaution 
against getting caught. One day he suggested that, 
as Ms handwriting was very poor, he would like to 
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have me transcrii)e some letters which he had written. 
I made no ohjecliou and copied his letters, even 
dgning his name on his instruction. As time went 
on, he asked me to do other tilings, such as sending 
in orders to a wholesale rupior firm in Boston, and 
sending all Money Ordm’s. The litpiors were being 
shipped to mj name in his care. 

He took the additional precaution of hiding the 
liquors very carefully. At first he concealed them 
In an iuifurnislu‘d attic, aec(\ss to which was had 
through a secret trap door which Carter built for 
the purpose. latter lie hid them in the barn, under 
:he floor, buried in tlu^ earth. Still later he totik mt^ 
vith him to the woods bordering the farm, wliere 
ve concealed the bottles in a hole whicli he had dug. 

Now all tills secrecy puw/led me considerably, so 
)ne day I aski’d Carter the reason for it. He said 
le was afraid the lumbernuai might come in large 
lumbers and, overwhelming us, seize the licpiors. For 
:he same reason I must be ready at a moment’s notice 
:o hide myself so tliey could not; find me and force 
nc to tell tliem where tlie liquors were hidden. One 
light he actually warned me to go to the woods and 
lide, for he feared they were coming. I climlied a 
;rce and rcmainc*d there all night long. 

Of course looking back upon it, I can see through 
lie whole scheme. But even then I cannot quite 
mderstand how human nature can descentl to such 
lepths as to take sucli a beastly advantage of an 
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innocent youth. I %vaH at this time about twenty 
years of inexperiencetl and entirely unsuspect- 
ing, ignorant of the laws of tla^ state regarding the 
sale of iiiioKieants, or of tlu‘ sentiment of the better 
classes of people rt’garding their use. So I went 
on, unwittingly conducting the nefarious traffic 
uiuier the supt»rvlsit>n of Charter, acting as a tool 
in his greedy and lawless hands. 

One tiling, howi^ver, trtiubled me considerably. 
In Italy, and in any ctnud ry for tluit matter, liquors 
are sohl liy the lowest class of peojilc, although they 
fire consumed by the public in geni*raL It wounded 
my pride deeply to realize that I was being com- 
pelled, in so short a time afit*r coming to America, 
to descend so low in the social scale as to be selling 
liquors. I ofimi wondiTcd what my people would 
think of me if they knew what I wais doing. There 
was one consoling ihouglit, and that wuis that it need 
not last long. Carter was paying me $15 per month 
(he could well afford to do so), and in a little while 
I would be in a position to return home. My rela- 
tives and friends need never know anytliing about it 
They actually do not know to this day. 

This infamous game continued for about three 
months, and then the unexpected happened, and 1 
was brouglit to realize the full significance of it 
About the middle of August a country fair was hek 
in Millinocket. Carter had laid in a good aupplj 
of liquors, and one evening, loading a double wagon 
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he started for the fair, taking me with him. On 
nearing the town, a mile or so from the place where 
the fair was being held, he drove into a patch of 
woods and unloaded the litpiors. Then he proceeded, 
with my help, to bury them. lie gave the same 
reason for this as for hiding the liquor at the farm. 
He instructed me to take out one bottle at a time, 
and when I saw some one coming, give him the bottle 
upon his producing a dollar and a quarter; then 
take out the next bottle, and so on. I wanted to go 
and sec the fair, but he would not let me, Haying lie 
had to go himself and drum up tra<le. 

I sat in the woods waiting for the trade to come, 
and soon it did come. In the course of three or 
four hours I had sold about a dozen bottles. Toward 
evening I saw a man coming toward me througli the 
woods at mad speed. I took him to be a thief, and 
made ready for an encounter. It was a young man 
whom I had never seen before. As he came up to 
me, be said, ^‘Ilun, Frank, ruur’ I thought to 
myself, on, young man, you cannot fool me,” 
and remained unmoved. When he saw I w'ould not 
stir he shouted: God’s sake, man, run. The 

sheriff is coming,” ^^Sherlff?” said I in bewilder- 
ment. Then like a flasli I recallctl my prison expe- 
rience. But why should tliey take me now? I was 
at a loss to understand, but impressed with the 
earnestness of the young messenger, I took myself 
deeper into the woods. Suspecting foul play, I did 
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not go wry far, hut Iviag low on tho groimd, I 
watchrcl to .stn* whut wns giuiig on. The .slierlif did 
conus I i-ecogni/.e<i liitu from his hadge, Imt he did 
not llful me nor the liquor. It was then the realiza- 
tion came over nu* that C’arier had plaje<I me false. 
For a moment I thought I would come out boldly 
and tell the .sheriff the whole story. But the thought 
of my previous jail experience and my fear of Car- 
ter held me hack. 

Ah the full truth dawmsl iqum my mind, I was 
stnml with a deeper feeling of tlt^spair tlniii ever 
before. Again I saw my <lream of home fading away 
into ohiiviom I went frtun spot to spot aimlessly, 
wringing my hands and tearing uiv hair, w'ondering 
ivhat W'ouhl become of me m’xi. Finally I reached 
the summit of a knoll, and thnnving myself flat upon 
llie ground, I Iniried my face In the earth. What 
to do next? Iltnv to find Carter? How to gt^t back 
to Slacyville? How to get luniu*? . . . These and 
a thousmul other (|uestioiLH passed ilirough my bo 
wildercd mind. 

Tlie sun was mm sinking lalow iho westerr 
horizon; tlm birds were chirping their good'nighl 
songs; tlm Mweid. cnlors of l.lu? fijrest were waftec 
on the cool evening !>reezes; the Iea.ves were rustlini 
gently. Nature was at peace, silent. But in m] 
soul tliere was tumult, anger, tJespiur, longing* M] 
heart was throbbing violently. Moments secmec 
like years. *^As there are jears in which man doe 
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not live a moment, so there arc moments in which 
one lives a lifetime.” In those moments I lived years. 
I was lying thus on the ground wlien the silence was 
broken by the sound of approaching hoofs. I 
realized I was not far from the road. ‘‘Can it be 
Carter returning to Stacyville, without even trying 
to find me?” I thouglit. In any case, how was I 
to discover in the semi-darkness whether it was he, 
without exposing myself. For might it not be the 
sheriff hunting for me? Just then the team came 
to a full stop opposite the place where I was hiding. 
One of the horses neighed. It was Dick, my Dick, 
the horse that I loved best, and used to feed sugar 
and apples to. There are times when it seems that 
the fidelity of a dumb animal exceeds by far tlie 
loyalty of human l)elngs. At least it seems free 
from selfislmess. In his instinctive way, Dick had 
felt my presence near, and I knew his voice. 

In a subdued tone some one called, “Frank . . . 
Frank . . It was Carter’s voice. I rose and 
walked out to the road, I felt a bitter, alniost 
murderous anger toward the man. It Is at sucli 
moments that the inheritance of one’s early training 
comes into play with unseen power, either to save 
him from possible ruin or to plunge him into some 
disastrous act. And I am profoundly thankful for 
the restraining power and the sense of Imnor which 
I had inherited,"' which witidield my hand. Otlier- 
wise, I dare not think what I migljt have done as I 
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approacluHi the wagon and Carter. I poured forth 
upon lain all tlie vials of righteous wrath; I called 
him a coward and a fool, a lrali(jr to (Joel and man. 
Soon calming down, howevtu*, I climbed into the 
wagon beside him, and we started on. Carter had 
recovered the liquor which \vas hidden in the woods, 
and which iii my tiight I luul abandoned. 

We moved 0 !i in the deepi*ning darkness. I spoke 
not a M’ord. Tlie heavens wert‘ clt‘ar and tlolled with 
innumerable stars, whose* gh*am cast a pale light 
upon our way. Presently, thick clouds began to 
roll up fiefore us; a thunderstorm was approaching. 
Lightiiing flashes cleaved tlu* sky, blinding us and 
frightening the horses, llaintlnips began to fall. A 
sudden fear seimi me. Cotild it he tliai tlolm (kirter, 
fearing that I uiight carry out my threat to report 
liim to tlie authoritic‘s, would slay me on this dtssolate 
road, under cover of the storm, and leave my body 
by the roadside? I knew that lie always carried a re- 
volver. An awful shiver {msHt*d through me. What 
suggested tliat thought I cannot say ; tlioughts 
are said to pass from mind to mind in unexpected 
ways. 

Just then we approached a liouse. Scrying the 
opportunity, I suggested that ns it was raining so 
hard, we sliould ask slu*lter for the night. lie as- 
sented, and 1 w^ent up and knocked at the door. It 
seemed as thougJi the house was iilmndoned; for 
twenty minutes or more we knocked and knocked, 
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but no one answered. At last a voice was heard 
from within. We asked for shelter, and after much 
argument, the man opened the door. lie had a gun 
in his hand. He finally consented to house us for 
the night, and caring for our horses, we went to 
bed. By that time I had regained my spirits, and 
that night Carter and I slept, or attempted to sleep, 
in a bed actually covered with vermin, such as I 
had never seen before or have seen since in all my 
wanderings. The next morning we drove to Staey- 
ville. 

Life was now becoming hopeless in the extreme. 
I began to suspect every one with whom I came in 
contact and to doul)t wliether iht‘re was sucli a thing 
as right or justl(‘e. Here I liad worked for nearly 
a year in an attempt to earn sixty or seventy dollars 
to return home, and I had been deceived at every 
turn, and those whom I trusted bad proved to be 
traitors. I had made sacu'ifices; I had been sub- 
jected to humiliation, to reach a worthy goal, only 
to be taken advantage of, only to find myself penni- 
less, and wbafc was infinitely worse, to be forced into 
a life of lawlessness. Those wlio would understand 
the so-called waves of crime and lawlessness among 
the non-English speaking groups in this country, 
need to know something of experiences such as these. 
Then and then only will they comprehend wliy help- 
less human beings, facing injustice and treacliery, 
become reckless ; while society hurls tliem into 
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dungeons as outcasts or criminals. Now that it i 
all over, I am thankful for tlu'se experiences, fo 
they have taught me to know and muler.stand th 
sstniggles of humanity, cspecialh’ of the “foreigner 
in this country. 

As it is in the life of a nation, so it is in the life c 
an indivlilual. At every critical moment, some or 
rises up to guitle and <lirect. In the life of a natio 
it is the statesman wlio rises to the emergency; i 
the life of an individual it is often some humble soi 
who fxirnishes tlie neetled help and guidance. Oftc 
it is a woman ! 



A MYSTEEXOtrS EVENT 



For a hit lor night and day they shall l>e tried, 
Tliey sliitll iiwmn within the erud hands of greed; 
But ever when the wrtmg has wrought its worst 
Shall rise Uetlet'iners nnswering to their need. 

Frtan stane liackwiaid BeihU’hfiu 
lludr Christ shall eome to them; 

Through the roaring hells of Mammon, by the path 
Of moeklng Calvaries, he shall pass in his wrath 
I'lU his hiJuuls have hewn the %vay 
To the daylight and tlie th^y. 

WiUi&m Jam0» D<m9on 


CHAPTER VII 


A MYSTERIOUS EVENT 

I N my case it was Mrs. Carter’s motlier. The 
dear old lady happened to be visiting her daugh“ 
ter at this time. I told her something of my 
early life and of the bitter struggle I had been 
making for months in an effort to make my way 
back home. She listened patiently. One day she 
frankly admitted that John Carter was a bad man; 
she would advise me to leave him at once. She offered 
to find me another place to work if I wished, on the 
one condition that 1 should tt.'ll no one that slie had 
been responsible for my leaving, as Carter might 
do her harm. She said she had a son in Sherman, 
six miles away, and she would try to get me a job 
with or through him. I took her friendly advice and 
awaited developments. 

It was while waiting for an answer from Sherman 
that an event, strange from the purely human point 
of view, occurred. As it helped to change t!ie wliole 
course of ray life, I will sim|>ly relate it here ami will 
leave it to the reader to draw his own conclusions* 
In the little brick schoolhouse in the village of 

im 
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StiiLcy%‘iIIt\ a zmhniH ytuini^ Baptist preacher wc 
haldin|( t^van^n^Hst ie siTvicH‘S. One vwnln^ Joh 
Brown^ in mw of his tlrunktai fits, aski*c! nu‘ lo “g 
to churclf’ with liiin. W’v liave already seen tlu 
my religious ttaiehing liad hnii very scanty, an 
my ideas about Protestantism wen* !iot at. all favo 
able, as I luui ln*en tauglit tliat tins was atheis 
and tlie \v<irship of Satan. Knowing that the 
were Protestant servicf‘.s, I refusec! to be eo] 
tainlnatect by nttemling, 1 did !iot go tliat nigh 
nor tlie folbming, Inii Brown kept insisting; so c 
the third evening I went, thinking iwrhaps it won 
do me no harm. 

‘'Phree of us \v(‘nt togetlier. We seatt*d otirselves 
the hack seats, wddeh, later 1 learned, evangel! 
preachers call ‘‘sinners’ seats.” I listeiu*d to tl 
songs and the preaehing, though 1 ccmld not unde 
stand what tlie preaelter was saying, nor the inea 
ing of the H<ings. But diunng the meeting somethh 
strange grippt*d tlie very send of nu\ What real 
happened I canm)t tell, hut something very re 
and powerful was transpiring in my eonseiouHnet 
Although neit.her that eKpiudence or atiy Hulmecpie 
one made me very religious, in the strictly Puriti 
sense of the word, yet for the first lime I thought 
life in terms of service. What relfitiiui the exj 
riences of the preccahng iTmnfhs had to the corn 
tion which made im* susceptible to tin* influence 
this atmosphere I cannot siiy. It is exceecHn| 
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difficult from the human point of view to explain 
such occurrences. 

A week or so after this an answer came from 
Sherman and I left Stacyvllle to see it no more. 
Thus came to an end one of the strangest and most 
trying periods of my early life In America. George 
Annis, whom I had thought a X'cal American, had 
turned out to be one of the most unscrupulous per- 
sons I have ever known. Ills gods were gluttonous 
eating, drinking, carousing, gambling, and indulging 
in all kinds of questionable practices. John Carter 
was not much better. Stacy ville I had found to be 
a hotbed of all forms of iniquity. There where I 
was to get my first glimpses of what I thought was 
a representative American community, I had heard 
the vilest and most profane language. Men and 
women alike indulged in all kinds of questionable 
speech. Words possessing perfectly wholesome con- 
notation were given the filthiest of meaning, and 
thus a part of the hhigllsh hunguage was forever 
soiled for me. Unx)rofes8ional x^rostitutiori wm not 
uncommon. Liquor was sold in open defiance of the 
law. Threats of murder W'cre frequently heard; 
lawlessness in game hunting was the boast of all; 
cattle stealing was not unknown, and there in that 
little hamlet of not: over five hundred souls were to 
be found some of the lowest microbes of our national 
life. In that community I had lK»en subjected to the 
most humiliating insults and torments. I had k^eii 
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tlie prey of (lie cheapest anil lowest dregs of Immi 
society. Had I succeeded in getting back to Ita 
at this stage I certainly should have carried wi' 
me an ugly picture of America and things America 
And I <lo not lu'sitate to assert that thousands upi 
thousands of “foreigners” have only that kind of 
picture of America to look upon throughout tin 
lives. 


FUtST CJ limits KS 
OK lUK KKAl. AMERICA 



A cottage, and a garden-nook, 

With outitHiks brief and sweet 
Across the nu'iidows, anti along the brook, — 

A little stream that nothing knows 
Of the great mni to which it gladlj flows, — 

Here friendship lights the fire, and every hear 
Sure of itself and sure of all the rent, 

Dares to be true, and gladly takes its part 
In open converse, bringing forth its !a»8tj 
And here Is mnsle, melting every chain 
Of lassitude and palm 
And here, at last, Jj si'cep with silent gifts. 

Mmr^ DyJt 


CllAVTVAl VIII 

FmST GLIIMPSKS OF TIUC RKAI. AMERICA 

K ind Mi\s. liojnton (Mrs. Carter’s mother) 
made arraiigoments wliereby I was to go to 
her son’s home in Sherman until I could find 
work. Accordingly, walking to the little village, I 
entered a new environment, in which I was to get the 
first glimpses of the real American. 

Another hard experience, however, awaited me 
thei-c. Mr. Boynton was a lumberman; he was also 
a heavy drinker and a gambler. lie was a large 
man with hard, pronounced features, brusque in 
manner and a veritable brute in the treatment of his 
wife, who was a little woman, and looked so lielpless 
by his side- She was a French-Canadian by birth 
and possessed all the versatility and warmth of the 
French, together with tlie common sense of the 
American. Her husband was so shiftless that she 
had a difficult task in endeavoring to keep body and 
soul together for herself and her two little children. 
But she was as plucky as she was enduring in the 
face of the hard lot which was hers. 

[1391 
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I lind hiH^n in this Immv two or tlirec^ days whe 
Mr. Boynton nsko<i mo \o load him some monej 
I low 1 h* f(nnul out tliat I Itad a lit t It* money I do nc 
kn<nv. I hatl inann|Xfd fiy tliis time* to aceumulat 
about $50. I had gnovn so suspicious of evorybod 
that I hesitated to lent! evt*n one emit. Mr. Boynto 
tohl me, Iiowever, tlial I could not n*main in his hom 
imlesH I loaned him $10, Mrs. Boynton, perhaj 
fearing tliat lier husband would spend the money o 
drinks and give her tlie usual beating whieh followe 
one of his <lrinking bouts, called me aside and com 
selled me not to give him a emit. Site further a( 
vised me to go to Houlton and deposit all I had i 
a bank. I'lie next morning I disappt*ared, and goin 
to Houlton, I made my first ileposit of $40 in a 
American bank* 

<>n my return tin* next <!ay I witnessed a vci 
pathetic scene. Kitlier Mrs. Boynton had told Ik 
husbam! what she had advised me to do or he su 
liectml it. He threatened U> kill lier wdtli an a: 
The plucky little woman drew a revolver and for 
moment X thought I would witm^ss a murder. Fo: 
tuniitelyt however^ nothing serious happeiiod* 

I now started out l»y mysidf to find work, at 
this lime fortune really favortxl me. I went to tl 
house of a farmer, Mr, Frank llichmond, who 
me a job^ and so at last I found myself in a genuii 
American home. 
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Mr. Richmond was a typical, native-born New 
England Yankee.” lie was a man of genuine 
goodness and dignity. He wore a goatee and a 
straw hat similar to what we see in pictures repre- 
senting Uncle Sam. Often when I see a cartoon of 
Uncle Sam I think of Mr. Richmond. His Sunday- 
go-to-meeting clothes were also of the type worn 
by our national relative. Moreover, he possessed 
a keen sense of humor, and had that enduring pa- 
tience on the one hand and that vehement tenacity 
of purpose on the other which we often associate 
with our good National Uncle. 

Mr. Richmond was usually patient with me, in- 
experienced as I was in farming and doing farm 
chores, but I soon discovered another side to his 
nature. One day he put me to work splitting wood 
in the wood-shed, wdiich w^as located next to the 
kitchen. Desiring to look at one of his beautiful 
daughters who was at work in tlu^ kitchen, I left the 
wood block and taking my ax, I began to split wood 
on the doorstep, near the kitchen door. In doing so 
I made a few dents in the steps. Mr. Richmond Imp- 
pened to come in, ami Bvdng what I had done, he 
began to pour forth a volley of the choicest epithets 
imaginable, most of which are not to be found In tlie 
dictionary. But I had a staunch defender, Mr. 
Richmond's eldest daughter. Doubtless she herself 
had been subjected to mch onslaughts arul therefore 
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knew where to throw in the first lines of defense 
She came to my rescue and a lively scene ensued 
which diverted the rapid fire from defenseless me. 

IMrs. Richmond was tlie most Wautiful characte 
in the home^ and possessetl a deep spiritual loveliness 
She had a dignity, a n*flm‘ment, an. ease of niannei 
a kindly and gentle spirit which made her truly 
first lady of the laiur’ to me, ller.s was not a hous 
in which people merely live, hut a true home, a trn 
American home, as I have eome to know It, i 
which are blended order ami cleanliness, courtes 
and frankness, consideration and ease, simplicit 
and sturdy morality. From the first day I enterc 
her home Mrs. Riehmoml made me feel as one of h< 
family, and thus a new day dawned in the histoi 
of my life in America, 

There were five daughters in tin* home, all of who 
were most consideral<* and courteous in tlieir trea 
ment of me. They were refim’d and possessed tlr 
genuine loveliness aiul reserve wliich makes a yom 
woman of good hreetling so inexpresslhly attracth 
Two of them were older tlmn myself, two about t 
same age as I, and one, sweet little Beatrice, w 
about seven years old and a veritid)le little ang 
Her sweetness bound a cord around iiiy heart whi 
still holds to this day. In the monllis which f 
lowed, my life with these people was so pleasant tb 
the feeling of abhorrence I liaci coine to have I 
American life was entirely cciuiiteracted, and I 1) 
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(ly first taste of the real America I came to love, 
Vliat would have been impossible in an. Italian 
Lousehold often took place in this home. I as- 
ociated freely with the young women, and often 
ne of them was left alone with me. I was not sure 
diich one was queen of my secret affections. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Richmond were devout and 
►ractical Cliristian people; in their home life was 
iractised the simple religious custojns of saying 
irayer at meals, and of family Bible reading and 
iraycr. Their religion* was a matter of everyday 
se and tin's impressed me profoundly. On Sunday 
fternoons the entire family would’ gather around 
tie organ and liave a religious ^‘^sing,” If seems as 
: I can still hear that family singing, Mr. Riclunoud 
ith his rich liass voice enjoying it immensely. 

On Sundays they also aitemliHl church service and 
unday School regularly. Naturally they took me 
ith them, and though I was a so-called Catholic I 
ad no objection to going to any place where these 
plendid people went. Some of my first expericaices 
1 connection with attending these meetings are 
'orth mentioning, I remember very well my first 
ay in Sunday School. A Mr. Butterfield was 
caching the young men’s class. The lesson was in 
hie Old Testament and Iiad to do with David. Tlie 
rat question which he asked was directed to me: 
Who was David?” As I had never seen a Bible in 
ly life before entering tlie Richmond household and 
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did not even know what a Sunday School quarterly 
was, the question naturally embarrassed me greatly 
and I was completely dumfounded. I could have 
told liim very much better the way to the Inferno — m 
Dante’s, of course-hut politeness interfered. J 

The middle-aged preacher, wdio came from Patten 
to preach in our country-side sclmolhousc, I liked f 
very much. He took a kindly interest in me from ^ 
the very first. Ilis pulpit teachings, however, seemed ^ 
very strange to me. From his preaching and from | 
what I gathered from other sources it seemed that it | 
was sinful to bathe, to shave, to manicure, or even j 
to laugli on Sunday. To taki» a wndk or go for a J 
ride w'as etpially ’wicked, also to whistle or sing any f 
but a religious tune. To read otluT than a religious | 
book was not a good thing. A novtd was always to ^ 
be condemned. To alteiul a gay concert, an enter- 1 
tainment or ilie theater was very wicktal. Now all | 
this seemed very peculiar, Imt desiring to be like f 
these Puritans wdiile with them, I tried my best to I 
do as they did, and Inlieve as they believe<l, idthougli | 
I must admit that it was ViTif hard work. j 

My second Christmas in America I spent with the ^ 
Richmonds. They had tJm usual festivitiei and it ^ 

■ was in that liome I saw the first Christmas tree. I | 
had learned of the custom of giving presents to f 
others, so stealing away to Fatten one night, I spent 
five dollars, all llie reatly money I liiicl, to buy a pres- 

J 
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ent for every member of the household. I did not 
hang the presents on the tree but hid them where 
each could find his own, as we used to do with the 
Christmas letters we wrote to father and mother at 
home. On the tree there was a little present for me, 
however. It was a small copy of the New Testament. 
I was much pleased with it and immediately set 
myself to the task of reading it, not so much because 
it was the New Testament as because it was a book 
in English. That Testament became my reading 
book in the months that followed. I soon dis- 
covered that there was much more than English 
in it. The book of Romans made a special appeal 
to me, chiefly because it made me feel proud to have 
been a descendant of the people to whom the writer 
had addressed the letter. The twelfth chapter, 
however, went much deeper. It was the first piece 
of moral and religious teaching which I understood. 
That passage so perfect in diction, so lofty in senti- 
ment, so genuinely practical in its teaching, appealed 
to me profoundly. I set out to memorize it and soon 
did so. Often I sat up late into the night, shivering 
in my cold attic room, reading and memorizing that 
chapter. It was the first passage of any nature that 
I learned to repeat in the English language, and I 
have never memorized anything better since. 

This memory work made me eager to learn more, 
and it was at this point that the oldest daughter in 
the Richmond household came to play a decisive 
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part in iny life. She was the teacher of the grade 
school at the little country schoolhouse. She came 
to have a deep interest in me, atul 1 in her. She it 
was who was to cause the great atmkening in 
my life. What story like this is devoid of some 
romance? She never lost an opportunity to hint 
at the great sul)ject and I to take inspiration from 
it. I hesitated a long time, not knowing what con- 
setpiences such a step miglit lead to. I feared that 
it might divert me from my purpose to return home. 
Finally I plucked up courage. It was late on a 
moonlight evening. I was still in doubt, but at last, 
hesitatingly as a boy will, I ottered myself to her 
and she accepteil me and I becami* her . . . pupil, 
It was no love match, nothing of the kind, but onlj 
an awakening to return to school and to books. 


**m;t bot, 

TOU OUGHT TO 
GO TO school” 


Know you tln^ monnlng of all they are doing? 
Know yt)u the light that thrir Hoid in pursuing? 
Know you the might of tin* world they are making, 
This nation of nathms whose heart is awaking? 
What In this mingling of jasrples and races? 
Look at Uic wonder and joy in tliclr fac(?s ! 

Alfr&d Noy0$, 



CHAPTER IX 


BOY, YOU OUGHT TO GO TO SCHOOI.’^ 

T he next day I entered Miss RlchrnomPs school. 
It was about six years since I had left school 
in Italy. Now I returned to it of my own 
volition. But soon both Miss Richmond and I dis- 
covered that there were other factors to be consid- 
ered than my willingness to go to school and her 
desire to teach me. The school, of course, was held 
in the usual one-roomed schoolhouse so common in 
the country districts. What happened on the first 
and second days the reader can easily imagine. 
Here was a young itian twenty years of age sitting 
in the midst of children ranging from six to fourteen. 
Not only this, but he knew very little English and 
had been away from school so long he hardly knew 
how to handle a book. The test was too great for 
human nature. The children immediately began to 
poke fun at the new pupil, to call him names, to 
throw paper wads at him and torment him in every 
way, until neither Miss Richmond nor I had a mo- 
ment of peace the whole day long. It was clear from 
the very first tlmt it was an impossible situation. I 
[ 140 ] 
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stood it for al)out a week, then Miss Riehniond sug 
gested that I lake private li\ssoiLs at lionie, to whic 
I gladly consented. 

It was then that I set out to learn English in re? 
earnest. Miss Hichniond sent to New York for 
Webster Abritlged Dictionary and giving me a cop 
of Aiiislee‘’s Magazine, sht‘ started me on my wa 
to master the language. I linvi*- always l>een than! 
ful that Miss Richmond starled tne out in this wa^ 
She could not have known anything aljout the S( 
called ^translation methocr^ of leaching English 1 
foreigners. If slie ditl, slie must have realized that 
would learn more in one day by dirt*ctly masterin 
English words, phrases arid idioms tlian I would in 
year by the thumb Imniing way of translation, 
have discovered that the translation method leads 
pupil to give seventydive per cent of his attention 1 
his native toiigue am! the nanainder to Englis' 
What he needs is exactly tin* reverse. In the m 
Miss EichmumI taught me English I fotnul I was m 
only acquiring the language rapidly, Imt I was {di 
leaniing tlie roots of words and tlirougli that meai 
was getting at the soul of tlje language. 

My motive now was fumlamentfdly different th« 
at first, as I faithfully applietl myself to learnir 
the language. At first I had desired to learn Englii 
primarily that I might, on my return to Italy, b 
come an interpreter ; also that I might better be at 
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to earn enough money to take me back to Italy. 
Now my desire to learn the language was based upon 
my intei'est in the family with whom I was living. 
I wanted to be able to understand these people who 
had been so kind and considerate to me, and I 
wanted to be able to convey to them my ideas and 
my feelings. 

Late that winter I left the Richmonds intending 
to return to them, but events so shaped themselves 
that I did not go back again to that beautiful home. 
In the vicinity of Skowhegan, Maine, lived the But- 
terfield brothers, relatives of the Richmonds. They 
were lumbering on their own account, and being in 
need of help and knowiiig that Mr. Richmond had 
no need of my services during the winter months, 
they recpiested that I be sent down to them. I liesi- 
tated about going, but as I was told that I was 
coming back, I went. 

I had been witli the Butterfields about a week 
when one day, it was the lOtli of March, 1901, Mr. 
William Butterfield and I were sawing a log which 
we had felled the night before. I was pulling one end 
of the cross-cut saw, he the other, when all of a 
sudden, Mr. Butterfield stopped and looked at me 
intently. As he did so the village clock in the dis- 
tance was ringing seven strokes, which echoed 
througli the frosty air of that March morning. As 
if struck by a new thought, Mr. Butterfield, with 
emphasis, said to me: “Frank, my boy, you ought 
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to go to school.” Tiiat uiui no more. I made no an 
Hwer and we Wi*nt on wiili our work. But his word 
kept echoing through mv conseiousiuvss as a sort o 
challenge. How could I go to school? I was goin 
hack to Italy 1 ’'rhen I had no money and no friend 
to help me out. 

One Sunday aftcumoon a wet‘k or so after this in 
cident, I wimt up to my room and throwing mysel 
upon my bed I fell aslei‘p. On awakening, I sai 
a copy of the Lt*wiston Journal lying on a chai 
alongside the bed and reaching for it, I began t 
turn tlje pages casually. My eyes soon becain 
riveted upon one page. On it was printed the stor 
of an Italian lad, w!u) starting as an illiterate, ha 
entered sehool, had gra<Iuated, gone to a theologia 
seminary and had become a successful pastor. ] 
seemed like a bugh* <*all sounding a note of inspiri 
tion. I remembered .Mr. Butterfitdtfs words. I aros 
went to the closet, packed up my few l>eIongingB an 
with calm resolution dett»rinlned to go to scliool t 
once. How I was to get tliere, how I was to pa 
my way, I did not know ; I only felt an absolute m 
tainty that somehow I would go to the scliool whei 
the poor Italian lad of the story had gone. 

It was no small task which I laid unconscious] 
set before me. I went downstairii ami told tl 
Butterfield brothers of my decision. Much to m 
sui^rise, they began to ridicule the idea. To thin 
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of my starting off to school without money ! It was 
true I had only about fifty dollars, all I had saved 
in the year and a half I had been in this country, 
but I reasoned, ^^Did not tliis Italian boy go to 
school without even a cent of money When I 
reminded Mr. Butterfield of the words he had spoken 
to me only two weeks before, he answered, ^‘'Sure, I 
told you to go to school, Frank, but you must save 
some money first.” His reasoning was in vain; 
nothing could turn my mind from my resolve. I 
would enter school at any cost, and now. 

In the face of the discouraging attitude the But- 
terfields had taken toward the proposition, I now 
decided to go to the village and endeavor to enlist 
the help of the pastor of one of the churches. I 
attended tlie prayer meeting that very evening, and 
at the close I asked the pastor if I might not have 
his counsel on a matter. He took me to the parson- 
age and I told him of my desire to attend school. I 
asked him if he would not be so good as to write 
the president of the school a letter asking him to 
give me an opportunity to work my way. He said, 
^^I am sorry I can’t do that ; I don’t know you and 
I don’t see how I can recommend you.” He gave me 
the name and address of the president, however, and 
suggested that I write him myself, and with that he 
dismissed me. I was frozen to the core by his stiff 
attitude and as I went out into the night my hopes 
began to flicker. 
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My origiiml cleiennhiatioii was soon renewed 
however, ami I tieeitied to take luiotlier tack. ] 
would write to the Italian |>astor whose story ha( 
awakened my iidtavsi to eider seliool; lie would cer 
tainl}^ help me. So 1 wrote liim a hotter,— a mixtur 
of Italian and Kngllslu and for a we<‘k I waltec 
impatiently for his answtax Daily I would go to th 
post-office, and n*eeiviug no mail in the morning, ! 
w’ould loiter ahou! tlu‘ slri'ets or in the pulilic librar 
wliile waiting for otluT mads to arrives Often ] 
would wadi for lunir.s at the same spot, on the come; 
near the post-office, 

I must have aroused ilte InivrvHtj if not the sus 
picions, of a ptdiceman, for one morning lie cam 
up to me and In^gau to ask me all kinds of questions 
who I w*aH, where I lived, what was mj nationality 
my trade, and wdiat %viis I doing on that street come 
so often. I answere<l his questions aiui told hir 
tliat I warn waiting for a lettt*r frtan a friend. H 
tokl me to *hnove along'" anil I did. Finally on 
day the long’-expected letter came. It was a ver 
formal, typewritten note, in English; it gave tl; 
name and address of the school and advised me t 
write to the president telling him of my desirei 
though he did not give me the iiaine of the presiden 
Tim last part of the note* wm clevoled to a piece c 
advice. In my letter to liiin I had \vrltten “I ai 
iorrow to trouble you,” ami his advice was that 
should write am lorrf to troiilde you.” Thi 
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was the most specific part of the letter. Again I 
felt somewhat bewildered and once more I found 
myself loitering on the street corner, this time star- 
ing into the air. 

Just then the policeman came along and I told 
him I had received the letter. I must have shown 
my disappointment and anxiety. He asked me to 
go with him; my previous prison experience, how- 
ever, made me suspictious, and I hesitated, but finally 
followed him, not knowing where he would lead me 
to, and for tliat reason keeping at arm’s length. I 
feared he might play a trick on me as the other 
policeman had done. We went on, and for a few 
moments I thought my fears were going to be real- 
ized, for he was heading for police headquarters. 
Could it be that one could be put into jail for want- 
ing to go to school? 


What institutes a school? 

Kot iiuoH'iit tmilH niul h-y-'inantlrd towers, 

Where thill traditions rule 
With heavy hand youth’s lightly springing powers; 

Not spiiehms pleasure eourts, 

And lofty temples of athletic fame, 

Where tlevotees of sports 
Mistake a pastime for life's highest aim; 

Not fashion, nor renown 
Of weidthy patronage and rich estate; 

No, none of these ran crown 
A sdund with light and make it truly great. 

Hut masters, .strong and wise, 

Who teaeh heeau.se tliey love tlie teueher's task, 
And finti their richest pri/e 
In eyes that open and in minds that ask. 

Ah, well for him wht^ gains 
In such a school apprentieeslilp to lifes 
With him tlte joy of youth remains 
In later lesstms and in larger at rife I 

D'^kA 


CHAPTER X 


MY AMEEICAN EDITCATION AN1> ITS MEANINa 

I WAS about to turn on iny heels and run for the 
country and the Butterfields’ when he beckoned 
gently. I stepped in, still seriously in doubt 
as to the possible outcome. Once inside the police 
station, I realized that he meant to transact other 
business than placing me in jail. He sat down on 
one side of a big table and I on the other. He asked 
me what I wanted to write to tlie presiderd of the 
school. I told him: I was a poor boy; I had no 
money ; I wanted to go to sciiool ; I had read about 
the poor Italian boy wlio liad gone to this school, 
and wanted a chance to work my way. The police- 
man wrote it down. Tlie letter was brief and to the 
point. He read it over to me, his face beaming with 
a smile of satisfaction. Then he asked me to copy it 
in my own hand. I did so, and we mailed the letter. 
Then the policeman took me to a good l)oarding- 
house where I stayed while waiting for an answer. 
Each day I went to the post-office and met my 
policeman friend on tlie corner or at the police sta- 
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Vum to rt‘port rt'sulf.s, A wtM^k passed and no a 
One inorfiin/.^ in* said, ^’''Soinet lung’s go 
wrong, luy hoy. VouM ind iiu* go on. Tlie preside 
sure’I! givi* ytm a eharuH*.” 

That same afti-rmam, with a suitcase of l>eloi 
ings amt an old hrtnvn overroni oven* my arm, I v 
off fen* sehoed. Oirunn* AlUm, for that was ^ 
pcdictauiuds nanus Umk me to tlie deptd, loaned 
his mileage; gave me an addn\s.sed envelope for 
return; put me on t!ie right train; t<dd the e 
<!uctor my story and askisl him to he sure to ] 
me ofT at Headlield. Ih‘ stood and waved ^‘goodd 
m the train pulletl out of the station. Whai 
frienti that polieeman %vaH to me! What a fri< 
every polieeman could he tt> the ‘^fon'igner” i 
what a service lie could rendiU’ to our country! 

What had become of my hdter to tlie presid 
arul wliy had X received no answer? It will be 
called that the Bkowhegan minis! i‘r laid declined 
WTite a leltiT for nu‘ ami that, he hiu! given me 
name and ndtiress of the presiiltmi verlially. W 
officer Allen achln’ssetl the envelope for me I < 
tatecl W. l*\ Merry,’^ as I had understood 

minister to say, instead of Mr. W* F. Berry, Ke 
Hill, Maine. Aeconliiigly, the Icdter was not 
live.riHL Six months later, tiesiriiig to discover ^ 
had become of it, I made Impiiries and foum 
buried in the posl^ofllct?. 

It limy be of interest to state that the mini 
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who had refused to help me later, upon learning of 
my success in school and noting that my name was 
receiving some slight mention in the press, claimed 
the credit of having direcled me to the school. Ilis 
wife even published an article regarding the matter. 

At about noon, on April 17, 1901, I stepped 
off the train at Ileadfield, four miles from the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, my objective. I was 
told there was a stage which went “up the hill” 
and that it would cost only fifty cents to ride. As 
I had exactly seventy-five cents in my pocket and 
did not know what awaited me at the end of my 
journey, I decided to walk. Taking my suitcase in 
one hand and my overcoat in the other I started on 
my upward road. As I passed by the stage I heard 
a man say, “Fools ain’t all dead yet,” but did not 
realize then that it was directed at me. I had gone 
a short distance from tlie dejiot when I saw a wagon 
coming out from a house, headed toward the lull. 
To make certain that I was going In the right direc- 
tion I made inquiries of tlie driver. lie said he too 
was going to “the hill” and would l)e glad to have me 
ride with him. I climl)ed in alongside of him. At 
once I felt a sense of security and that I liad found 
a friend. lie asked me about myself and I told him 
my story. He was at once interested and offered 
words of encouragement and helpfulness. Weeks 
afterward I learned that he was the son of the late 
Dr. Chase, former president of the school. He gave 
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me much iiifonuatiou aiul ativice aiul even took in 
to the oflice of the presidmii aiul introduced me h 
Professor 1 1. I'k I'reft*! heren, sulKse(|uentl v professo: 
of (treek at C'olhy ('olle|^(‘, and at that time actin| 
president of the schooL 

PVom the nuunent I set foot on the ‘‘^Iliir^ I fel 
an atmosphere of friendliui'ss and Iu‘lpf illness 
Professor Trefethenm at ouet‘ c*iidea,vored to fin^ 
work and shelter for me. Bv ni;;!d. I, had m; 
first job. The work was to saw three cords e 
wood wliieh was so <lry tliaf every hoy wlio ha^ 
tried it had pven up in dis/pist. I received $t3,5 
per cord for sawing and splitting. It took me abou 
two weeks. I was told years aflm’ward that a woma 
who saw* me at this task ninarked that in that bo 
was gootl timber for an Ammncan. I hope this wii 
true, but I certainly would not wish to lie sawin 
that kind of timlier all my life. 

The clay following my arrival I was hard at wor 
on my studies in the preparatory class. I was ver 
happy in my new environment. But a few days late 
my troubles began to brew. Late one afternooi 
mucli to my astoiUKhmentt a young lady studer 
came to me after class and very pleasantly iiivik 
me to take a walk with lier. It was very sudden^ an 
it embarrassed me greatly. But thinking it tl 
custom in this country for a young lady to mal 
sucli advances, I made no objection but meekl 
followed her lead *%rmed and well prepared.” ^ 
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walked toward the lower part of the campus* We 
came to a large tree and sat down under it. 
Tlie matter was growing serious ! She started the 
conversation by saying something about xny knife. 
Now I Iiave already related how I had lost my beauti- 
ful knife on my first excursion into the woods, a 
knife wdiicli had come down to me as a heirloom. It 
seemed very mysterious to me that she should know 
anything about my knife, but thinking that perhaps 
in some strange way she had come into possession 
of it, I began describing it to her: a black-handled 
knife with two blades and a silver seal on the handle. 
She appeared to be puzzled and insisted that I had 
the knife. At last, apparently unconvinced by my 
assertion that I had lost my knife, she led me back 
to the buihling, and that was the end of my romantic 
adventure ! 

It was tlie custom for all the students to attend 
the Sunday evening prayer-meeting. The following 
Sunday I went along with the rest. At the close of 
tlie meeting as I was about to go the pastor called 
me aside and asked if he might not speak to me in 
private about an important matter. I loitered while 
the students were passing out, and I noticed that 
they looked back at me rather curiously. The doors 
had glass panels, and after all had passed out I saw 
some of the girls (oh, the girls!) looking through 
the glass. 

The minister l>egiin to speak in sad and serious 
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toiu\s. ‘‘In tluH count lie said, is not cus- 
touiary to carry knives.**’ The moiueut he uttered 
the wortl ’^iuiilV'* my miiul went hack to my lost 
knife and to the inciticnl of the walk with the young 
lady. As he jmx'eethsl wllli wonls of counsel and ad- 
monition, he usetl the won! ^"stiletto'’ synonomously 
wdth the Wiu'd “knife.**’ There appeared to be some 
uncertainty in his miiui ns to just wliat it was, but 
one thing was ctudain: I liad a weapon ami I was 
an Italian. Tliat was enougln All Italians carry 
W’eapons and are tlangenins creatures, according to 
tlie common American heliidk He assured me that 
he harhoreil no ill feelings iowartl me, hut lie made 
it plain tliat it was not a gooti thing to carry a 
weapon ami tliat since coming to the school I had 
caused great disturbance by o|)enly carrying a 
^^sliletto.” He further stated that the girls (fragile 
little creatures!) had refused to la* in classes which] 
was attending, wdiile the boys luid sworn that thej 
had seen me brandishing the dreadful weapon, ^^Un- 
less you give it up,’’ he continued, ^‘you will h 
obliged to leave schoold^i 

I was dumfoumled and completely mystified 
True, I did actually Iiave the wa»iipon on me 
but of course I would not admit it! Woulc 
you reader, had you becui in my place? A tensi 
moment followed. Finally the pastor, to cHncl 
the matter, saicl that he liimself liad seen it i 
few moments before, and for that reason had aakei 
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me to remain. If I did not mind, he would at least 
like to look at it. The point of it was even then to be 
seen sticking out of mj vest pocket, shining brightly 
against a blue silk handkerchief. I could deny it 
^ no longer. Taking hold of the lapel of my coat, he 
pulled it open, reached for the dreaded weapon and 
pulled it out. All was up with me ! 

It was an aluminum comb, conveniently pointed 
at one end to be used for manicuring, and not for 
^ carving out human hearts ! It did look very much 
like a stiletto. I now saw through it all. How 
the good parson must have felt as he held it in his 
hand! So far as I know, no explanation was ever 
made of the matter, and to this day, I venture to 
say, some of my schoolmates still remember the 
dreadful days when they went to school with an 
I Italian who carried a stilletto with which he in- 
tended to carve out hearts, both men’s and maidens’ 1 
A friend of mine once remarked that it would have 
been only fair if the authorities had made a state- 
ment relative to tlie true nature of the supposed 
^ weapon. For my part, however, I have always 
looked back upon that incident with much merriment, 
i The following incident I wish to narrate as illus- 
trating how I first became aware of the American 
trait of open and fair play. It was at the beginning 
of the next school year, when as a ‘‘soph” I had 
begun to “feel my oats.” As I have stated, Dr. 
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W. F. Bfrrv whk the presicienf: of the school I 
coiLsitler him one of the noblest men it has been my 
privilege to know in Amtnht'u. 1 admired him very 
greatly and always Iisleiu‘d very attentively to the 
brief atidresses he used to make at chapel. These 
little talks were a great inspiration to me. They 
w'ere so simple, so eariH*st and so practical that I 
understcHHl almost t‘vcry word of them. lie gen- 
erally spoke on matters of morality and good 
conduct, and in the course of his address he would 
frecpiently make tise of the phrase, punctilious 
regard ftJr the rights of others.'^ This plirase had 
become a sort of by won! with some of the boys, who 
would repeat it in making sport of the president. 
All this did not set well wit !i me. In fact, it would 
so exasperate me at times that I ha<l hard work to 
keep from striking some of tlu* offenilers. Next to 
me was rooming a ^Trt^Hhy’^ wh{> took special delight 
in mocking the president, <\HpeeIidly iti luy presence, 
because he knew how^ it alfected me. lie would 
frec'|uently repeat the phrase in my hearing, and 
frequently I tlid not hesitate to let him know hoTS 
1 felt tdK>ut the matter. I sttuMl it as long as I could 
Fimdlj, one day I assemhleil a group of *%ophs^ 
and led a raid upon the offending ^Treshy.” Know- 
ing me to be the leader of the gang, he naturaU] 
turned upon me with a vengeance. In tlie scuffli 
which ensued in Ins rooin^ I reached for a pitcher anc 
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dealt him a blow upon the head, which broke the 
pitcher and drew blood. 

I realized that I had made a bad break. Ashamed 
to look any one in the face, I remained locked in my 
room for three days, an upper-class friend bringing 
food to me. I was conscious that however justified 
I might be, this was a serious error. On the third 
day. Professor J. O. Newton, who in the presidents 
absence from the school had charge of the adminis- 
tration, came to my room and informed me that it 
had been decided that I should leave the school unless 
I was willing to make a public apology. While I was 
really not very sorry for having risen in righteous 
indignation against tlic rascal, I agreed to make a 
public apology. That evening, supper over, the 
girls were dismissed from the dining room and the 
boys asked to remain. In a few words I’rofossor 
Newton explained the situation and then gave me a 
chance to speak. It was a scv(,‘re test for me; in all 
my life I had never had such an ordeal to face. But 
I stood up and frankly apologized. The boys re- 
sponded with a great ovation which made it plain 
that I had touched the right chord. We were dis- 
missed and the incident ended there. 

But the way the matter had been handled im- 
pressed me greatly. In my home town, an occurrence 
of this character would surely have started a feud, 
at least among the boys. But here the straight- 
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forwarilncBH, tlie fair plav aiul the fraiikness which 
characterized the whole iiicidenf apjH'aletl to me as 
stamlards of coiuiuct wortliy td reet)«;!iition and of 
acceptance. 

I remaineil at the Maine Wesleyan Seminary for 
three yearn, during whicdi UnH‘ I passinl through 
some unpleasant eKpt^rieiices on account of my 
foreign birth. A few stiulentH felt no hesitation in 
honoring me with n *hlagt>'" now and tlam, l)ut this 
was not at all general. A far larger numluT showed 
a kindly and encouraging atliiude toward me. 
There was one instamns however. In whiedi a number 
of my fellow-students showed ill finding because I 
was a ^doreigner.-’ This was during my thir<l year 
in school, when tlie cast for the senior play was 
chosen. The ^^Senior Play’’’ was <*onHiilfred the 
greatest event of the wliole school year. ICach year 
the cast was chosen hy tlie faculty from such mem- 
bers of the senior class as Wiu*e deemed most worthy. 
It was always considered a gri*at honor to he so 
chosen. That year the *'&Iercliiint of Venice’^ was 
to be presented and the factdty was generous enough 
to assign to me the part of Shylock. This caused 
a furore among some of tlie smiiors on scores. 
In the first place I was not legitimately a senior. 
I had entereil only three years before, but by dint 
of constant application ami hard work I had man- 
aged to gain one year and was to griMluiite the fol- 
lowing Commencement, Tliis placed me in the 
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senior class by adoption, but not by inheritance. 
Some of the seniors were very reluctant to adopt 
me and threatened for a while to go on strike. The 
second reason was that I was a “foreigner.” Cer- 
tain members of the class did not hesitate to let me 
know how they felt about the matter. One boy did 

not mince words: “You d dago! You have 

no right to play that part or to be in the ’senior 
play at all.” 

It has always been my philosophy, when anything 
of this kind occurs, to take it as it comes, and dis- 
miss it from my mind. In this case I gritted my 
teeth, pulled the straps of my harness tighter, and 
bending to the load, I resolved to prove whether or 
not I was worthy of the honor which without my 
seeking had been bestowed upon me. For the next 
two or three weeks I worked almost continuously 
night and day, until I had actually memorized every 
word of the play. In view of the fact that I had only 
begun to learn English three years before, I do not 
myself see how I managed to do it. I am certain I 
could never do it again ! It was the urge of achieving 
a goal for a definite purpose that drove me on. 

My laborious task, however, brought its own re- 
ward. It immediately won me the good will of my 
fellow players. When we came to the first rehearsals 
the majority of the participants, as usual, had not 
learned their parts, while I had thoroughly memo- 
rized theirs as well as my own. Instead of their re- 
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seating this, they begun to sliow a friendly attitude. 
As the reheur-sals proceedetl, and even on the very 
night the play was rendered, I jokingly acted as 
walking prompter, often putting into the mouths of 
the other players the words of their parts, saying 
good-naturedly: “Speak the speech I pray you as 
I pronounce it to you.” I must own that the atmos- 
phere had completely changed before we were 
through, and my fellow students showed an entirely 
different spirit. 

'I'he nest issue of the school monthly had a flat- 
tering notice. I <iuote it here, because it so well 
illustrates my point: 

“The character of Shylock deserves special men 
tion. Mr. Panuimo took this jiart and it was cer 
tainly very finely done. The remark has even beei 
heard from a critic in such matters that it has sd 
dom been done better even liy professionals. 

“I’erhups too much cannot be said in praise o 
the way in which the acting was kept up to the end 
Even when Shylock was not speaking he still kep 
the same appearance, mumbled to himself, cast look 
of hatred on those whom he regarded as enemies an 
never allowed us to remember that he was M: 
Panunzio and not Shylock liimself. The generi 
verdict seems to he tliat tlus part was rcmarkabl 
well done and deserves all the praise it can possibl 
have.” 
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While in the outer world these praises were soun<^- 
r, in my inmost consciousness something much 
re vital was taking place. This was the first 
il, tangilfie encouragement I had I'cceivod since 
it fatal night, four and a half years before, when 
lad left tlie sliip. As I reflected upon it, I began 
realize that, even with the serious handicap placed 
on me by my foreign birth and lack of language, 
rk would win; that I was, after all, the ‘^captain 
my soul.” I really began to belitwe, what I had 
iously questioned before, that if a ^‘^foreigner” 
,lly tries to make good, recognition will come. I 
•ther realized that with the better classes of 
lericans, such as my teachers were, ‘hi marfs a 
n for a’ that.” My participation in the play and 
favorable comment it had recanved were In ihem- 
rQB quite unimportant. And yet they would have 
n significant in the life of any Imy, and doubly 
in tlie life of a foreign boy. I had conquered 
linst tremendous odds, and for this I was chiefly 
ebted to my teachers who had given me a chance, 
1 with the satisfaction that my first success 
ught to me came my first desire to remain in 
erica and become a part of her. 

Vhile these thoughts were taking definite shape 
my consciousness, I had another entirely unex- 
ted manifestation of the same principle of fair 
y. At the State University at Orono, Maine, an 
irscholastic oratorical contest is held yearly, to 
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wliich each of the iwctity or more preparatory 
schooLs of the state of Maine one delegate. 

Three pri/.t‘s and Uso honorahh^ mentions are otfered. 
Our school hail sent its tlelegate each Year and had 
once captured tlu* first pri/.e, some fifteen years i 
l,K‘fpre. 

When tlie facidty of the Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary came to ehoisse its representative for the com- 
ing* eoniesf, to my utter ama/ement, the choice fell 
upon me. At first I did not see liow I could possibly 
do it, hut under the personal eneouragemeni of my 
teacher in idocufion, IMi^s Alma (iilehtd, I finally 
took lieart and set myself to what siaaned a Hercu- 
lean task. 

For the tiexi few wet^ks I w<n*ked, untiringly in 
preparation for this supreme ti‘st of my school life. 
Two considerniiiins lu*Ul me iinsw*ervlngly to my ; 
work. First the pride of the school was at slake, | 
and I must rt*present her wand Idly. Second, here 
was an opporhndty to prena* to the puhlic at large 
that tliough I w*aH a "^fc^reigner'' I couhl |>lay my 
part in life, were I given a chance, I had heard 
so much iiiid against the ^Toreigneri' that I had 
actually come to had a sense i»f sej'»ariition, and 
to assume an attdfude of selfnlefeiise ami a lena- 
doiii purpose to prove t!ie w’ortldiiess of itiy man- 
hood, independent of the ficcidmit of hirtdL 

Tlic time for tlie contest finally arri%aal and re- 
ceivirig instructions from the faculty, I stnrltal for 
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Orono. On the evening before the contest, a pre- 
liminary try-out was held and from the entire num- 
ber of contestants, eight were chosen for the final 
contest. I had at no time been very confident; so 
I was somewhat surprised to find my name posted 
on the bulletin board the next morning as one of 
the final participants. The evening came and the 
contest was on. The chapel, seating some five hun- 
dred people, was crowded to the doors, and the in- 
terest was intense. I was fourth to speak. I gave 
the entire Court Scene from the ^^Merchant of Ven- 
ice.” From the moment I began, I was absolutely 
oblivious to the presence of the audience, lost in 
my supreme effort. It was a great moment in my 
life, the like of which I have experienced only twice 
since that evening. 

The contest over, the judges withdrew and later 
returned with their decisions. One by one four of 
the contestants were called to the platform. As 
only three prizes were offered, I knew that I had 
failed. The chairman of the committee was the 
professor of Latin at the University. Solemnly he 
announced the awards, but instead of first announc- 
ing the first prize, he announced the two special 
mentions and dismissed the recipients from the plat- 
form. Then he announced the third prize and fin- 
ally the second. When this was over, he stepped 
to the front of the rostrum. A tense moment fol- 
lowed. Amid a breathless silence, he made a few 
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niui then fulh*ringly spoke iny name and 
lihktsi t!mt I Ik* eNCiirh’d to Ihr platform. The au- 
ciirner Inirsi in tn-nu*mlcms applause. I sank 

into iny seat. Stmu*tlau<jf iiU‘Xplieal)le f^ripped my 
vt*rv soul. My i*ves iH't'aine tlini. II was not joy, nor 
Htirrow, tiiou^h pto'haps a sense of irlumpli in a 
rightetnts enuse. Here was su<a‘ess, and for it I 
was liuinldy grateful. At las! I felt the shackles of 
suspicion aiul ill-will fall from me. I saw the 
triumph .fustl<a% not, nlom* for myself, hut for all 
who, like myself, had suffertHl unt«dd humiliation. 

I nanainisi in my seat. Idu* audience shouted, 
^*To the {dutfcjrm, to the plalftnan Borne one 
escorted mt* up. I was awnr<lt*d tin* first prize and 
a lurgi*- ptaumni. 

As the days passed and 1 realized more and more 
the significance of the evtud, I herame tlioroughly 
convinced ttiat after all witli AmiU'icaks lamt peo- 
ple, fonagn hirtli makes little or rro tlillerence. Yet 
witliaU tlien* was nn oppressive hading of lonclh 
ness. I Inul no <jne in all this country with whom 
to sliare ihe.se little successes, (humot one very 
iniicli ladler bear the loneliness of failure than that 
of success? 

Another matter coimectol with iiij ichool life de- 
serves mention htHouise it illustrates the inspira- 
tional methods of rny American teachers in contrasi 
to the coercion of my instructors in Ilnlyf and tb 
difterence in results. At home I had left school ai 
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direct result of not wanting to study mathemat- 
s. The bump which my tutor had made when he 
roke the ruler on my head, transplanted to the 
spirational soil of America, had now grown so 
msiderably that at Commencement I was able to 
in the only prize offered in advanced mathematics, 
ir which several students had a neck-and-neck 
Lce. 

At Commencement also I had an opportunity to 
>mpete with my follow students in an oratorical 
►ntest. Every one thought that as I had used the 
jurt Scene of the “Merchant of Venice” at the In~ 
rscholastic contest, I would also use it here. How- 
er, I realized that this would give me an unfair 
Ivantagc over my fellow students, and I prac- 
sally relinquislied my rights in the contest. With 
i attitude of indiirerence toward it, I learned 
mething else rather Imrricdly, and was perfectly 
tisfied to lose the contest, rather than to seem to 
Lve capitalized my advantage over my fellow-stu- 
nts. 

Before leaving this description of my school life, 
must make brief mention of a trip I made to New 
ork during the summer of my second year at 
hool. I had heard of the Museums of Arts and 
Natural History, and of the Cathedral of St. 
)hn the Divine in New York, the latter then in the 
mrse of construction. In the five years I had 
len in America, I had scarcely seen an edifice which 
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stood particularly for Art or Beauty. I dec 
go to New York to see tlieui, 1 took the I)o« 
Fortlaiul and as I did not have much ixu 
did not even purchase a laudh. On reachir 
York, I spent a day in the Bluseinn of A 
one in the Museum of Natural Ilistorj, 
visittal the (^ithedral on llOth Street. My 
tary store Innng very mea|^er, I lived on "j 
and milk durini^ my entire stay, hut I left 
feeling of great satisfaction and with a last 
precision of what I had seen. 

In the autumn of 1907 I entered Wesleys 
versiiy, Middletown, t’onneciicut, one of t! 
a class of a hundred and twimty to he iu 
witliout conditums, I luul pai<I all my e^epeu 
had $50 to start college on. All through 
I had the sympathy and rodperation of the f 
I paid all my expenses, partly lli rough scholu 
I took part in minor atldetics, represent 
College on the Varsity Debating Team fo] 
years, and participated in the various ora 
contests, winning some pri:^^.ei. In 1911 I i 
an A. B., and in 1912 an A. M. In 1911 I ^ 
Boston University School of Theology, inteas 
go into the ministry. 

Two of my college instructors stand out al 
others, though all with whom I came in cent 
a gwat deal for me. One of these was Px 
William North Eice. Professor Eice is one c 
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teachers of whom, alas! we have too few in our 
American colleges and universities. He has a re- 
markable ability to awaken independent thinking 
in the minds of his students. While his classes are 
aot always large or popular on this account, there 
is in them an atmosphere of true learning and vigor- 
ous tlhnking. His course in Science and Religion 
was one of the milestones of my thought life, and 
one of the few courses I have found which puts more 
emphasis upon thmking than upon mechanical 
knowledge. 

More than that, Professor Rice was a genuine 
friend to me. On many occasions I went to him for 
personal advice and he was never too busy to help 
me. I remember one occasion in which he gave me 
invaluable assistance. I had received news from 
Italy that one of my brothers, serving in the army 
at the time, had gotten into some kind of difficulty 
and needed my help. It was necessary that I send 
a cablegram, but I had no money, and did not know 
srhat to do. I went to Dr. Rice for counsel, and he 
not only «pent three whole days in an effort to get 
ny brother In Italy out of the tangle, but also in- 
sisted upon personally loaning me the necessary 
DQoncy for the cablegram. 

To my much-esteemed Professor of English Lit- 
erature, the late Dr. C. T. Winchester, I also owe 
a debt of lasting gratitude. He, too, had the gift of 
leading his students to do their own thinking. 
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AsuU‘ from that, he wn.s to me the vsuprcme Ameri 
can ffeiitleinan. i’nifes.sor Wiuehe.ster was chivalr 
ami cijurte.sv itself. 'I'he brusi|ue am! uncouth man 
lUT I hatl «*arly learned to assueiate with American 
had m> place in lum. He was llie very enibodimen 
of a sturdy moral and relig-ious character, an 
blended most beautifully with it was the most thoi 
oughly refined and courteous outward manner. I 
the uniting of tlu'se characteristics, he was to me ti 
American par rxcrllrnce. hVoin week to week 
spent many hours in his study conversing on sul 
jects of social ns well ns personal significanc 
The.se “conversazioni'* stand out as the most ii 
spiring memories of my c(illege days. Above a 
else, I feel indebte<l t(» I'rofessor Winchester f( 
having iittn)duced me to Browning, who has bccoi 
to me an inexhaustible spring of vigor, power w 
optimism. IncUlentally, I may say that I am hap] 
to think I was able to submit this Imok to Dr. Wi 
Chester la-fore his death. 

All that my life in school an<l college meant 
me, I cannot tlefine. Far above what I acquit 
of knowleelge and mental training, I had gain 
something of vaster signiflcance : a new view of li 
I had btH*n brought up to believe manual labor a d 
grace. Here in America I had earned my w 
through school and collegt*; I had worked as ja 
tor, tailor, woodsman, night watclunan, mail cle: 
and respectable people tliought no less of me for 
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loing. I even courteously but firmly declined to ac- 
:ept the aid of a lady who had become interested in 
lelping me financially. I hope I did not seem uii” 
rrateful; such was not the fact. I was simply en* 
oying my independence to the full. The Amciucan 
n me was unconsciously gi-owlng. I borrowed no 
aoney until I was compelled to do so, and then I re- 
urned it as soon as possible. I took pride in my 
nil and in being independent. ‘‘A new birth of 
reedom,” our immortal Lincoln would have said, 
tnd with it came the consciousness that this was 
)0ssible only in America. This consciousness was 
is invigorating as a newborn morning. It was 
lectrifying; it put new backbone in me; it broke 
he shackles of petty conventionality; life became 
i great adventure. 

I have already indicated that it was during my 
ichool and college days that I learned that after all 
n America the accident of birth did not play a 
jreat part in life. In fact, I felt sometimes that 
ny teachers and others favored me because I was 
landicapped in language and otherwise. All in all, 
ny school and college life led me to really believe 
:hat this was tlie land of true opportunity, and tlie 
ise of that opportunity has made a most valuable 
contribution to my life and toward the growth of 
svhat I call my American consciousness. 


Ow leison, Kfttiirr, let me learn of 
One ien.Hc»t3i whieh in rvrr)^ wind In hlown^ 

One leHHfin of two tlutir^ kept iit one 
lliongh the loud world prtHdiilin thdr enmity — 
Of tod itnmerM from trfliu|uinity t 
Of iithor that in IiuHting fruit outgrows 
Far musier seheme’^* iieroiunllshed in repose, 
Too girat for haste, tw high for rivalry* 

Arnold 


CHAPTER XI 


I SUFFER SERIOUS EOSSES 

W iHENEVEE I have recounted these experiences 
of school and college life, I have always 
betrayed my enthusiasm for American life 
and institutions. Some of my American friends, 
however, have objected to it. They say that 
had it not been for a series of mere accidents— 
as they call them — which led me to school and 
college, I might still be buried in the slums of 
some great city along with thousands upon thou- 
sands of non-English speaking people, and still 
be ignorant of the real heart of America. These 
friends point out that while a fortunate few, like 
myself, do emerge from the immigrant masses and 
write appreciative accounts of American life, there 
are millions who remain buried in cities within cities ; 
and who, through no fault of their own, never even 
catch a glimpse of the true America; millions who 
never come in personal contact with a real American ; 
who never see the inside of a representative American 
home. America, my friends say, is too busy to take 
any interest in them, too much concerned with the 

|tS3l 
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making of gotaisi to can- for the makii\g of good 
Aim'ricaus. Sho contents iuTfii-lf Uy delegating to a 
few hundred {mhlie hvIujoI teachers the enormous 
task of transforming fourteen millions of “for- 
eigners” into Americans, a task which belongs to 
the whole citizenry and which cannot even be touched 
by ten times the number of school teachers now en- 
gagetl in it. America thinks that she can make 
Americans by coercion or by asking the aliens to 
attend a two-hundretl hour cour.He on Americaniza- 
tion each year. For all these reasons, my friends 
point out, thousands upon thousamis nunain forever 
strangers to us and we to lliem, and tht'refore my 
glowing appreciation of what America is doing for 
the immigratit is far fetched. Then they also ask 
if then? wen? not serious losses which I suffered wliile 
acquiring these new ideas of life. 

Are my friends right? I fear they are. As to 
the losses I suffenal in the meantime: 

The first of these was the loss of that trustful 
simplicity which I brought to America with me 
Then the persons I met were my friends. I behevec 
in them, I believed their wonls, I trusted them. Bu1 
beginning with the treatment I had received at thi 
hands of George Annis and John Carter, I begai 
to look upon Americans with a feeling of suspicioi 
and distrust. My jail experience and the genera 
attitude which people showed toward the “foreigner 
gave me a consciousness of separation. I gradual!; 
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came to believe that I was surrounded by enemies, 
and that my own attitude must always be one of self- 
defense. From trust and confidence I passed to 
suspicion and distrust ; from believing in people to 
questioning their motives and looking upon every 
man I met witli a big question mark in my mind. 
All this was in the very flower of my youth, and it 
has taken years of conscious struggle to overcome 
what was wrought into the fiber of my soul during 
the first two years of my life in America. Nor is 
this a condition peculiar to me, for the more I have 
come to know the immigrants in this country, the 
more have I found this attitude much more preva- 
lent than the American public dreams. It may be 
that every man, whatever his nationality, goes 
through this period of disillusionment, but I cannot 
believe it is so acute, or that It comes in such a way 
or at such a youthful period as in my case. 

A second distinct injury I suffered was the loss 
of my manners and the deep respect I had been 
taught for law and order. Tliose who would have 
us believe that environment has no effect upon life 
in its practical aspects at least, need to make a 
study of a limited group of immigrants, making 
records of their behavior in relation to manners and 
to respect for law and order at the time of their 
arrival, and again a year or two afterwards. The 
change is very striking. 

I had been brought up on the “Galateo,” a famous 
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liaok on good inanni‘rii ; I liad hwn tauglit from 
cliildhoot! to coodiud. niVHtdf properly toward every 
person I nu*t in litV; ti> Ih^ rluvnlrouH to women, re- 
jiportfu! teovard lla- agi-il, iihedieiit to tile law. 

My early yeara in America nilarked the very 
citadel i»f thia reaped ful» coiirtcouH attitude toward 
life, and almost destroyed it before I wag conscious 
of what wm Imppening. Aiui how* could it have been 
otherwise? I came in eontact only with the rough 
and the uneoutlu with persons wiio knew no refine- 
ment of language, ol Itearing or of manners; who 
moekeil order; who defied and (openly broke the law: 
who riiliculed the old and infirm; who gUhly talked 
of dumping the aged m you kill a sick dog and throw 
him iiwiiy. Dignity had no place in life; Hbertj 
was license; vice wm virtue. All this attacked th« 
very heart of my early trainingi and the wonder ii 
tliat as a youth, suscejAihle to the inlluencci of en 
vironment, I eseaptnl with as tinieli of tlie real sensi 
of the beauty and the dignity of life as I did. 

In tliose early years I also eaitie near losing mi 
grip upon my health. I had inherittsi a vigorouj 
constitution and when I came to America I was h 
the bloom of strengtln I had liv«I the greiiter par 
of my life out of doors, espeeinllj upon the sea 
and my every motion wiii one full of power am 
vigor. Aside from the iiitnor ailinenti of childhooi 
I had never been ill, nor had I ever had occasion t 
consult a physician. Since coitiiiig to Amciiei 
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however, life had made serious inroads upon my 
health. For years I was obliged to drive with all 
my powers in order to earn a livelihood and to com- 
pete with the world about me. I was forced to work 
not eight hours, but as much as fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day in order to keep my head above water. 
Then, too, there was the tension of continuous 
loneliness, of grief, of struggle, of abuse, — all of 
which attacked my nervous system, while the in- 
tensive rush of American life drove the propellers 
of the heart until they could scarcely stand more. 
During my first year of college I had to consult a 
physician for the first time in my life. I was suf- 
fering a general breakdown, and the only thing which 
saved me was a slowing down of my driving speed. 
But even then it was too late in a measure, and the 
loss in physical power winch I suffered in the first 
five years in America will be felt for the rest of my 
days. 

l^erhaps even more serious than all else was the 
change which took place in my attitude in the mat- 
ter of thoroughness and exactness in work. From 
earliest childhood one of the greatest satisfactions 
I had in life was that of doing things well. The art 
of painstaking and careful work seems to have l)een 
inbred in my very bones. Even in drawing or in 
making my little sliips, it was instinctively exact- 
ness and beautiful workmanship that appealed to 
me. While at sea I used to spend hours making 
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all kimin of nrticli*.s of twiiir or roj)t% and at paint 
iiig or carving, all td’ which diaaaiuiwl minute car 
and exactness. Altlunigh I had left school ver 
earlj and hatl not takt*n well to hooks, wlmtever ! 
did, I diti with precision ant! t!ic»roiighness, Evei 
during mv first year i>r so in {U'epnra.tory schoc 
sny aim was always to he exact in my work even t 
tlie very last detail. 

But .1 was cauglit, caught in tlic fast^revolvin 
ivhecl of life alunit me. I saw everylmdy rush, yes 
I fdt the rtish. Students placed a premium upo 
speed; upon getting through scliool as quickly i 
possible, no maiita* lunv. I'htJse who could mana| 
to complete their work in three years instead of foi: 
Were consitlered tlie most capable siudiaits in schoc 
Long before I came to realize tliat I was losing oi 
of tlie clioicest heritages my life, one of the bei 
things I hatl hrougid fnun Italy, I too had bis 
caught in tlie wdiirlwind. It was not until I wi 
almost through tadlege tliat I !)ecame conscious ( 
the loss I ha«l sulTtTed. Painful has Iwen the taj 
of retracing my steps in fjuest of wliat «li|){)ed imt 
from me in the first three or four years of life 
America. 

Like myself, every iiiimigriiiit Iiriiigs somethii 
with him fnim Ins native Iiiiiil w'hicli is worthy 
perpetuation, am! %vhich, if properly encouraged m 
developed, may l^ecome a coiilrihution to our t 
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tional life. We would do well to aJfford to every 
newcomer an opportunity to develop and to con- 
tribute the best whicli be lias brought with him, 
rather than to destroy it by any means, direct or 
indirect. 


O joy? tliiit In our 
Ih Munrtliin:.*: th.-it tlulh !tvr, 

Thfit Nittun* vft ri'inrrubrrs 
U’hfit With ,MJ ! 

llie thotij^ht <«f iuir |ui*4 y«%’ir*i In uu* doth breed 
lVr|u‘tutd tH'iU'diftiou ; iu>t iudml 
h’lir thnt wbirti mmt worthy to bo 
Ib'Iigtit ami liborty* the Hliu|de orocfi 
Of ChiltihtHui, whither intsy or nt reiit. 

Not for thirne I riiifir 

The jauig td' thiiuk?i mnl priiLse; 

But for thoHr first niter H ouh, 

Those shndinvy reeolleethms, 

Wiiieh, be wdint ttiey miiy. 

Are yet the hnuitnin li|iht of nil our dny, 

Are yet n utieiter-lighi of nil mjr ,*ieeiup:; 

t ‘plioltl tis» eherish, nud have pmeer to mail 
Our noisy' yeiirn seeiu mouieutu in the iHdng 
Of the eternni Silenee; truths that wake, 

'IVi perish neveri 

Whieh neither Ustlr'Anejri. nor iiuul endeavor, 

Kf»r Mnn nor Ilin% 

Nor nil thnt in at enmity with Joy% 

Chm utterly nholish t*r destrov! 

^wumrn Wmimmi. 


CHAPTER XII 


I BECOMK NATURALIZED 

I ’IpT was in the spring of 1914, almost twelve years 
I I from the time of my landing in the United 
^ States, that I received my final naturalization 
papers. Wliy had I not become naturalized before? 

There were several reasons for the delay. In the 
first place, It took no small amount of moral courage 
to come to the point where I could honestly swear 
I off allegiance from my native country and as hon- 
estly turn it to this nation. Now this was not due 
to the fact that I did not like this country, or be- 
cause I did not value its institutions, its life, its 
ideals. Nor was it becatise I was so deeply attached 
to the political life of my native country that I could 
not bring myself to leave it. On the contrary, the 
^ cords which bound me to it were quite frail. But it 
was chiefly because of tliose wonderful, inexplicable 
tendrils which so intertwine themselves around our 
human hearts in our infancy as to make the country 
p of our birth, the very village or hamlet In which we 
first saw the light of day, the one spot on earth 

around which cluster the sweetest of life’s memories. 
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Go wliero you will, roiuu far or near over eart! 
diverging patlus, slill innv and again those delici 
tendrils pull at your heart si rings, and as long 
life lasts, your niiiul will forwvr turn I)aek with t 
derness to the scenes «jf cluldhood, where you fi 
became conscious of life. 

Now in tlie face of this universal fact, how imki; 
bow cruel are tlie nn’t Inals sonudiines used in conn 
tion wnth our so-called Americanization progri 
Think of our saying to these fortngn peoples, sc 
of wliom have been in this cotinlry for perhapi 
lirief period: Forget yotir native land, forget p 
mother tongue, dt> away in a day with your inheri 
ctistoms, put from you as a cloak all that inherita’ 
and early envirommait iinuie you ami hecome 
a day an American par cxccllcarc* 

This was precisi^ly the talk I tised to hear w! 
I first came to tins country. There w*as then 
now, I regret to say, a spirit of compulsion in 
air* ‘^Either bectnne an American citizen or 
out/’ was in sulmtanee tlie attitude of certain peo; 
But how was I to choose so suddenly? ^^Give 
time for try/’ Thomas Daly makes an Itiiliiin i 
I neiHlcd, as every immigrfiiit cloci, this ^^tinie 
try/’ to see whether I could fioiiestly become 
American* To speak friiiiklji wliat liiid tliere I 
during the first three or four yimri of my restdi 
in tMi country wliich would have made ctlizeni 
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at all attractive to me? Even had I wanted to be a 
citizen at that time, I could not have forgotten 
Annis and Carter, my jail experience, and all the 
rest that I had gone through. Had I not been 
sneered at as an undesirable ^^foreigner?’’’ Had 
I not been maltreated, discriminated against, 
robbed, insulted, dragged to prison, despised? 
I grant you tliat I had suffered all this at the 
hands of the worst and very lowest elements of 
American society, but how was I to know there was 
any other? The struggle I went through in those 
early years in America in regard to my citizenship 
relation to her can only be understood by one who 
himself has had a similar experience. 

It was during my senior year in preparatory 
school, however, that on the advice of friends I made 
a long trip to Portland, Maine, and took out my 
first papers, what the Italians call ^^the half citi- 
zenship.’’ They have an idea that by taking out 
these papers they are sure of a certain amount of 
protection from the United States Government, while 
at the same time the act does not sever their legal 
tie with Italy, and puts them under no obligation to 
the United States. Perhaps something of this atti- 
tude led me to take out my first papers ; at least I 
was in the state of mind of ^%ell-it-won’t-do-any’- 
harm.” By the time I was ready to graduate from 
preparatory scluool, I had really begun to have a 
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desire to !)e it pnrt. of Airirrica, iiikI gradually ' 
ciinie to feel tliiii I woukl hrcoitie a full citizen a 
the earlii\st pos^sihle uuHueiit. 

Uiiforhuiately> lunvt*vi‘t\ I left Miuue and estal 
linhiHl iny.Htdf in C’omiecllrui aiieiuling colleg 
By iny licroiul year in rollegt% the time liad expirei 
and I waji now reiuiy to take i>ut iny full citizenshi 
papem. But I 140011 diHcoveretl that to do this : 
(^onnertiruU I iiuoit have pre?4i*nt two witnesses wl 
would swiair that flay* had known me for five yea 
and that I had been in tliia country continuous 
for that period of tiiiie. "riiis was not ho easy 
matter m might at first iijipenr. Like every ‘*fo 
eigner^’ in this count r>% I %vhh, comparatively spea 
ing^ a stranger, "rhe only peoph,* I knew eith 
in Maine or Homewhere etjually far off ; to bring tb 
to Midiiletenviu aHsumiiig that two such perac 
eould and w*ould leave their wairk and take the la 
journey in order to make me an American citiz< 
would have lieen a great expense. Later, when 
was informed that I cotild have depoiiilions ma^ 
1 learned that these wanih! cost me ten dollars, a 
ten dollars to a hoy struggling to make his w 
through college wan like a mountain of gold. Th 
was no choice left hut to let it go. I regretted t 
greatly, for by my senior year in college I had 
come deeply interested in Aiiierirnii life and I wiin 
to take part in eivic-betteriiieat contests in < 
community* 
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The matter was still further complicated by my 
going from Connecticut to Massachusetts for grad- 
uate work- I still needed the two witnesses who had 
known me continuously for five years. How could 
this be? The friends I had known in Maine had 
naturally remained in that state and had no way 
of knowing whether in the interval of my attending 
college I had remained in this country continuously. 
On the other hand, persons I had known in college 
had known me at most for four years, and aside 
from one or two classmates whom I knew to be in 
the vicinity of Boston, I had no way of reaching 
them. It seemed as if I would finally be compelled to 
import two witnesses unless I was willing to let the 
matter rest indefinitely. How'ever, if I did tliis, I 
might upon my graduation from Theological School 
go out of the state of Massachusetts, and the intri- 
cate round of difficulties would begin all over again. 

In the spring of 1914 I made a desperate effort 
to get through the barl>cdwire entanglements which 
were keeping me from American citizenship. I found 
a college classmate who was willing to put in the time 
with me. He had by this time known me for about 
five years. There was another friend who had known 
me for five years, except for one month, during 
which period he could not tell whether or not I was 
in this country. All was off again; the inspector 
would not have it so, and in order to fill in the gap 
in my wandering residence over this country I had to 
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import a thin! nuiii wiio would HWear that I was 
ami that during a givi*ii month I luul been in thi 
country. t)n that day four tif uh, all college sti 
dtmtu, lipcut nhiioHi the entire day in the ant 
chamherfi of a certain ofiict* until Iuh honor, the in 
migrant in^^pector, himj^elf of Italian birth, won] 
condencentl to grant tw a liearing. Worst of al 
my poor pocketliook Imil to set* n number of precioi 
greenlmckH emigrate, it was necessary to fei 
my witnessing frientis both for luneluam and dinnc 
But then I was grtnving aecuMt tuned to this cxodr 
for this was not the first time I had gone to 1: 
honor t!ie inspeetor's ollice. It was a part of t 
price of aecpiiring my ciii'/ensinp. 

The ahsunlity of the w'hole priicess comes 
me with full force someliines and I have a hear 
laugh over it. ^Hiink of a young man trying 1 
licit for several years t«i be<auiie a rlthm in ord 
that he may perform Ins eivic tluiies, and then bei. 
hindered in every coneeividde muij. I recall ! 
many times I had to go to the inspector^i offi< 
on most occasions we wauit on in>{Hiintinent, only 
find ourselves still at the ei«l of a long line at 1 
tnti of an imperfect day. Every time this Imppcr 
it natyridty caused me embarriwsiiieiit in that I v 
obliged to ask my friends to speiM-l iiiiotlier day w 
me, not knowing whether the neit would la‘ tiny m< 
fruitful than the btil. The rudeness, the inci 
sidcrateneii of the officers was most disgiiiling; 
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I faced man after man I wondered how they had 
been worthy of being placed in such important 
positions, where they were continually leaving bad 
impressions in the minds of those seeking the new 
citizenship- There is no place, it seems to me, where 
courtesy and consideration should be so constantly 
manifested as toward those ^^knocking at the gates” 
of the highest honor wc can confer upon them. 
As I recall, there was anything but a courteous atti- 
tude shown throughout the whole process, from the 
Chief Examiner to the fat, red-nosed policeman at 
the door of the Court, who held us in a long line 
like cattle being led to the slaughter. 

The moment I entered the courtroom, however, I 
felt the dignity of the step I was taking. Judge 
Morton of the District Court of Boston was pre- 
siding. He stood up, and amid the breathless silence 
of the court room, addressed us with that true 
simplicity, that deep earnestness and natural dignity 
which characterize a public officer who feels the 
responsibility of his office. His words were profound 
and inspiring. He spoke of what the step really 
signified, of the soul and not the shell of citizenship. 
As he did so, he gave me a new vision of what 
America would mean to me, and of what I could 
mean to America. As I stood before him, my only 
regret was that the larger majority of my ^^natural- 
ization class” did not even understand the words he 
was uttering. 
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Anti m at last I was a full-ilt'tigetl Anierican citi 
Zfn. I woiulvr wlu'tluT my Homan forbears coul( 
have felt any mtire tligniileti than I tlld. As I reflec 
upon it, I am exeeeiiingly gruteftil tliat I did no 
hasten into citizenship in answer to the cry of make 
Americans-tpiick scliemes; I am glad that I firs 
became by real choice an American in spirit befoi 
taking the legal steps of becoming naturalized, 
believe that I am a better American for it. An 
yet on the other hand, when I ctmsider the endles 
dilliculties I encountered in taking these legal step 
I wonder that more do not give it up as a bad jol 
If one with a comparatively good knowledge of tl 
law and its metluals fintls it so diificult to go throuj 
the process of gelling naturalized, how much mo: 
impossible must it he for tho.se who, aside fro 
having no knowhslge of the law, do not even unde 
stand the English language? 


STTTMBTJNG BT.OCKS 
TO ASSIMILATION 



h tht whrrf Imtf die— 

No fViHb *»!' botli, nt» 3|*lrrti Ml fiirr, 

N'«» ilsirkly t»r»«sfdi}4g I’fiir ’JitnjUl try 
i!rnr;»lli mif tki|i !«♦ liiid 
L« ! r^rry |i!r*»|dr Itrrr iui** ?»r«l 
In 'iMii.*! t»i t^rrdouds 

Tlirir htrt4«»Mit i*» ttir ,‘*trotig rriiirnl 
llifil loilltb iJiHl kimb Ihr wall. 

Thb I'i tlif lantl w'hrr** h^tr 7i|i*ntltl tilr^ 
Tliouiih tlrs'ir to inr tuy i'kilh iiitii phriiif^ 

I fitter my fiHiiitry ^Arll wlwn I 

lir.>|4rrt Ihr rrrrd;^* that arr oi»t iiiliir. 

Hr htllr Imr^ thr hiiul whoM 

r|om tiN iwl||hhimr’i4 word a ihmht, 
ilr ritr Ihr wroUf'^ of #igr?i |»a?it 

Froiii |irrwnit to bar liitu out* 

Thii U tlw iiiiul whrrr hatr ?4iuuhl 

b Ihr hmd wlwrr ntfitp throiltl rr»if',, 
Wiirrr foul, ^lothrioiH fV<ir »honli| Hy 
lirforr thr lluhl of hw-r atiil iwarr. 
Thru Irt n’t fuiri-tr from |»oi'»oiirif Ihtnighl 
Thut ^rrvirr to thr stulr wr ulir* 

Ami io Iw W'orlhy a?* wr oniilit 
ill thii grr»t kiidt iu wltlrh wr lltrl 
P-mk d, 



CHAPTER Xni 


STUMBLING BLOCKS TO ASSIMILATION 

A S early as 1905, three years after my arrival 
in the United States, while I was still in 
preparatory school and before I had become 
naturalized or had even definitely decided to do so, 
I began to have a desire to do what I could to inter- 
pret America to the immigrant, especially to 
Italians, and an equal desire to interpret the life 
struggles of the immigrant to the American public. 
Young though I was, I realized that such experiences 
as I had personally gone through were more or less 
typical of thousands if not of millions of non- 
English speaking peoples in this country, and there- 
fore I felt it my duty on general humanitarian 
grounds to participate in the work of mutual in- 
terpretation. 

As chance would have it, that very summer I read 
a notice in a little religious weekly, in which an 
Italian Mission in Portland, Maine, asked for help 
from some one who could speak Italian. This ap- 
pealed to my sense of social obligation, and although 
it was something of a financial sacrifice to give up 
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fi liion* mmmcrnti^'e jcsh, I aitHweriHl the eall anc 
WiH*k ur HO hi\vT I WfiH !ii Ih^rtlniul stiirting in on] 
new work of heljhn*^ flu* ItiiliatiH tliat citj. 

Thiii %vaH niy first rlose up rout net with imi 
grants in Ajneriea, From ilie %*i*ry first I was nu 
iinpressetl with the %%arious needs of ilie pisjple i 
I saw many ways in which we ccnihi lie of practi 
service to tlie Itallanii tlic city. I therefore mi 
plans to mingle with the l>eople themselves, a 
reganlless of wlietlmr they came to tlie religii 
services we held, to li4*I|'i them in any way m 
necdeih I simn discovered, litorever, that this 
not what the autlmrities wanlett or expected. T1 
primary interest worn to fill the little hall is 
Italians at every service and to make just as im 
‘‘converts^**- -'iMdler pmselytes ns ptjssihle. S< 
of the wairkers gave tliemsi*hvs with great ^eal 
ttiii task, and they could not umlcrstand how I, ^ 
my knowledge of Italian, couhl he so imliffereni 
what tliey considerefl the most important pliaic 
the work. They were so :«eiilcnw that they cm: 
very serious breaks in ilie home life of some of 
pcmpk. I recall one ruse when* a yoiiiig iiiiiii 
emit out of his home liy Ids pitreiilfi liecaiisc t 
did not approve of Ids iitteiiding t!ie meetiiigs 1 
in our little chapel He ciime very near going iiii 
under the slraim The Aiiiericiin workers, liowc 
■ thought they had accompliilml a great tranifoi 
tion, although the young mail ultimattly rcturao 
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his parents and gave up the meetings. Thus early 
I came in contact with a class of Americans who 
think they can do anything they please with the 
immigrants and their children, when by causing 
friction and ill feeling in the home they are retard- 
ing rather than accelerating the work of assimila- 
tion and Americanization. 

It was during, that same summer that I saw in a 
very tangible way the results of the attitude which 
Americans in general maintain toward the ^^for- 
eigner,” — another stumbling block to real assimila- 
tion. The Italian Government was about to open 
a sub-consulate in the city of Portland, and Signor 

V was assigned to the post of Vice-Consul. He 

was a man of fine and keen intelligence, tall and 
pleasing in appearance, and a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. He had a very attractive wife, 
and I believe, two children. In keeping with his 

position, Signor V naturally desired to live in 

a good section of the city. Knowing that I had an 
entree into some American circles, he asked me to 
help him find a suitable residence. I was glad of 
this opportunity, for this was exactly the kind of 
service that I cared to render. I assured him that 
we would certainly be able through some of our 
friends to find a desirable dwelling for him and his 
family. We started on our hunt, in the majority of 

cases Signor V accompanying me. We went to 

real estate agents, to friends, and to houses hav- 
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itig thi* ‘*F<>r Itrnt’’' hl^n u}n but t»verjwhere 
were turneii tiuwu. It whh exceedingly embarrass' 
for me, for I had assured my friend liiiit in a In 
'time we would he able to find Hontethiiig for him. 
could not, understand what tin* dilliciilty was. Th 
were some houses which tlie \‘ice4,\msul could h 
liiid, Init they wert» located in undesiralile parts 
the community ant! were generally unattract 
Filially I «liscovere<l I tint the chairiiian of the O 
mittee wdiich was in charge of the Mission I ^ 
ierving had a lunise for rent. Immeiliately I w 
to him, feeling assured that if anybody in the wl 
city woulil make it possilde for the Vice-Consul 
have a decent phiee in live in, he w^ouhL I called 
him only to tind that even the chairman of the C' 
mittia?- was not reaily to rent a house to the Ita! 
Vice-Consul. ^''Antl tvhyP' I askitl, almost in anj 
^^Becauie the neiglihors would object to having 
Italian (pronouncing thf‘ long) next door 
them.’’ Then for ifie first time I understood w 
the difficulty had biTm I w*iis greatly chagri 
and Signor V— wan giaaitly huiiiiltiited, and 
flniilly obligial to locate in one of the worit lecti 
of the city, in the midst of the Ilfiliiiii colony. 

Now were this an isoliittai incident, it mi 
not he worth narrating, liiil such ii not the c 
Any itlf»respectiiig imintgriint could tell a iim 
story. I recall a proitiiiieiit Itiilinii physiciai 
another dly who had very iiiiich the iaiiie txperie 
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It seems easy to want to Americanize tine ‘^foreigner’^ 
at a distance, or to delegate the task to souie one 
else, but when they get too near us, then the line 
is sharply drawn, not on the basis of true merit or 
the lack of it, but simply because one is a ‘^for- 
eigner.’’ Tlie result is seen in “Little Italics,” 
“Little Polands,” “Little Ghettos,” and the like. 

All in all, my first experience then at American- 
izing and at helping the immigrant was far from 
encouraging. I returned to school in the fall in a 
very thoughtful, if not pessimistic, mood; especially 
as it had been a considerable jfinancial loss to me. 
There was one result, however, which compensated 
all the effort and sacrifice, I was able to take back 
to school with me a young Italian, who started at 
the bottom and is now a minister in a Western state. 

Upon entering college, once more I attempted 
work along the same general lines. It was at this 
time that I conducted my first Americanization 
class. This class was under the supervision of a 
special committee, the chairman of which was a 
manufacturer, and the general manager of his own 
factory. There were in the city some five thousand 
Italians, from whom was drawn the larger part of 
the working force of tins particular factory of our 
chairman. We made every conceivable effort to get 
a goodly number of Italians to attend the class, but 
succeeded in iecuring only thirty or forty. We 
taught two main subjects: English and Citizenship, 
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III the couthv I I'lukiivoml to expound 

prtiH’ipleii of our dvumvTuvy hr outlining the his 
of our eountry. Now tin* |mpiiH allowed increa 
intereHi in learning Fiiiglinh, hut showed a fe 
of indifTerenct% if not of hostility, toward our cc 
in Fiti'/ennhip, Fearing that there might be s 
thing wu’ong with the iiiethotl I w'as iisiiig, or ii 
general a|>proach I waH making to the subject 
iwauiing, putting all hooks aside, I asked the 
to tell me frankly just what w'an the diffic 
Aimmg the pupils was a %*ery intelligent young 
*a graduate of a teehnieal school in Italy* 
starhal the discussion, |k, anting out that tin 
struclion about tlriiuHTacy %viis all well and gOi 
mere iiM\ hut that it <iid m>t have any relalh 
real life. “Lot»k at us,'’ lie said, *Sve work 
lunirs for only a pittance, and see the treat 
they give m in the slmin The hosii kicks ui 
calls liH — dagoes,^ and nil ihai m the sir 
the man who gives you the money to run 
claHi. . - d’ 

So far as those present wa.Te concerned, h 
struck the right chonl, for they idt took tidei 
him, and a few hmi other interesting facts to : 
iitid iiccusatioiw to make. Hits was all sta 
news to me. The statement.^ ittid the comp 
impresstal me so deeply that I decidial at tin 
opportunity to take ii|:i tlie iiiaiter ai tiictfu^ 
poisilik with the chairtiiaii of the coiiiiitittce 
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was the employer directly involved in these charges. 
I wanted to discover the real facts in the case. 

One day I had occasion to go to the office of the 
chairman on a matter of business, and among other 
subjects, the conversation turned to the American- 
ization class. He first broached the subject by 
making a complaining remark regarding the ‘lack 
of interest in America on tlie part of your country- 
men.’^ This was my opportunity to discover how 
far the men had any reason for fault-finding. I 
had not fully l)elieved all they said and was funda- 
mentally in sympathy with my own and their em- 
ployer rather than with them. I said something 
like this: ‘‘Pardon me, Mr — — , I do not know 
what more we can do to attract the men to the class. 
We have tried every possiljle method to no avail. In 
fact, from what the men tell me, our Americanization 
work has no interest for them or any effect upon 
them. They have criticised us and have complained 
of our inconsistency ; they have said that the ideals 
of democracy which we are endeavoring to incul- 
cate do not agree with the undemocratic way in 
which they claim they are treated at their work. 
Their attitude was so evident that one night recently 
put away all books and I asked them to state 
their grievance. Tliey frankly spoke of their diffi- 
culties. They know timt you are personally sup- 
porting my work; they say tliat they arc being 
ill-treated in their work and that X am in league 
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wiili ymi in liutuiwlnluni^ thinu. . , . "Vlwy miy that 
tht*v cli» rtnTi\t' t'lHnigh Witgrn to krrp them in 
cierrtil ntiNttiier; uf tima nay that a portion 
of llirir in Inhag takrii (rmn thmu weekly bj 

tin* Eiairf thr^e eiretiia,Htiiiun%H I find it 

cxreetliijgly tiitfuntli U> tefirli tht‘ai tntr American 
pririripleft. They iihru|^ their iiht>ultlerH mid remain 
ccHii|»letr!y mdUtrrvuU If mit to all that 

I try in teiieli Iheiii. I waiili ytni woulii give me your 
lulvice,** 

I liiul Im-'U perferily ealm In raying all thia, and 
reiilly r%|ieetril that W'l* would talk over the matter 
friiiikly. I'o iiiy utter iiuia^.einent Mr. became 
iitreuariL "'riie only tulviee he wtmid give me was: 

the tlagorn, let. Iheiti go hark to their rat 
lio!e»”' ■■ iii'id w‘ith that he waa ahout to ihami«» the 
whole auhjert. For tin? lime in my life my 

iymiiathiefi w-ere ttirned toward the man under. I 
siiidi **Mr. I mn mirry that you take that at- 

titude tow^ard the matter. Fleiwe rtunemlmr that 
when you have Iroiihle in your farlory, when you 
hear of liiht»r dillknitiiea of varioun kintl^; when you 
litmr of 1. W, \Xn% ami aiiiirrhi^nu of liomlii iiiid the 
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Kealizing the futility of tins kind of effort, I now 
urned completely away from it and became tlie 
-astor of a small church in one of the suburbs of 
lartford, Connecticut, It was through a mere 
oincidence that I came to take up that work. It 
ad been tlie custom for that church to have a pastor 
rom the student body of Wesleyan University for 
2 vcral years. At the time of which I am speaking, 
[ic student-pastor, a friend of mine, was taken 8ud» 
cnly ill, and lie requested me to supply his pulpit 
ntil he was w*ell again, I went to the church, and, 
rimarily because I had had some little success in 
latfonn work of which they had heard, the mem- 
ers were mucli pleased witli my services. Time 
assed and my friend continued to be ill. In the 
leantime, we were enjoying success in the church, 
le services were well attended and a general feeling 
f hannony seemed to piTvade. The lime for con- 
‘rence came, and as it was uncertain how soon my 
riend would Ini well again, some one proposed that I 
e appointed as the regular sup|)ly. 

For the moment it seemed as if an avalanche had 
een precipitated from a mountain top upon iht» 
Imrch, The memberslnp was imme<iiately divided 
ito two opposing camps, threatening the very ex- 
itence of tlie organisation. That I had rendered 
ceeptable pulpit and pastoral service all acknowl- 
%ed. Every one was well satisfied and pleased 
j long m I remained their i^mpararg pastor, 
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Imt it, WHH iiicoiu'iiVfible tn a liirge part of 1 
iiuaiitnT-Hiup anil rNpri'ialty tu .Htiiiir of tiu! offic 
nmuhwH^ that. I >htniUi Inn'tiiitr tluar jHTmam 

pn,^tor, Thr ilitlirutty wu.h dimply that I \vas 
Italian. favorini.^ niy .Htayiiii^, howrvers 'w 

tlir |Hunt, luul I WH,H otiirially iii'^poiottal imd ; 
iiiiuiirtl thorr twt> yrar.M, having ii niort* or less si 
rfsnful pHHtonitr. Brfor<* I h;fi thrrr, I had 1 
j^ati.sfnrt ion of hoaring IIiohi* who had origina 
oppoHod iny h! living say that tliry wrrr in thr wroi 
aiul that afirr all thr furl that I wna of ford 
birth i^lttHild not havr nuidr any diirrmiria 

I rontiiiurd to ,wrvr Aiiirriraii idairrhrs for k 
ymf}^ loiigrr, oiir nt North l’o!iio«Hrl and tin* otl 
at Andirr-Ht^ Mas.^arhuNrttH. During all this tii 
howrvrf, I still frit that I had an obligiiticni both 
Anirrira and to my nativr roniitrynirn wliirh cal 
ntr to work in tinar lirhidf. At the same time 
frit a {>riilr ill t!mt I had lirrii able to assume so 
iiirasurr of Iriutrrslup among Amrrieans and I ^ 
not idtogrthrr anidoiis to return to work among 
Itiilians. 

It was at thiii tisiir that an o|i|iortiiiiity iceii 
to open up wlmrrl'jy I rtnild still continue to wi 
among Ainericaii proplr and iit the ifiiiie time h 
a chiince to express my iiilirmit iaterest in the i 
fare of the Italian pro|i!ia There wfin a churcli 
a iuburh of Boston, lociitrd in ii downtown iteti 
in mdiieh livial nmm twamty-flfe tliouiiind, Italii 
The church in <|Ufitioii Itncl once been one of 
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most noted and pi-osperous ; it had had some well 
known men in its pulpit and had taken great pride 
in its fame. But with the passing of the years the 
Italians had so iuvatled the community and the 
American constituency had moved aw?iy so rapidly 
that the cluirch now faced a possible extinction. On 
the other hand, thex'e was not a single religious or 
social organization ministering to the needs of the 
large Italian community. The authox'ities of the 
conference saw in the situation a double opportu- 
nity. If they could appoint a man to this churcli 
who could serve the small American constitueiu’y 
belonging to the church, and at the same lime 
endeavor to do something for the Italians of the 
neighlKjrhood, a very real and strategic service 
could be rendered. As I had served in Italian 
communities and had also handled some American 
churches, they thought I could do the very thing 
they were seeking to accomplisln Accordingly, they 
made their plans to assign me to the work. They 
had not, howxwer, taken into consideration tlie weak- 
ness of human nature. The upshot of it was that 
the official body of the church could not ^‘suffer to 
see tins well-known church, or even a part of it, 
turned into an Italian church, and I was not ap- 
pointed. The churcli continued to eke out an ex- 
istence as before, while tlie numberless Italians 
within a stone^s throw of it remained in their utter 
neglect* 


11# ifinltlluili" tif h^-d l^r%vi!.lrrn| ttw *»p|irriiied me 

AihI I r«»i.M|4:U|ir*l Irn!, \Ui) htr.f Jt^oy iii.yfr WCitld w 

%%it|r ■ 

Hut \%ltrii li^.) IHriisI ramr Itir ti|“ thr Wiirltl liicl m 

llis^rr Irtr^y, 

Ilrrats**r \%r wrte iriyii fM|„*rt!'}rr tn we wer« 

i4r#ii3|^'rr'i 

It *»rr|nr4 y-i |f | Ir.til hern fr^?lill.,- 4 \n n f.ifrlitn iHfipiitt, 

Aitil ^ii4»iriav I »*4*iir upy^n a %uV.rn m ll»r l*»ngiie ai mi 

114:?! W4'* tlir ^rnilr tir4?| |y% irlrtnl I%!s4 «|l|jr!|)* timirritood 
iiir. 

Thr Pprfi liwliin who'.r lyr u rlr^r without a 
w*»r«i, 

0 lliiitit nrrsit t wli<» rarr-.f r-»r all Iliy I'lllgflrijs and 

1 Ihsiik fiirr lirjirtily ftir thr r»*nifsirl nt n ttnmmh m lb® 

iliilftfti riiail. 



CHAPTER XIV 


MY AMERICAN BROTIIEE’^ 

T here in om^ man in all America who has, more 
than any one else, helped me to become an 
American, and who, by several years of un- 
failing and constant lu^lpfulness has demonstrated, 
to me at least, what every American could do if he 
would, to help the ^^foriMgner’" to find his place in 
the American system of tilings. This man I have 
chosen to call my Ammicun ‘■‘'Hig Brother.’’ 

The average Ameriinui does not realise, perliaps 
cannot realivie, how difllcult it is for a young man 
of foreign birth to find his right place of self-expres- 
sion and of service in American life. His back- 
ground may he the very best, his American education 
the most complete, his desire to adjust himself to 
the life of America very real, but when the actual 
fitting-in process comes, he is face to face with 
almost insurmountable difficulties. If he is without 
parents in tliis country, as is often the case, he has 
been deprived of that parental guidance which is so 
much ncedetl by every youth. If, on the other hand, 
he has his parents, he finds himself facing almost 
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But as the years passed he watched, from a distance, 
my yearning to fit into the best of American life. 
In the meantime he had made a visit to Italy and 
returned with an entirely different attitude toward 
immigrants, and especially toward the Italians in 
this country. Before we met a second time I had 
chanced to write a brief paper expressing my con- 
victions that only by offering the immigrant the 
best there was in America and by giving him an op- 
portunity to contribute the best, can we as a nation 
ever hope to make the immigrant a part of us. 

And now finding that I could not take up the 
work which I had intended because there was a dis- 
tinct prejudice against the Italians and because the 
officiary entertained the horrible fear that their 
church might be turned into an Italian institution, 
I was now face to face with the problem of finding 
some other field of service. It happened that a 
certain institution in the North End of Boston was 
without a leader, and as friends had many times 
suggested that I assume its leadership, I now became 
favorably inclined to undertake it. Two forces, 
strangely contradictory, but ignorant of each other, 
now became serious obstacles. On the one hand, 
there were those of American birth who, as mem- 
bers of the committee of direction, claimed that only 
an American born could possibly assume the direc- 
torship of such an institution. But, as the com- 
munity in which the social service house was located 
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for which this man had fought. But even that in- 
cident in itself did not make this man so important 
a factor in my life. It was what followed as a 
consequence. As soon as I took up my work, he 
expressed liimself in terms somewhat like these: 
‘^Count on me as your friend; your foreign birth 
makes no difference with me; call on me whenever I 
can be of help to you.’’ As the months passed I 
found that I could really count on him; that he 
was my friend in reality, and was ready to spend 
his time in counselling one who was much in need 
of advice. Counsel, however, is as far as many 
people go in their relations to the immigrant. There 
are plenty of people who are willing to give ab- 
stract counsel, but are not ready to go to the limit 
of definite, concrete helpfulness to the stranger 
in a strange land. My American ‘‘Big Brother” 
went further, he was ready to put in time and 
energy in drawing closer and closer to me every 
day, and as he did so, I felt the fortifying encourage- 
ment of his companionship. Gradually he extended 
to me greater and greater privileges ; he invited me 
to visit him at his home, not in a condescending 
spirit, but in a spirit of true brotherliness. We 
have sat about his fireplace times without number 
and discussed the problems of life. With him and 
his wife, a lady of true refinement and inborn cul- 
ture, I have taken many rides over the wondrous 
country in the vicinity of the town where he lives. 
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We lm%%* gone tugrtht-r ia ctiiirrrtH and to pl.^ 
We hiive worki’tl and jdayt‘d togrthrr in hig gar^ 
He liiifi iiitriithierti tu Im (rmuh, welldired 
riiltiimi AnirriraitH, ami lu* hnn d^)iH* it all in ^ 

A »|nrit. of true m-igldnirlifit'gg, free from any ^ 
m tu make Im fririulNliip a soiircet 
roiwtiint itiiijdriitlun Hiid of |>riirtieid help. 

Xur was tliin inlerrgt Imru of nonie gporiulic f 
III* tirgiiii lilt* work uf Aitierirani:r.iiig tin* **foreigni 
by ibiO^viiig liiiti true kindlini\Hii and lij nmk 
Atiieriea nrwi a lovely thing ami imirh tu he ikiij* 
lung brfure the p-m^rnt rni;/4* uf tlie go-cal 
Aiimriraiiiraitiun miiveinrnt wan un. And as • 
yean have piigsnl I have ruine tu furl mure a 
mure the power uf hin. gtriulying iiilhience. Wl 
I have pii»mi thruugh rritind t*.KprririH*eii he 1 
ituml tiy me m ii i*yitniathi*tie rumigelluri a guii 
a frieticl. When ulhrrg have uliuwn a tentlenej 
»iiy ^Horeigner** he hiii* dutiblrd lui ruiilltlrriee, ] 

hfii hi:*e« prnrtieah uun^lr«rlivt% Kuggnlivi% 8ym|: 
ttielie ill his rrliitiimi*. And the hnuily uf it all 
tilts: Thill until reerntl)% mdirn I eipmsitl to k 
what lit liiicl htrit tu mi\ he had thme it nil in an u 
tuiistiuiii way mid had nut realiiiat huw fully 
was fifiiiplifyitig tu iite t he I rut AiiierietiiL He 
truly m ninii, Hit full tittiwiirt uf ii iittiii; lofty 
liii ifiurtl iiad ij-;>tritiial idriili ; tiulile in lieiiriiig &i 
Afptamiice; tmer tlma iteei Above alh lie In 
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sliov If to he nil American who so loves his 

country and who has such a helief in the fiuulamtmtal 
p6wcr and genius of this nation, and wlio is so con- 
cerned with the unfolding of its true dt‘stiny, that 
he is willing to inconvenienct* hiinst‘If, amt instead 
of finding fault with immigrants, instead of pointing 
out the suppost'd inferiority of this or the other race, 
he has devotee! himself in a practical way to tlie 
making of new Americans. I am certain that had 
it not been for my American ‘^Big Brother^’ I would 
not have the deep-seated faith in America ■which is 
mine to-day. 

I liave gone somewliat at length into tlie descrip- 
tion of the relation that this man played at a critical 
moment to the unfolding of the American in me and 
in evoking a di^eiier love for everything that is 
American, because of my ever-growing conviction 
that one ounce of tins kind of treatment will do 
more to make Americans than a million pounds of 
the Americanization cure. All the classes in 
Americanization, all the Fourtli-of-JuIy orations, all 
the naturalization campaigns, would not have begun 
to do for me wlmt this one citiz<‘n <iuL Americans 
are not made by simple formulas. They are bon; 
out of tlie cmliodimeiit of ideals; they are molded 
into sliape by tlie liand of those wdio have mastereii 
the art of treating men as human beings, wimtever 
their color or nationality. When we fully realize 
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I^, Lord, h# 

I>rSi»liitr fiiiti divhirti pIstrriH. 

Mrn whu tlwrll in thnn hrii%'y iiiiti Intinl4v iw>vf 
Alnnit diirk witli tlrrml in nil tiirir hraring, 

thnn thr tlih'kn i»f in lirr nnil ditriiiK. 

Aivtt mmirulirfr brmthr^ niid Wiiti*hr.r» rnrih fi»r fiiring, 
Hut tiii’y iirr lirrr tnul tk* nt.i| kimw thrmif, 

Auil rhlklrrn i?ruw u\% ^hrr<c flir htiink^wH fulling 
Frtiffli wnll nml witiiitnv hn'^r thr Ugld r^llrd, 

Anti ktinw n«,*| tliiit tiir tlr»wrrH (i»f rtirih lire citlling 
Until n tiny nf ili*»tnnrr, wind itiitl %riid 
And every ehiid iinrat l*r n snddrnril rtilliL 

llw^re lilii^^nifii virgiini In llir tinknnwn turning 
And fur tlirlr rhildlimui^i ftidnl rr*if lire fiiin. 

And never f'iml fur wtmt IHrir nuul burning, 

And tmntiHng dme Ibrir tlinid InttN ugitin. 

And l»e«r in ehiitidirrM wlusdiiwril iiihI iiiii4lrr|iing 
*l1ie days tif di^ii|i|ttuntril iinulirrlpiwl 
And tiir lung nighVn tn%'*diiiitiiry wre|iing 
And tlie rwbl yearM drvuid «f Mb»w ur giiml, 

III Idler darkitr?iH ?it^iut tirir drtitbf^rdi* biwly 
Fw whieh thrungb tbr errrfdng yr»r»i the gray Itcart | 
die mn thuiigh in ehaliH* wild riling idtimiji 
CIn furtti fr«iii life In giiiie uf tiirfuileunt.^. 

Mitinw Afuriui (Frtt##. % £tu4wi^ JLmkQ 
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IN AN IMMIGRANT COMMITNITY 

T heouoh a series of circumstances, then, as 
strange as tiiose which twelve years before 
liacl in a day snatched me away from it, I 
now returned to the very community in which I had 
first set foot on lundiiig in America. But in those 
twelve years a revolution had taken place in my 
outlook on life. I had seen some of the best aspects 
of American life; I liad come in contact with some 
of her best people; I had felt something of the high 
aspirations of a soul which has come to really un- 
derstand American ideals. Naturally I would now 
see things in this community from a viewpoint which 
would Iiave l)een impossible had I remained buried 
within its bounds all these years. 

As I looked about me I said to myself : ‘Well, this 
is a real immigrant community, of which I have 
heard so mucli in tlie American world!’’ From the 
moment I first set foot in it, I began to be conscious 
of the tremendous difficulties which on the one hand 
confront America in her desire and ej0fort8 to as- 
simikte immigrant groups ; and which, on the other, 

i 227 1 
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iiti* in the WHV nf tin* iininigriiiils in tb 

nrrtlt unit nftrn thrir iir^irr, In biH'oiiie mi inleg: 
purl nf tin* iuniy Ainrrirnin 

Fnr miv thing, Innv \^hh a t lie like 

which I liHtt litHrr -Hia-n hrfiiri\ Within the narr 
limit H nf unc-'hiilf jiijimrt* mile were crmvdcci Inget] 
Ihirtv-'tivr fiuni.^aiid ll'viiig tier n|mii ti 

hiultllrtt liigcthrr until I lie %*rry ht^iiveiiH sccitied to 
nhiit inii. Tlirjic imrri»w nttry like nl Old B 

t«ili irrrc line tif litter, 'The itir wmn laden w 
mnit iiml dirt. Ill iHlnm iirti?ir frniii every directi 
Here were in* trecf**; im iinrthy nf the iiai 

iin idHygnntmlH nther than the dirty s! recti for 
children In jdiiy un; rm liird?^ in .**ing their son 
no iliiwerfi Iti waft their perfume; iiml only m 
utripa of .^ky hi lie licrn; while iirmmd the eif 
iicighlmrhmid like a mighty cordfiin a tlicnwj 
thiWiiiiii! wheeh nf rninmerciid iieti%'ity whirled 
cciMiiiitly day iind iiiglit, iimkiiig imiMeii which wc 
nick tile iturihe*it Ilf nerve?*. 

And who was r*''?*ptm>ilde for llui condition 
lliiiiga* for thii* crow'ding ttigrth«*r? Were the 
inigriinla fdotie to hlfiiiir? Did ttiey not occ 
till* very l.ir,vl lenemriitH nviiilfdilri lilt* iiiitliiellt t 
w^tre erected iiihI thriiwit open to theiiH even tlio 
lit ciorbitiint riiten? 

Met only wm idl ihm true, litti every iigr 
Aintrieii ieemial to liiivt? Iiceii iymieitiiilicidly tm 
emt from thii comitiimity m if with a rntlilcis j 
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pose. Here 8till stood old Faneuil Hall, the Cradle 
of Liberty; lu^re the old Norili Church still lifted 
its steeple as if n'lnindiug one of the part it had 
played in the Hevolut ionary War; liere was Copp^s 
Hill and many other spots of the greatest historical 
importance; not far away was State Street (old 
King Street), where the first blood of the Revolution 
was spilled; and here too, the spot where the Boston 
Tea Party, which had contributtnl so much to the 
making of Anu‘rica, had taken place. But while 
these monuments stood like sentinels reminding one 
of wliat this neiglihorhood had once been, now every 
last vestige of America was gone! All the American 
churches, homes, clubs and other institutions which 
once had gractnl thesi* strcads were gone forever; 
gone to some more favoralde spot in tiie uptown 
section of the city, leaving this community to work 
out its own destiny as best it could. There were 
churclu»s liere, to be sure, Catholic aiid Protestant 
ami Jewish, Init tln*y wt‘re represetiiative of other 
than Ani<»rica; they were under th(' hault^rship of 
men who, eiinsciously or unconsciously, stood for 
other than American sentinients and ideals. In the 
homes am! on the strei»ts no English language was 
spoken save by the children; on the newsstands a 
paper in English could scarcely lie fouml; here were 
scores if not hundreds of societies, national, 
provincial, local and sul)*local, in wliich English 
was not usually spoken and in whicli other than 



2 aOTIIE SCUfL OF AK IMMICIEaNT J 
intrrrHlii %vrTv Inrui-ly There ' 

wrrr h!,hu in whirh thr fiilurr niizejts of 

Aiiirrii*ii wi*rr in n litigunge nther than 

Eiiglis}i. Ili'fr, itviirn %m n t'rrliun patrinlie occa- i 
iinri, thr AiiirricfUi fh-ig i^hh a mmnnii mumtt 1 

titiin luinlhrr fliin, thr jirr.Huii rrsjiiniHihlt* for sueh ^ 

II **rrimt^'* whm iimrly ru-^hrii tnil nf I In* rniiniiutiitY, ' 
Alini't* the »t«rr-^ nml «v«*r thn.^r infrnuil iitHlilutitmi 
wliirli iirr |irriiuttrtl tu liniir thr nmnv nf "liariks/* j 
the nigm wrrr iniuiily in n Iiingniige, In I 

a wcinh here wm n ecninniinity in Ani«*ririi in which ' 
lliere wii?i imt n nign nf tin* hr^f. nf Ainrrienri life, 
Iliiti it Hill }#mi fur threi* w‘rll mnl spkn- : 

dktty ttinij-ijirit mirint hntiHi'H nml ftir the puhlie 

ielinnhi nil nf whirli eriii.^»i%triitly njihrhl Aitimean 
triiilitiniw Hint aOiniinriE, Ihi^ inlghl wrtl liiiw beta I 
taken ftir a rnnnmiiiity in mmw fur^nfl liiinL 

Heir wan lliiii the whnlr ntnry. Hut nn!j wort til ^ 
tilt tntittrtirlivr fnrri*s» nf Ainrriraii litirirtj absent 
frniii tliia riiiiitiinnitv» Inil iitmi atnnr nf iln very worst 
fvttturf* to Ijhvv Iki-u |iour«i i 

into thf n«ighl»orhtHHf t«i j»ri-_v ujtnn thr lifr of 
the pt'opJe in their nil too nppnrent hrlpleisHnrss. 
Here within thi* hnlf mih* wquitre weri* no Iwsh tlmn j 
in mitounfi, not iHootu^t' the people wnnSetl or 
|»atroni*eil them to nny great extent, hot herause | 
Sftloonit were nmleel for revenue, *» it was ehiirad. 

If one neetion of Iloaton wouhl not hnve them, was 
it not aeeesanry that they ahoulti he eatahllshed in j 
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I another? When Dorchester decided to turn out the 

I saloons from its precincts, as a matter of course, 

additional licenses were granted to the ‘Saloonists’’ 
in North End. Who would care? Here in this 
neighborhood were also 53 of the worst imaginable 
institutions; poolrooms and bowling alleys, dance 
halls and gambling dens, brothels and the like ; again, 
not patronized in the main by those living in the 
vicinity, but chiefly by out-of- and up-towners. 
Within or in the immediate outskirts of the com- 
i munity were also located eleven moving picture 
1 theaters in which, according to an actual investiga- 
I tion, 95 out of every 100 films exhibited depicted 

I the lowest of practices, the vilest of scenes, the worst 

5 of crimes ; and to these houses were admitted children 
and adults alike, the law notwithstanding. In this 
community were committed some of the most 
atrocious of crimes ; once more, according to police 
I records, not committed mainly by the inhabitants 
I of the neighborhood, but by those who from every 
i unheard-of place came to this vicinity for their 
misdeeds. 

And while this was in no way a typical American 
I community, neither did it resemble Italy. No one 
i with the least amount of Italian pride in him would 

I want to boast that this was in any sense an Italian 

community. In fact, more than one investigator 
1 from Italy had pronounced it the very contradiction 
I of all that Italian society stood for; the pictures 

i 
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wliirli thrv pHinti-tl ttiniltl ha\i‘ iiiutic lilunh the 
woriit ck*.Hori{jf gi\rn In* AuiiTirnn Kocialogists. 
For ill tlii.H oily withia a city it was l!it,‘ iiiiKfits of 
Iliiliiui lioi’irty tvlui wiTr ‘‘i pnaiiiiit’Uti”* mu! held 
cioniiaiitUHS it \%ns hIu'J cindil ‘idiitf it through,” 
who wrrr the aral t!u* luihliiu.stji ; it was 

the tiii?ieni|iuhnrH jjoHtieiiui whu eoafriillrd things; 
it wm lilt* tjuaok wlut iiiailr hi,** iimiirv ; the nhvHter 
lawyer who held the |ii'o|4r withia the judiii of his 
hiiiKl. Ihnie, llierr were ‘Hoiru’ jieu^iuis who ecmldi 
reiilly lie rlasml im Ifnliaii geatleiiuua hut they were 
few liiul eouhi ea**ily he rouiiteil oii the fiagers of 
both hailils. Agaiiu here were thnniii together hj 
the hlifld of fate the huiuhleNt e!eairiit!> of Iliilitiu ao- 
eiety, who tlonigh leading a jieaeefiil e%i.ht«iirei atif 
were re|ireaealiiig hiuI jierjietuatiiig in ii iiiiniatim 
wiiy till* iiitereHla of a hundred prity little |n*iiiei|>alh 
tkm atirl inmera in the liaiila of a alagle eonimunily 
Here n thoiiniiiid trilling, |trtiviiieiid niitl loeiil am- 
moiitiea iind eoittroveraiei* were brought togethei 
mmi foiteretl in n way that out.-' Ilalieled ItiitieL Thti 
cciiiglomeration of fotkn w^outd Itaee hn’ii tm iiiiiel 
an aiitimfily in Italy aa it wiw in Aiiierteiu The lits^ 
of 111! that Italy utom! for mm iwt here* Ytiii iiiigh^ 
Iionl III vain for the leant ntgii of lliitt iierine of th 
btftiillfnlt that relifieiiieiil, that leiitinditieiis, tha' 
cnltnrtt that eoiirte»y of iiiniiiier no ty|iiriil of Itiih 
md the Italian. A sad 
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may displease some, I fear, but it is as true as a 
correct mental camera could photograph it. 

But why paint it at all? Because as a native of 
Italy and a lover of all that is beautiful in her, I 
should like to have every Italian and every lover of 
Italy see it in its true sordid colors ; look at it until 
his fixed gaze would reveal to him that this is 
not representative of the real Italy; look upon it 
until he shall come to hate it and every other com- 
munity like it as I hate it. Because as an adopted 
American I should like to see every American lover 
of America look at this picture and every similar 
picture in all its ugliness, consider the causes that 
gave it birth and keep it alive; until beneath the 
intensive and penetrating gaze a determination 
shall be born in every heart to destroy such com- 
munities throughout the country by cutting the 
roots that give them life. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, I came to love 
the people of the community as deeply as I came 
to abhor its communal life; I came to love them for 
the simplicity of their characters and lives, for their 
hidden capacities, for their jocundity, for their sin- 
cerity of purpose, for the beauty of their home life, 
for the indomitable courage with which they faced 
the most untoward circumstances in which they 
were placed. 

It was the children who first beckoned to my 
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affect iolii. I vntnv ti» li»ve tlji-m m I hhw them, 
through 110 fiuili of tln-lr own, in thought 

aiul life from tlu-ir jiarmt.s, hiuI et|nHllv ."^’'parated 
from 111! that ’wuh Amrriea. I hn'i's! tluiu us I looked 
upciii them at jdav in the litti-red ulrei’hs. I loved 
tliem Its 1 saw them in a tliousnml UfietinscuouH ways 
express their yeiiruing fi»r tlm heuutifuh the true, 
the lovely, iimi all that ehild life so ymrm for. 

I recall how my heart went out to I hem one day, 
fii I eiiteretl ftie community witli a clttster of roses 
in my liaiuh whirli I was intemling to take to my 
institutioiu Ah I pnsseil tlowii the street the chil- 
dren gatliernl around me m they once gathered 
tboul the Ficit Pip^r of Itametin Tiuvn : 

**Tlierr was » neUllog that ?*rrair4 Ukr hustling’ 
ilf tnrrry roi%vU*» jitjitOug miil pitrlung itiul tnwtllngi 
Htnall f'rel wrrr |*allrring, .‘jhar.^ elaltrring, 

Utile haiitls rlit|»|ung unU littir foit|^nir‘j rhaUrriiigj 
An«l Uke fiiwls ill a tiiniieanl when barley li iCatteriag 
Out riiair the rblhlrni rniiiatig, 

All the little Imws an*l girls 
With r«i#y elrrliH mui tla.Mrn rorls. 

Anti ifiarklliig ryrs and Irrth like |irar!#* 

Trlpjtliif and skipping, ran merrily after,** 

at they ih«nite«l one after aiiothrr; **Flea»t% Miit,cr, 
xi give me a flower.^’' How rise citiilil it lie, with their 
love for the lieiuitifut m exprea^ed in lioiverM, aiicl io 
seldom periiiilLai to see it ! I had no roues left when 
I reaelieii mj deiitiiiiilion. 

Aad I loved them for the songs I «o often fiearcl 
them sing* Out tveiiiiig, staiidiiig iipoii a roof, my 
attitttioa wa» ilrawti to little voit?r« iingiiig, their 
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cleaL:ir xiotes rising above the tumult below. I lis- 
tLiied^ Prom one direction came the strains of the 
rnoH*t; j>opular song of the time: ^^Us a Long, Long 
\\ IX, y Tipperary, but my heart’s right there.” 

Ovoir -to right I could hear the music and could 
almost; distinguish the words of “Santa Lucia.” 

from a third direction I heard a baby voice 
BHig'xng in strains supremely sweet: 

Little Town of Bethlehem, 

How still I see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark street shineth 
The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night.” 

It almost seemed as if the sweet little voices and the 
bal>3r InLcarts were conscious of yearnings imrealized. 

I ca,rae to love the children, the boys and girls, 
aa I saw them bend beneath heavy loads in their 
effoarts to help their parents in the struggle to make 
a living'. Often I saw them in after-school hours as 
they went out to gather wood for the hearthstone 
fire. One afternoon I saw what seemed to be a pile 
of l^o^ards walking on two little human legs and feet. 
I *fconclied the boards and gently stopped them. 
Looking imder them I saw a baby face, a boy not 
ovex" seven years of age. And one evening as the 
sitn^B la,st rays were kissing the water of the Charles 
Rivex", I saw a boy pulling a load too heavy for his 
slioulders, up the steep incline toward the State 
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House «ii Vt-riioii Stn'rt. Uruvi* lit tie liearts I 

thesr, thfit the l-iurBnei \uth ihu.Ht* who roiilJ f 

not bnir tlieni nltuiia in tln-ir elTorts to eke out an f 

I 

I ciiiiie to liiVf* the mothers of fills roimiuuiity, 
more lonely thnii all flie rest, yel {Hitting up brave | . 

fimri iignirHl the iiio.^t tretueiKious tnhls. I remem- ^ 

Imt oiir es{ieeially* h whtow". I Inul lieartl of her ^ 
lir«I ami rallei! tipon her one tiny* I knorked at [ 

tlie door. Itnek eame the sound i»f hntiy vtiiees, the | 

|iii,tteriiig iif hahy feet. 'Hie titsor tlid not open* j 
I knocked Hgiiin, then tried the tloor; it was locked. ) 

The hahy voices and the linl»y feet were locked in 
while the wddowrd mother was out in Hearcli of bread f 

for her h rota I . I returned at niglit. In t lie desolate | 

rooiit ill which she lived ii siutdl ki'rosene lamp was 
iHirniiig. It wiiM dark nm! damji and ilreiiry. Hhe 
told me her slory* la-fi alone wdth three childreiii 
ilit had itrngglrtl long to keep I hern alive, eiirning 

iiine flolliirs a week washing dishen in n restaurniih ^ 

|iayiiig live of it- for her one romin mid locking her j 

children in ii while she w'eni out each tlay to her toil 1: 

One of her chihlrtai had suecumhril, the Imhy* It 
had died only a ahort time before mid had been I 

Imritti in n lianieless grave. As alie told lirr story [ 

hack to tiiy wiiiid came the piclnre of Iter slriiggliiig ^ 

loiil fti pninlial liy lliily. Ilml lie known thii j 

womaa^s iorrciw? It iMtml m if lie wm littering ; 

htr vtij wottla: 
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*‘lDa spreeng ees cam’; but O da jojr 
Eet ees too late! 

Ke was so cold, my leetla boy. 

He no could wait. 

no can count how many week. 

How many day, dat he ees seeck; 

How many night I seet an’ hold 
3D a leetla hand dat was so cold. 

He was so patience, O so sweet! 

3Eet hurts my throat for theenk of cet; 

-^kn? all he evra ask ees w’en 
Hes gona com’ da spreeng agen. 

^Wan day, wan brighta sunny day 
He see, across da allej^ay, 

3Da leetla girl dat’s livin’ dere 
3Ees raise her window for da air 
put outside a leetla pot 
Of — ^w’at you calla — forgat-me-not. 

So smalla flower, so leetla theengl 
Hut steel eet mak’ hees heart a-seeng: 

‘O now, at las’, ees com’ da spreeng! 

3D a leetla plant ees glad for know 
3D a sun ees com’ for mak’ eet grow; 

So too, I am grow warm an’ strong.’ 

So, lika dat he seeng hees song. 

Hut, ah! da night com’ down an’ den 
Ha weenter ees sneak back agen, 

-An’ een da alley all da night 
30 es fall da snow, so cold, so whit^ 

An’ cover up da leetla pot 
Of — ^w’at you calla — forgat-me-not. 

A.11 night da leetla hand I hold 
3Eies grow so cold, so cold, so cold. 

*‘Ha spreeng ees com’; but O da joy 
Eet ees too late! 

IHe was so cold, my leetla boy, 

He no could wait.” 

And I ireixiember a mother who late one night knocked 
at my door, as if in a frenzy, and sent me out in 
search of her boy, the boy of her love, the boy who 
had gotten beyond the power of her control. Sad 
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iiidml WHH thr pit’tun* I nhw Icntg {ifi,si the miclnighl 
haur when I raiuv hiick tti lu^r liuuu* wilhiiui her Loy 

1 mine It) Inve tlu* father.^ tun, niiiiiy of whon 
m^rre I'mltiag up u hruvr hiiflh' to make a living foj 
their fiunilit'S. One I reniemln'r well. He had beci 
in thin eountry fttr lifterii yt^arn* He liiul done al 
in 111?* powt‘r through the veiirn to eke out im ex- 
iHtenee. He hatl tJvt* eldltlretu iil! horn in America 
One flay he wiiii telling me of his nlruggle when h 
broke out: tifdy I hat! no ehildren I would g< 

Inick to Italy, I wa.i potjr there, but even poverty 
ig better in one'a native eoiintry, Hu! I mnnot tak 
my eliihiren bark It) my native lamL They wer 
born here, they are Ameriiuin.H, they luive beei 
brcmgbi u|) in tlna eountry. Wtirk m I may, I fln< 
it ever more fflfHeult nn I grow* ohier to make . 
living for tbemd^ He w'aa a man of fine aemiibililies 
hia heart, wm breaking beneath the hnuL 

For fdl tlieir heaiity, thrir aimplieily, thei 
piitienee ami emluranee* for all their niitive intd 
ligtmee ami senHihilitieH, for al! their setiiie of prc 
priely ami their lawuibiiliiig letideiieieii, for tli 
wliolenomeneioi of their livi*^, for tin? iiitiitacultit 
chariielera of the iiiollirrs, for the iinroiweioui iisp: 
rationi ami lovetineni of the rliiklreiii I ciiitie t 
lofi tlieit piaiple. 

It wai into lliia eoiniiiiiiiity iiiitl iiilci tlii« conditio 
of thiiigi that my Arnericiiii iisperiow lent me* i 
tlioj gave me iiiitmetioiiii wliiit they did not iitti 
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seenied to saj: quickh’, encompass the earth, 

go in a clay and ^^Amerieanlise’ and ^Christianize’ 
tlieni.’^ They sent me into a building which was 
anything but representative of the American con- 
ception of orderliness, cleanliness and beauty; and 
anything but suitable for a work of uplift and in- 
spiration. The building was very old and had been 
used for every imaginalde purpose, from a monas- 
tery to a storage house, ami was sadly in need of 
repairs. It was a monstrosity, dark, dirty, damp, 
ill-lighted and poorly ventilated. Forgetting that 
even the humblest Italian has a love of the beautiful 
deeply ingrained in bis consciousness, my superiors 
thought this Iniilding altogether adequate for the 
work of transforming all these people in a day from 
**heathens^’ to ^THiristians” and from ‘‘foreigners” 
to full-fledged “Americans,” When we came to ac- 
tualities, we found it difficult to make our constitu- 
ency believe that this was a church, or even an in- 
stitution- Moreover, tlie building had been acquired 
in an indirect way from certain Catliolic interests, 
and this created a feeling of antagonism from the 
very outset toward it and toward the institution 
housed in it. Under the urge of the impulse to 
speedily “Americanize” and “Christianize,” the work 
had formerly been conducted in sucli a manner as to 
arouse the antagonism not only of the people of the 
community, but also of those persons who should 
have been its strongest allies, the leaders of the social 
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sendee iiwtiiution^ to whirh 1 hiivt* fihviuiv rt^fiTred. 
i\ritagi«u,HiuH luul hvvn iimmrd luitl rcnilliftH created 
which were cuiuiticive in luivthiiig Inii ilie Ijest social 
welfare of the iieighhorhotHi. 

Again, my American au|a..Tiora kepi ever before 
me the quiiutitive iih*a of thingn. I'n f ltiiii it was 
liol II t|ueation of h<nv aoliil a foomialioii we were 
laying, or how far we were hemdiling the coiiiiuuaity 
litui ita |.»eople in thtoie unseen ways, iliroiigh ia- 
ipiration and amelioration ; ihtnr one idt»a wan ‘‘How 
many?^^ Xothing seemed to idenne like ii crowd, 
ilow it was miuh‘ up, what the tdyeciive might he, 
what the out eome in terms of social life, w*ere iee- 
ondiiry coiishleraftoiis, if coiisiileraf ioiw at alL I 
often heard it saich “We must make a gimd nhow- 
Shmtinij, iml daimj. Hiia Imueiulouii pres*- 
sure was felt not only Ijy our institution, hut hy 
others m well. It gave rise to a ctunpeliiive, dupli- 
Cfiting and wasteful system of thitign. For qm 
thing, the triangle of those little, almost tiuiignifkmttt 
inititutimii known m “Froteslaiit Misnioiii/^ ol 
which ouri was one, wma on Hie one liiiiicl ever com- 
peting for the negligible I'^roteslant following of tin 
eottimuiiityt and, on the other, m itilrr-'-reliitecl as 
form & vicious circle. The aervtres iit tlitie itiiiiioM 
wtrt hiW at different litmm, CItiit Sitadiiy I at- 
teadtd them all ami fouiiil the saiiie foiwlitueiicyj 
meagtr at it was, iwelliiig llie raiiki of all tlir«. 
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Later, bj mere accident, I learned that seventy-five 
per cent of the membership of one was enrolled on 
the books of the second, and thirty-five per cent on 
the books of the third. One might say that no harm 
was done by this triple alliance ; yet loyalty was not 
being fostered thereby, and what perhaps is more 
significant, the American superiors of each of the 
three missions were content with their apparent 
^^much serving,” when in reality it was the same 
one-course dinner served up three times. Even more 
interesting than this was the discovery that on the 
occasion of the opening of the third mission, which 
had recently taken place, the pastors of the other 
two had come to the rescue of the new and enter- 
prising pastor by a ^^professional” understanding 
with him, whereby he could count on their member- 
ship until such time as he had built up one of his 
own, and in that way make a good ^^showing.’^ 
In the meantime, the people went on pretty much 
their own way, practising their Old World customs 
and habits as if nothing American were within a 
thousand miles of them. 

The fact was that this community, by the will of 
the American people and that of the immigrants, 
or more correctly speaking, in the absence of the 
constructive will of any one group of people, was 
leading a life almost completely separated from the 
life of America. What this separation of foreign- 
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Imrti {HHipU* of any nidioriiditj Kigrufies is fuUj 
illiiHtnitrti !»y tlu* riiaarkn iiiadi* Hevenil years late] 
by II leailing Amrriean. 'rhoiigh they describe ai 
entiffly iliiTi-n-id et*iiimunity luici dt*al wltli a dijffer 
ent racinl group, yvi thr fuiulaineatid principles an 
io much the siime that I i|iu>te it here. 

It WHS in the autumn IGllh at the l^eginning o: 
the far-famed Steel Strike. I had Imen assignei 
by a ciTtain in,Htitution to go down to the Pitts 
burgh regitui atu! -endeavor to tiiseover at first lmn( 
some of the facts underlying the wdtole situation, ! 
went from village to village wdiere trouble wa 
brewitig in its im>sl acute forng and at last ! 
ri'arlied MoiiesHcn, Penn. On approaching th 
little city* ujaiit the hill across the river am 
overlooking tlie tmvn l«dow\ I saw two men wit' 
giiiii sirapjied to their shoulilers and with binoc 
ulars Imdore tiieir eyes, carefully scrutinizing th 
ieene in the distance. As I passed over th 
bridgi! leading into t!ie town twa> anniHl guardi 
cult* itanding ai each sitle of the bridgi*| looke 
lilt over as I passed. In the city itself men wei 
walking two hy two ailetilly wntchiiig every piisserb;; 
Here iiiid there were sfiecial depiiiies, ioinc of tha 
negroeSt their budges |ironsliiently dtipliiyeiL I m 
iiiforiiiial iliat the night liefore, liiider the cloak c 
darknewt two tlioiiiiiml Attiericaii mm^ under tl 
lemd of a a veleriiii of llie Wdrld War^ ha 

fatlier«l o» Iht plattiiii overlooking tlie city 1 
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receive instructions and to drill, as if to prepare for 
a new war. I was told that in this community lived 
some 16,000 foreign-born people, mainly of Slavic 
origin, and that all this preparation was being made 
on their account. The whole aspect of the com- 
munity reminded me very much of villages close up 
to the firing lines, which I had seen in Italy not long 
before. 

I had a letter of introduction to one of the leading 
men of the town. This man was one of the oldest 
r”^idents of the city and had seen it grow from 
nothing to what it was then. He was a business man 
of good standing, the president of a bank, the editor 
of one of the papers, and a loyal American citizen, 
whose sympathies were first and last with America 
and with law and order. The strain of the situa- 
tion had been so intense that he had been ill 
in bed from it. Learning of my errand, however, 
he courteously came down and gave me an interview. 
In answer to my questions as to the causes under- 
lying the whole situation, this was what he said: 

*‘The present situation, sir, can only be met by 
armed force. I regret to say this, but it is abso- 
lutely true. I am ashamed to think that such a 
thing should ever have been necessary in our town. 
Ten or even five years ago we could have done any- 
thing we wished peacefully ; a simple method of edu- 
cation would have prevented all this. But we are 
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primarily to Idanus wc have forcrd a feeling o 
neparalion upon tln-.sr pin/iplv. Wi* iimitnl them fc 
the growth tif our iiulird we wantetl them t 
come am! we did uee them ctnne to m lij the himdred 
But we reftiseti to mlmit lluaii to our civic and socii 
life; we gave them im arccKH to our societies, ov 
schools anti our chtirclien. We called them 
sirahle aliens, we forcetl tliem to segregate ini 
sectloiiii of their own luul to nrgmnte into separa' 
groups in which mtly their own language is use 
First they organi/.ed ft^r the pur|mHe of giving e: 
prcision to their social cravings, and then those ve: 
gr«mps sermi as centers of self^ilefense when ^ 
ahow^ed antagonism to their segregiiteti life* 
*‘Wlien first iliey came to m ihvy wem m innoce: 
fii eliildren; the Better elements of tiur eoinmunr 
neglected iheiit. Hadiral headers, taking advanta 
of thiS| had their day arul did anything they pleas 
with theie people. We only loi>'ked on, Iiuighecl 
their doings, and cidletl them ‘Ilitiikies*’ Now th 
have m by our throats, thily last Hiiiidayi *Motl 
Jonei^ iid«lresse<l a great crinvd of Ihein on the q\ 
akirli of the town. They have lieeii riiiieci to 
high pitch of eiceitemeiit. ^They liiive ham liin| 
tliiil hy means of lliis strike they run take possessi 
of ciiir intlk and our town, thir Imm niitl our pn 
erty are uiit|uefitiofialilj in great <iiiiiger,. hut ' 
fault ii emri. If we sutler, we do m for what 
ourseivti have left tifidtiiie iii the yeari gone hy,’'^ 
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; •| ‘‘Hir* Str:'ttj|?rr U'lfltln tny 

j Hr niny l»r trur liuil kintl, 

V I . Hilt lir iliir.:-* fp4 t^ilk uiy tisik" -* 

, t IrrI |sk* iriifnl. 

I I ilrr tlir f'iirr ilful tlir r)!*’* iiiul iht lllDt) 

; j Hut ni>t llir mml Urlikul. 

# J I . ^ ^ « . . , , 

j ^ Thr Slrnn^^rr wifliln my 

.) : ' llr insi) N* mil nt 

Hilt I rsiimut frll i.%h4l |»«iurr’i rinitml-— 

Whiil rr,ii.;i4ir?i !*i,V4y hi-* 

I N«»r wlif’ii tlir ginhi of hhi fiirnilf Iwitl 
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CHAPTER XVI 


STILL MOEE OBSTACLES TO ASSIMILATION 

T ins is only a part of the problem. Not only 
arc immigrant communities left pretty much 
to work out their own destinies; not only 
arc there a thousand unsolved problems arising from 
the conditions wliich are allowed to exist in them; but 
there arc characteristics Inherent in the very nature 
of the immigrant people themselves which must be 
considered if a true assimilation is to be effected. 

One difhculty lies in the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of immigrants come to this country after 
reaching the age of mental maturity, and it is a 
question how far they can be changed in their out- 
look. ' I recall one case which illustrates this quite 
forcibly. This was a man about thirty-five years of 
age when he came to this country, and forty-five at 
the time of which I write. Born in a little hill town 
of Sicily and having lived his whole life in that 
primitive village, he had naturally adopted the 
habits and customs of his environment, which had 
created his whole general outlook upon life. Sub- 
sequently I had occasion to visit that little hamlet 
J247] 
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III thv lirart of latninlaiiiuus Sirily, wIuti? hardlj 
t»f Uiuti«*rn rivili/nt iuii t*xi.sLH t«-cliiy. As 
hai! ta‘rii n adino'' in lih iiafivt^ village, 1 

i.|rvrli>|anrnt hut! nainrally In^vn very limilt»(L 
this isiimt ry hr lint! firj4. workiai in a factory a 
Inter n.H a janitor. 

His laaiiurr r>f drallng with Ins family was dec 
rdly hrulal anti tiuminrrring. His wife ami dnkli 
iverr almost ns hrants iu his .Higlih He loved iheili 
a wnriii heart rt! Italian eait ItiVe his eliihlrein hut 
iU'Ver allow eti them lt> hm* their ow-n intiiaiive or 
lA press their hest sehes in any way. He used 
lieai them mereilessly. Hieir jolis wau’e tleeided U| 
hy him; their earnings we^re his, niul in many ot! 
ways their lives were whtdly rireuiiiHcrilietl hj h 
It was not. that his idiildreii lii'served such treatme 
on the contrary, they w'cre welhhehavtti young p 
jile, hut they naturally iiid imi look upon things 
their father ilhh 

Ah I felt a speriiit responsihility toward 
childrein for rrnsomH wliirh I need not sialci j 
ijiiently I wioild talk to him. explaiiiitig to him w 
were the American ideas of home life and pnrei 
direrlioii aiat roiilroL He mamid linteii lit! 
lively and patiently. Soitieliiiies it aeeinecl t 
lie wm ticlually getting llie iieiv ideii^ iind I wc 
think for a little while Ihiit lie wciiihl ia*nlly cha 
liii iirtioiiii. llul llie vi^rv iievt day t would discc 
tlmt lie had again hy ii ll«ggit*g forccil liis dog 
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will upon his boy or his girl, and had done exactly 
the opposite to what I thought he had understood 
and promised to do. The fact was that he was be- 
yond the power of Americanization in these as in 
many other essentials. He spoke English quite well, 
he had become an American citizen, and was very 
proud of his citizenship ; but he had passed the age 
when a man absorbs new ideas or forms new habits. 
How far such a man can be truly Americanized is a 
serious question. 

This same inherent difficulty of inadaptability to 
American life is also present in the educated men 
and women who come to us from non-English-speak- 
ing countries. Quite often illiterates and those who 
possess little education are much more pliable and 
susceptible to American influences than educated 
persons. Several young people who fall into the lat- 
ter category have come under my observation at one 
time or another. One was an extremely bright and 
attractive young man, a graduate of the University 
of Rome. He showed every possibility of making a 
good American. After much argument he was per- 
suaded to enter an American school. He mastered 
English in a remarkably brief period, so much so 
that he even wrote and published some poems in 
English of no inferior character. But he was con- 
tinually ill at ease, maintained a drifting attitude, 
had no definite plan of life, and felt that his training 
and ability were not sufficiently appreciated in this 
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rtninlrv. I virwt'd lam uf t-hisr range iluai, and aj 
have fiuntglii uf him in after yviiTH^ I have realia 
that tiiere wan a ftimlamraif a! ihHitniltv in him whi 
h typienl of many of hi** kind. Hin mental outlo 
was ftKt'ii lung hrfofi* he ennn* tt> Ainmira; lug cc 
rejditm nf life hmi alreatly reimhed its highest ( 
va’topmenf, aiul it wan hevisiui his power ho to i 
ad just himnelf nn in really appreeiate Americ 
rfineeptioiiH n( life, 'fhe hts! 1 Iteiird of him he h 
left srhotd, hiul glriai np hts ithai. of an Americ 
initiraliuii und was head man in a slioe^Hhining pari 
iii ihirtlaiui, Maine. 

This ditlhndty ohlaiited also in the ease of anoth 
a Siriliiin. He was a man idaml tfiirty-five yei 
of ng«.\ He hatl heeii in this rmintry four yea 
wm II griitltial-e of a ti*ehnieid sehool in Sici 
iiml was a thinking and versatile man. He hac 
w*ell"'liidanerd mind and w'as luixiouH to fit into 1 
life of Ameriea. He Imd Inkett out his "imlf dtb 
lihip^- papers* wms atlrmiing niglii school faithfu 
and allowed in every way a desire to lieeome 
Ameriean. He wonhl often route to viiiit me, a 
waiiild poitr out hm soul in pilifitl jtleadingi, aiki 
for Itelfi ill fimlitig Im pliire in life. My friends a 
1 did 111! ill our power to get hiiii into n good politic 
0fily to find httn helpIrfiH tii hia effort to readji 
Ills mental outlook to the life iitid thought of t 
country. 

It is mil more icrioiii to find this lack of «dw 
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ability among those who have come to this country 
while comparatively young, but who have remained 
in an immigrant community during the period of 
their unfolding. This is best illustrated by the ex- 
perience we had with several young people whom we 
succeeded in sending to school. My own experience, 
as I look back upon it, convinces me that the all- 
important factor which set me upon the road to 
(Americanization was my having been entirely sepa- 
rated from all immigrant community life during the 
period I was attending school and college, and thus 
having an opportunity to get a real taste of Ameri- 
can life. So I reasoned tliat if a number of promising 
young men and women could be led to leave the immi- 
grant community I have described and go to some 
preparatory scliool, we would have a concrete ex- 
ample of what might be accomplished in the way of 
assimilating the younger generation. By a process of 
selection, we set out to discover a few young persons 
who showed promise and a desire for an education. 
During the first year of the experiment we selected 
four and encouraged them to go to school. To make 
this poBsil)le, we interested a few friends in supplying 
part of the necessary funds. Then securing the 
consent of tlie parents and making all arrangements, 
we sent these young people to some of our best 
preparatory schools. 

By the time of the Thanksgiving recess, it became 
apparent that things were not going so smoothly 
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\vi’ hiul ln^Fs'i!. !A»r nnr thiiiip thi* pumits li 

llirttir* if pliiHi fh;'i! thi'V dit! liut likt* fht' |il,'in^ 

4HiiiiplHiin'4l til’d il rrdut'ril i'lir family irumme 
liuch lui n-* tn riiU’.r llitmi |iriviiliaiu T 

tmi Unii\ ns su- hui! rnmlr Mirr ft> si 

|H''U}4r ns rnilly lirtaircl liy tl 

fiimiliiaH. *riir jiarrat:-* fiiiiht'r ■rlsiliiii*«! that * 
gwiil H laitnUrdip’ id hlngli^ih im fha part of 

rliihlfrii %VHH imt ilrHiralih*, ns thfri'hy tlit‘y wo 
lri?ir ffjrir laVi- ft»r thr iimtlirr trifigiir. Again, t 
liiuiiit niurii that ihr nliMiu-r nf fhr t*hi!iir**n from 
IlOlilr for rVrii Ht» lirlrf H jit'fiofh Hotihl r.'UlHO II S|H 
mil lirmrlu 

On Ihr otlo-r loiiiih it rviiit-iil iliat llio yoi 
IH/Ojilr t wrrr ill lit rit-St* lU Ihrir m*w 

viroiiinnit nml away fiatin tlirir old asMirintic 

lllty* iiiil not likr thr fooih tlir roii|||,H, iiiicl t 

thought it Inuuitiiding to work ftir jiarl of tl 
iA Our girl lp*riiiiif Mlnitiaf il! crying 
hrr lionic ; oio’ hoy i^aiti h** routil not live nwny f; 
hii4 |inrcntoi; nnoihrr niatrd Inn |mriiit.i iimlccl 
ciirfiing-ii^ iiinl mt on. Tin* fart wh?** lliiit the jiiiri 
lificl mniiinnilly %vriticii the ciiiltirrii to rctiira, 
this liilil liildril to their T-W’iiiil ti.rgi>4irick fcclill^ 
By an iihini.**t. j»iijirrhiiiiiiiii riTorl, we mmmgm 
licc|i them ill wchooh 1 |jrr.*ioinilly %4iiilctJ then 
llir srliools ami trinl iii rv«-ry iwn^ililc way to 
iiiaili? thrill luit to iiji Itir liglil. Ity Thrist 
tiiiiCi liowevrri it brciiiiie ii|i|«4rciil iJiiil they €* 
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hold out no longer. The old life was calling, calling 
them. Two of them dropped out at Christmas, the 
remaining two held out until the Easter recess and 
then back they went to their old life. 

Undaunted by this experience, we tried it again 
the following year, taking an entirely new group 
in order to really test the experiment. We sent out 
six young men this time. The result was practically 
the same. We attempted a half-way method by en- 
couraging some to go to school near Boston so 
they could return often to visit their relatives. The 
outcome was no more encouraging, and at this writ- 
ing, out of a total of nine young people whom we 
thus attempted to awaken to a larger life, only two 
arc still persisting in an effort to secure an educa- 
tion. The most discouraging feature of the entire 
effort was to see these young people perfectly satis- 
fied to go back to their old environment, and lead 
their old mode of life. They even became the most 
staunch opponents of American ideas and ideals. 
The Old World had too much of a grip upon them 
and it was futile even to attempt their assimilation 
into a new and larger world. 

Nor does the problem stop here. Even with the 
small children, there are almost unconquerable diffi- 
culties to surmount as long as they are born or 
brought up in immigrant communities such as I 
have described. Can we really ever effect their as- 
similation so long as they live in these strange little 
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wcirliln? H<*ri' ni^uhi tiiy i^xperienct^ in Boston affords 
an ilhisinitioin 

A w<Mniui in <iur const itumiry had three children, 
two boys, om* svwn and tlu* utluT five years old, and 
fi baby girl. Slu* was a widow and was having a 
bitter struggle tt> eke out an i‘.tislence. She came 
to iiH* one tlay riHjut*, sling that I interest myself in 
|>lacing the little girl in a nursery, and the boys in 
a kindergarten or sehtniL I proceeded to make anch 
arrangements at the public school, when one daj 
she came to my ofHee ami broke out crying. I could 
not make out wluii the trouble was. After nh 
enimed down, I asked lier to tidl me the difficulty 
After evading several i}uestions, she finally said 
Please dijnU semi my children tO' an Anericaf 
ir/iool, for as siion as tliey learn English they wil 
not Ih* my children any more. I know many clnl' 
dren wlm m st>on as they learn English bccomi 
esirangiHl from their |>areiits, I want to tend m] 
babies to a Hehmd where they can be taught in tb 
Italian language/* Here, then, is iit least on 
reason why it is possible for many schook, othe: 
tliiin pulilic sehoiils, to eiisl in America, wher 
liitiguages other than I*4iglisli are iiied -almost « 
chiiively. Ami even though we itifle our emotion 
as Wi! see ii mother plead for the privilege of ketpiuj 
her cliihlren always hers, we itill itiuit consider hoi 
wt cm maiiiigo to bring Ihciii into a knowledge an 
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appropriation of American life and thought in the 
face of such an. attitude. 

The fish vender on the street corner near historic 
North Square gave me another illustration when he 
abruptly stopped me one day and said: ‘^Tlease tell 
me what is the trouble with my little nephew?” He 
was a boy of about thirteen years of age and just 
that afternoon had caused trouble in the street. I 
asked him what the difficulty seemed to be, and he 
said, ‘Why, that boy was a model of obedience two 
years ago when he came to this country. He never 
thought of uttering a disrespectful word to any of 
us and especially to his mother. He was always 
home early at night, and would always kiss his 
mother before going to bed. But since he has been 
here he is getting worse and worse. We can’t man- 
age liim now. He is disrespectful at night, he gets 
home when he pleases, he uses language more vile 
and profane than that used by a hardened tough. 
We don’t know what to do with him. Do the schools 
in America teach boys to become bad? Will you 
help me to send him to jail?” I explained that it 
was not the school’s fault entirely, nor the boy’s, 
but that the situation arose from the conditions of 
life existing in the immigrant community. 

Still his question is very important: “Do Amer- 
ican schools teach boys to become bad?” Is it not 
true that as the immigrant child goes to school and 
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ImriiH English he fjeconien esfningwi from his par- 
ents, lieromi%s tIi,sn*sjH*e! I ul hiu! clauses trouble in 
tim home liiid the eoummnilv? Aiu! in it not also 
true tliat as these eliiltlrtm gvi a nmattering of 
Ameriran itlens ami idt*al,s thi*y heroine so inde- 
|>eiuleni as to Ite inietmt aadlahle? And is it not this 
elass, and not the immigrant himself, who fill the 
juvenile courts and swell the number of our dclin- 
(jiienev easi*s in houses of eorretdion? 

It is ami It wilt always remain a problem with 
wliieli Amerlean society has to deal as long as we do 
not have a lietter meiht^d and a hetifT system of 
distrilmtion of our immigrant {>o{mlation, and as 
long as we piaanit these eities wathin cities to exist 
apart from the main laaly of our American society. 
Inmugrani coUmies as they now stand an* impene- 
irahti* eitmlels, wlnrse invisilde walls no aitKumt of 
Amerieaiii*/.ation can Imtier dmvth Some of the 
factors in t,he situation are inherent in human 
nature, others etniltl la* done away with by a 
proper atljusinient in our eilueat.ionfd system and 
by iwains of a pvo|)er tlistribution of the immigrant 
population. 


I OO TO JAIL 
ONOB MOB.B 


On thi* nf fi ritr pavement, 
*Mici the Jr4i amt garhap* cauH; 

In the Ntrneh niui rullhtg thunder 
Of mutcJtr trurka an«l vans; 

There nit?* niT liltlr lutiv. 

With hrave !*ut tr»ntl»!rtl eyrfi, 

And in lirr imtH n hiihy, 

That erivfi, inul rrlr?** iiiui erira. 

^hr ennnut hr «u*rr than i-irvrn, 

Itut yritr^ gu fa‘4 in thr »dunni; 
And hard nn thr |tiiin*i «»f winlrr 
Thr |dtlh'’4H Htunnirr rnuirfi; 

Thr wail nf nirkly rhitdrrn 
Khr dir undrr‘4ittnlfi 

'Phr pimg^i «if hinllr‘4* 

Thr rititrh nf lunaih hut handii. 

fn thr driidly h!a/r rif Atigust* 

That dri%r!4 turn faint anti mad, 
Hhr tpiirta thr prr%'i’,h tifrhin 
lly trlling n drrHm nhr had ■ 

A llriivrn with nmrhir mnntrri 
And lrr» mui it .pinging fan. 

Ami It i»nd In white, frlriHlIy 
dmit like thr drugdnrr man. 

Ilrr ragiitHi thrm h driirer 
Than thr |irrfrrt rohr nf it i|ttreii! 
Pniir littir litii?*. wdin knnwM nut 
Thr hlrHdng nf hrlnur rlran. 

Anil when yn« nrt giving tnilllnns 
Tn llrlgiiin, Ihdr itnd Hrrii, ■- 
Hrntrmbrr my pilifnl lady" - 
Mndtinim nf thr ihirhi 


Ckrki§phir 


CHAPTER XVII 


I GO TO JAIL ONCE MOEE 

I HAVE gone somewhat afield from the narration 
of my own personal story- The considerations 
which have occupied the last few pages, how- 
ever, constitute a distinct part of the development 
of the American consciousness in me, and for that 
reason I have dwelt somewhat at length on them. 
We now turn to another strictly individual expe- 
rience which also has its social bearing. 

The incident occurred in the summer of 1916. I 
was still in Nortli End as superintendent of the in- 
stitution referred to. The house was located in the 
very heart of the most thickly settled section of the 
community. In midsummer, when the air is hot and 
there is scarcely a breexe stirring, it is almost un- 
endurable to live there. The nights are especially 
insufferable, and one can see the people, almost 
naked, lying about the streets or on the fire escapes 
and the roofs. 

In order to bring what little relief we could to the 
life of the people, and especially to the children of 
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our lu-ii^hlnirhoiMi, ive cofuiurlod a .summer schoc 
cori.si,Htiu|.»; of rla.%st‘.s in tlir iniunial iiiitl tit)mestic arti 
aiui of tho lit He folks iiiiiny outings am 

|jicnics. Wo also had si'iit to us from many part 
of Xrw En|4;laad uii ahumlaiiof of IIowcth which w 
clislril'iutod tiailj to the cliildron. Ho fond wcr 
tlioy of liinvers that iihviiyH had clilficulty i 
kecjiing order when the lime ciiiiie firr llieir distr 
hut ion, 

Hus W'ijrk fiUetl a great need in tin* lives of thei 
little eliililren. In order to gel eloser to the prol 
lems of daily e^isteiire, I Ilveil in file cmiiiiuinily wit 
these peojde. Hut it was siniirwlml lierve-’raekinj 
Therefore, it was my etistism eaeh evening to Iw 
the neigldmrhood eompletely and go for a stro 
through the (knnmoii or on the l‘X}daniMli* in ord( 
to get a hnsuth of fresh air and a little redrivigor 
tiorn One Huiulay in miik'August worn what Nc 
Englniulers rail a ‘^seotrherd' Not ii breath < 
iiir wim stirring and the teinperiiturei w‘ell up i 
ward a huntlred degrees, was charged witli cicc 
sive humidity. Tin* slreeis of tntr little iminigra] 
city w*ere fairly covered with peo|ile too wtirni €?< 
to laugh or to talk* Hiey just aitinily lay nbot 
trying to hohl on to the threml of life. The iiioa] 
of till! little children would have iiwiikeiitd pity ew 
ia a itoiiy heart. 

In tlii* late tifleriiooii I itiirt.rci for my usu 
•trolL I reaclteci tlie Eoittifioii. The ground wj 
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fairly covered with people trying to get a breath of 
air. Some had spread newspapers on the grass and 
were relaxed full length upon them. Here and 
there was a mother with her brood of little children, 
the little ones rolling on the grass and the mother 
trying to rest. From their dress and appearance, 
it was clear that most of these people were from 
our community. 

I was walking diagonally across the liistoric 
grounds, when to my left I saw people rising quickly 
and running in a semi-cii*cle. As when human beings, 
suddenly finding themselves driven before a flood 
of lava or water, stand bewildered before the ap- 
proaching danger, not knowing which way to turn; 
so this mass of humanity was suddenly arising from 
the ground and moving rapidly, scattering in every 
direction. I walked towai'd the rising tide and 
soon discovered the cause 1 Three policemen with 
clubs in hands were driving the people away. I 
stood still for a moment watching the pitiful scene. 
Here and there a man had fallen asleep beneath the 
oppressive heat, and was not aware of tl\e approach- 
ing stonn. One of tlie policemen would walk up on 
tiptoe and with his club strike the sleeping man a 
blow on the soles of his feet, causing a sudden 
awakening and a scream of fear. Here and there 
mothers hastily gathered their broods and ran 
before the approaching stream of human beings. 
As I stood still and watched the scene, hot in- 
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digriation tirom witliin me. I would have remon- 
strated, but reiuemlHuing Iiow futile it in to reasoi 
with micli nu*n, I iunual away with <h.sgust in mj 
heart, anti wtmdering whelhtT citizens 

wandd Kiand for aueh treatuniil td ii,s people. ] 
ankini mynelf: “Lh ihin truly Ihrslcm ('oinmon?’^ 
Two weekii during whieh time I called tht 

altentitmof ittmie friemlit to w’hal !iad liappenetl. Th< 
scene remninetl very vivid Imfon* my mitul’s eye, I 
wan now the Hth day of Seplemtnu*. Toward evening 
turning away from my usual toil, I again started fo: 
my evening walk. 1 strtdled leisurely uptown where 
at seven oVloek, I wois to meet a frientl in front of th 
State Htiuse, and to go to ilinner* As I passed Pari 
Street t!hurch, near the northeast corner of th 
(^ommon, I lotikisi up at the cltH^k tower and com 
pared the time with mine. It wiw eiactly 6;4C 
Walking to a seat in front of tlm Shaw Memorial 
facing the Slate Hotise, I sat down for a momen 
of rest and. me<Jitatioiu awaiting the coming of m, 
frientl, I was scarcely seated wdien a patrolma’ 
walked up and hrustptely orderetl me to 
on/^ I Iiave learned that it ii wise in tlie vas 
majority of cases to obey iucli orderi, howevc 
miieh 1 may not see the in?ti«ori for them. I 
this ease, however, tl seemed alwtilulely unreaior 
abk. I had just that iiioiiirint reachwi tlm seat; 
w&f all alone; I was not obitnicting traffic no 
oausi.af a disturbance of any clmractcr. In ordi 
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to avoid any possible misunderstanding, I told the 
officer I had just arrived and was there to meet a 
friend. I even took out my professional card and 
offered it to him as a means of identification, in 
order to prove that I was a peaceful citizen. His 
answer was: am not here to argue; I ordered 

you to move on and I’ll give you just three minutes.” 
With that he wstepped away and, leaning against a 
stone wall near by, waited for the three minutes to 
pass. 

I did some I'apid thinking in those three minutes. 
Something distinctly American rose up within me. 
Was I possibly infriiiging upon any one’s rights? 
If so, why did not the officer inform me? Was I 
loitering or tiwspassing? Was I where I had no right 
to be? I saw no sign or indication that such was the 
case. Was it not. best for me, anyway, to ^hnove 
on” as I had done in so many similar cases? Was 
it not better tliat I should obey, however unreason- 
able the command, and for the sake of my name and 
reputation ^hnove on?” 

Just then the scene which I had witnessed two 
weeks before on these very grounds loomed before 
me in bold relief. It seemed as if I could see again 
the rising tide of humanity, and the policemen hit- 
ting men with their clubs, and the mothers and chil- 
dren driven before them like beasts. That settled 
my doubts. I could see no reason why I should be 
compelled to move, and I was now willing to suffer 
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wliiiti'Vvr luighi vmtw fur thr .*4iikt‘ uf the principle 
iiiviil'Vri.L liail luit ullH*r.*4 dune the nhiiu* on tlicae 
Very grcmadH Itnig hufure my tiiue? Perhaps 
tliriHi|cti whid I tiulure. ei I i mis might 

come iu kni>w tjf tlie things which went on in 

tlietr lil>i.n*ly*“Iuving city> ami w“hieh from their homes 
in the uptown sect ions or in the sulnirhs they never 
see. 

Hie tlirre minutes e^pirtvl; the {lafrohnan walked 
up to file tphekly and taking hold uf niy ihoulcler 
lagan to handle me ruughly, **lfentl}% Ofliccr/* I 
mmk ‘""please jdaee me under arrest first and let the 
Iiuv judge* hefure you tieid me any rough treat- 
nientd' *Hlh, is that it, f reshy? All rigliti coim 
along with me. You are umler arreni,*’ was hii 
fUisw'er. *Iust tluii twm young iiini happeiuil tc 3 
pmn h)\ I reipiested the otfirer to ailow" me to lake 
their names as witnesses. This he iv'fusisl to do. 
I miiiiiiged, however, as the uffi«*er driiggetl me along, 
to hand one of them a dime iiiiil give liini the namti 
of lw‘o prominent eili*/,etis of Bfistoii* friends oj 
mine, %vith the rrcju**si that he rail theiii up anc 
notify them that I wm unilrr iirrisst mid mmlm, 
their Iielp. At exaelly ten iiiiiittles from tin 

time tliiii I had passed the Park HI. reel C!liitreh 
aceortitiig to the reeoriln at the polire slnlion I wai 
nailer iirreat and the patrol wiigoii liiiil Iteeit iiiin 
ffioneii 

I was taken to the Joy Strec4 Jiiih tad i 
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had my first ride in a patrol wagon. On the 
way the patrolman who had arrested me did not 
miss the opportunity to inform me, “We’ll see 
now, f reshy.” Knowing there was nothing to be 
gained by it, I made no answer. On reaching the 
police station, I was led to the chief officer’s desk 
and there, while an officer stood on each side of 
me, I was asked a number of questions: my name, 
my residence, my profession, etc. “What is this 
man charged with, officer?” asked the sergeant. 
“Loitering and obstructing the traffic, and refus- 
ing to obey the officer’s order to move on.” I made 
no answer. I was informed that I could go out on 
bail if I could furnish a $60 bond and would appear 
in court on the following day. I had about $26 on 
my person, and I offered this and a check for an 
equal amount which I would make out to whatever 
name was desired. I had my check-book with me. 
This was refused; it was necessary that I produce 
the amount in currency, I was informed. As I could 
not do this I requested that I be allowed to telephone 
some friends to bring the necessary cash. I was 
informed that I could not be permitted to do so. 
Accordingly, as there was no way out of it, the two 
guards, who had in the meantime stood by as if 
watching one of the worst of criminals, marched me 
to a cell and locked me up. I offered no objection, 
for there was nothing I could do. 

The cell in which ! was placed was about four 
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feet wide bj elglit feet long. It had no window or 
other means of ventilation. On one side, close to 
the wall, was a wooden settee, ruiiuing the whole 
length of the cell. There was xio covering of any 
kind upon it. Near the bars which faced the coi'- 
ridor a comfort receptacle was set into the settee. 
Prom all appearances and from the awful odor that 
arose from it it was evident tliat it had not been 
cleaned for a long time. The walls were covered 
with all. kinds of lewd pictures. In the next cell a 
woman was lockeci up, who apparently was a master 
of the English language of a certain shad(‘. Under 
these circumstances, and witli the oppressive lieat, 
the outlook for tlm coming night was not at all rosy, 
I kept calm, however, hoping tiiat some friend would 
somehow come to my rescue. 

About three <|uarters of an hour passed when, 
entirely unexpectedly, a man wIkhu I had not even 
thought of aj)peared on the scene. He walked up to 
the cell bars and said in excitement: *tEor Heavens 
sake, man, what are you doing In there He was as 
white as a sheet. I lauglied. He was the pastor of a 
nearby church, whom I knew welL When the patrol- 
man wlio had made the arre.st had lieard me state my 
name and profession, he appeared to liave reali^sed 
that he had overstejiped the mark. He went to 
the church of my friend, called him out from his 
prayers— he was just beginning a prayer meeting— 
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ind hurriedly told the story, saying: “For God’s 
lake come and bail him out.” My friend was thor- 
)ughly angry. He turned to the sergeant and asked 
^hy lie could not liave kept me in a waiting room 
intil some one could come to hail me out. Finally 
le produced the money and I was about to be re- 
eased from the cell, when two other close friends 
ippcared on the scene. The young man had done the 
lelephoning. It seemed for a moment as if there 
rould }>Q some other aiu'ests, in the police station 
tsclf, if more calm was not shown on the part of 
ny rescuers. 

In about an hour from the time of my arrest I 
v'as at lilierty once more, none the worse for the ex- 
)erience. In fact, it was a most valuable one to me. 

; had not only seen what actually happens when 
i man is arrested, I had also seen the inside of an 
ordinary cell and had learned many things which 
rere enlightening. 

The next morning I appeared in court. From 
he very first I had not the slnulow of a doubt as 
o the possible outcome. I was certain that I had 
lot at any tim(‘ uttered a word or acted in a manner 
^hich a respectalile citizen would be ashamed to own. 

' was called up to the witru\ss stand and in response 
;o the request of tlie judge I narrated the entire 
ncident pretty much as narrate<l here. In fact, I 
lave taken it almost verbatim from notes which I 
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made at the time. I was ac(juitted; the officer re- 
eeivcnl a rej>riinan(h wiiieh I wan tcdtl was exceedingly 
severe. 

I felt it my duty to let the public know the de- 
tails, not only of tlie ptTsonal imndmit, which in 
itself was liiHignificant, but of wliat lay back of the 
whole story, especially tlie scene whicli I liad wit- 
nessed only a short time before on Boston Common, 
and wdiieh nailly Iiad Inam rthH|K)nsible for my being 
willing to undergo arrc*st. 

Tlie Boston press, always on the alert, had al- 
ready given some notice to the occurrence. Witliout 
my krunvledgtN some papers liad, on the very night 
of my arrest, printecl an account of it wdth a photo* 
gra|di, but thanks to tlie Boston Post, wliicfi took 
a decided interest in the matter, we were able to 
conduct a puldicity campaign with the object of 
calling tlie attention of Boston^s citi7.ens to some of 
the conditions and alnises which were being per- 
mitted to exist in the city. People took an intertst 
in the matter and I received several letters express- 
ing appreciation for tlie staml I !ia.d taken and more 
eipecially for the motive lying back of it. One 
letter urgial me to go a step further and bring suit 
against the city for false arrest, but I would not 
consider thb. After all, it was not a iiiiilter for 
wMch the city or its authorities were reiponsihk-, 
io much as the attitude and conduct of an officer 
of tile law. 
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Perhaps the deepest significance of the whole in- 
cident, in so far as its personal effect upon me is 
concerned, was that it gave me an even deeper con- 
dction and more profound belief in the power of the 
A^merican courts to settle matters justly. Of course 
[ was not then, nor am I now, unaware of the pos- 
sible weaknesses of the courts of justice in this 
country, but I was willing, and am now, to take my 
chances on receiving a just judgment from an 
American court, more than perhaps from any other 
American institution. This was the third time I had 
been before an American court and the third time 
that the equanimity and the integrity of American 
judges was impressed upon me. I believe that 
America can well afford in all matters of law to let 
the immigrant have access to the courts of justice, 
rather than to leave them to the mercy of any other 
institution. 

I sincerely wish that I could say as much for the 
policemen with whom I have come in personal con- 
tact. Of course I realize that we are dealing with 
an entirely different class of men, and yet I am 
certain that much could be done with the personnel 
of the police force of our country, especially to im- 
prove their methods in dealing with the immigrant 
groups, by a simple method of police schools such 
as France is establishing. This was the third time 
in my experience in this country that I had come 
in personal contact with policemen. I had found 
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two of them I'ouglu iiu’onsicli*rale luui almost in- 
human; the others luui been gtaierous, helpful and 
ckekledlj human, and had ilemonst rated to me, a 
stranger in a strange land, what a friend to the 
^^foreigner” a polieemnn may Ih‘ if he hut will. I 
regret that this is not more often the case, for the 
policeman holds a most strategic* place, as a rep- 
resentative of official America, in the life of an 
immigrant community. 

My own personal experitaices ns a prisoner, as an 
observer in police courts, ns a difmider in some 
cases, have led me to believe tlmi our police system 
often seriously retards the assimilation of the im- 
migrant and arouses an autngoiusm in him which it 
is almost impossible to pent*! rate. 

An incident wludi came to my personal attention 
ioiie years later, connected witli the Steel Strike of 
1919, will illustrate what may often he seen in the 
police court, and will give to tlie American reader 
an idea of the feelings of the immigrant when he 
finds lumself dealt with in the manner described. 

In a certain police court in l^iitslnirgh a numl)cr 
of Russians and Jugo-Slavs were daily laung tried, 
in early morning sessions, for alleged cliiturbiinces 
in connection witli the Strike* It had come to my 
ear that certain abuses wer«* lading perpetrated. In 
the intercit of American fair play I decided to be 
present one morning and see how fur these charges 
were or were not true. Several cases came up for 
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a hearing in which I did not detect any injustice in 
the sentence. Police com*t over, I saw a young Rus- 
sian go up to the sergeant and pay his fine of $10. 
The fine paid, the young man requested of the officer 
a writ of transfer, stating that he desired to appeal 
to a Judicial Court, not because of the fine he had 
paid, but because he had not had a chance to defend 
himself in the police court. Thereupon I saw the 
burly policeman, a giant compared to his victim, take 
the young Russian by the shoulder and give him such 
a sling as to land the latter in the hall some ten 
yards away, and almost off his feet. That was the 
only satisfaction he got for requesting the right to 
appeal— a fundamental American right 1 




Where the mind without fear and the head Is held high; 

Where kiK^rledge it free; 

Wtiere the world has nt>t been broken into fragments by nais 
nw domestle walk; 

Where words eome out from the depths of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection; 

Wlwre the elciir atrenrn of reiison has not lost its way into 
tlie <ireary desert sand of dead habit; 

WlM‘re the mind ii led forward by lliee Into ever-wldening 
thought and aetlcni, - 

Mo that li^aven of freedom, my Fatiwr, kt my county awake. 

MMndmmUh Tayar§, 


CHAPTER XVIII 


MY AMKEICAK PiriLOSOPHY OS' I^IFSC 


D kae BROTHsm Vincent: 

In asking me to outline what changes in 
my thought life I directly attribute to my 
residence and experience in America, you have asked 
me a question which has been very much in my mind 
of late, especially since my recent contact with 
Italian life and thought. I fear I cannot give you 
what I know you would want without going some- 
what into detail, but since you have requested it, I 
will furnish it to you. 

I wish you would bear in mind, however, that such 
changes in my outlook upon life as I am about to 
describe, are in no way typical of what occurs in 
the mental awakening of the average immigrant in 
America, be he an Italian or a native of some other 
country. The fact is, as you know, that mine has 
been an extraordinary opportunity and privilege to 
come in contact with the best people in America; 
whereas the vast majority of what are here called 
^Toreigners^^ remain pretty much segregated, living 
very much the same life, in thought as in other ways, 
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as they lived in the emuitries from wliich they 
originally came. If my experience has any signifi- 
cance at all, it lies in llie facd, that it shows what a 
transformation in the thought life of the foreign 
groups could actually iakt‘ place, if in some way 
or oilier they liad access, as I have luul, to the real 
life of America. 

Then, too, you will rememfjer, as you read on, that 
the outlook %vhich %ve fjoys had in Italy does not 
necessarily repri‘Hent iliat of the average Italian 
in Italy. Many young men had greater educational 
opportunities than we, and fi>r that reason their 
outlook in our day or to-day may I)e much broader 
than ours was, I do think, however, that all in all, 
my outlook upon life was in a mi*asure rt^presenta- 
tive of the thought life of Italy, and i‘specially of 
that section of Italy in which we were lirought up 
and receivi^l our inlucation. Do you not tliink so? 

I attribute most of the (*hanges of which I am 
almut to tell you, some of them actual revolutions 
in fact, to my having come in eoniaet with the best 
thought-life of America, especially during my alu- 
cational career* It is of course eonceivahle tliat 
iome of these changes might liave taken place had 
I grown to manhood in Iliily, and especially liad I 
gone to the University, as origiiinlly planned for me. 
But that is a matter of conjecture at best. More- 
over, it is quite certain, you will grant me, timt with 
fatheris death I would no more have gone to the 
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University than you or our other two brothers have. 
Then, too, I think I have a pretty good criterion 
that iny thought life would not have changed funda- 
mentally had I remained in Italy all these years, 
in what I gather is your outlook to-day, and that 
of our brothers. You have all come in contact with 
the larger thouglit life of our native country. At 
any rate, what I shall here outline for you is what 
actualbj has taken place, regardless of any possible 
changes which might have been effected in my life 
under favorable circumstances in our loved Italy. 
All this, you understand, is for the purpose of com- 
parison and without any derogatory thought in 
mind toward my old outlook. 

Now as to the changes themselves: The first of 
these was the gaining of what I might call a mobile 
ami free attitmJe toward life. In each case I will 
tell you just how tlie change occurred. When I 
first came to this country, I clearly remember how 
deeply I was impressed by the adventurous, free and 
easy attitude which people here take toward life. 
Now you will grant me that life in our little city, as 
througliout all Italy, is pretty much static. It is 
a thing seldom heard of for families, or parts of 
families, to move from one city or village to another. 
Generation after generation live in the same place 
and it never occurs to them that they might benefit 
by going to another part of Italy to live, or even 
to a nearby town or city. Our own family, for in- 
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stance, has livo<l in Molfetta for many generations. 
Like every other person who leaves oiir native city, 
even father, when he went to the university, kept 
lookbuf back to his native city with the idea solidly 
kiculcateal in his mind, of estahlishing himself in 
Molfetta. It may he of interest to state that in 
my ovm experience the one thoiu/ht which was upper- 
most in my mind for years after I left home, was 
that, however far I might go or however long I 
might stay, some day, some fair day I was coming 
back to Molfetta. You may recall how father used 
to repeat to us Latin and Italian sayings to the 
effect that the old was always preferable to the new 
because more sure. Do you remember this oneP 
"Via tritn, via tula” (the beaten path is the safe 
path), and also: "t’hi lascia i! vecchio e prendc il 
nuovo, sa chc lascia ma non sa che trova” (he who 
leaves the old and takes the new, knows what he 
leaves but does not know what he luith in view). 
Now that was exactly the conception which con- 
trolled my thinking when I reached America. It is 
true I had taken some deci<le<!ly new paths, but I 
had done it in partial defiance, unconscious of the 
old conception, but not in olaHlience to the new con- 
ception which displace! the other after I had lived 
in America several years. It is also true that thou- 
sands of our people leave Italy every year for the 
utmost parts of the earth, but it is not in obedience 
to a definite attitude toward life, but as a matter of 
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necessity, and they are always reluctant to leave the 
old and approach the new, and eagerly look forward 
to the time when they can go hack. 

From my very first observations in America, I find 
exactly the contrary to be the case. People have 
no scruples, it never occurs to them to have any 
scruples, about leaving one city or one section of the 
country and establisliing themselves in another. I 
am speaking now of representative Americans, for 
of course there are exceptions. Even here they have 
a proverb which says: ^‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,’^ but the belter tliought of the country an- 
swers: ‘‘Who wants to be mossy The mental 
outlook is one of adventure and free movement. I 
rememl)er how deeply it impressed me to find a family 
which had for years lived in southern California 
living in the State of Maine on the Atlantic Coast, 
some three thousand miles away. I was also dum- 
founded to learn with what ease a young man born 
in Canada and living for several years in Maine, de- 
cided almost in a day, to go to live in Boston, where 
he has become a lawyer. It is not an extraordinary 
thing to find whole families pick up bag and baggage, 
in an liour, as it were, and go to live in another part 
of the country, as if it were nothing at all. 

When I first l>ccame conscious of this freedom of 
movement on tlie part of American people I used to 
think it was perhaps due to the recklessness of some 
individuals. But tlie longer I Hve here, the more I 
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feel that it is one of ihe oufstaiuliiig characteristics 
of the people ns a whole. lalV ftn* theiu is a great 
adventure. Hiev do luit lH*sitnte li%avi* tlie old for 
the new, es|H‘cialIy if they set* in the new an advan- 
tage of any hind or degree. 

It took me five years to ri‘eogni/.e in tliis freedom 
of movement a possible hcaiefit, and to |nit it to a 
test in my own life. It was precisi*ly with that end 
in view that I made tlie great jtniijK as 1 thought in 
those days, from Maine to C'onneetieut, a compara- 
tively short dLstance, as distaiuH\H go he^^ I had 
a gt)od opportunity to go to the Ihuversiiy of the 
State of Maine, but I chose to make* an experiment 
hy going li> collegt* in far off (hmiu*cilimi. And as 
tile yi‘ars havi* passed I havi» imme to recognise a 
mobility, a freedom of movement in life, as a distinct 
advantage, and thus the first gri^ai change has taken 
place in my conception of lift\ I have adopted it as 
the first plank, I miglit call it, in my American 
philosophy of life. 

My next change wm in the inatitT of W‘t/ attiimli 
toward tfw customary. In this cautntHrlion do you 
not n^call how candidly we wen^ taught to follow cus- 
tom? Do you rememlHT liow our adult relativci were 
kept in constahl worry and fear that they or we 
children miglit oi^erstep, in ever «o minor a way, the 
bounds of custom? Our lives were circumscribed 
by tlie consideration as to whether tliis little act 
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or that was customary. Father used to say to us, 
you will recollect : ^^Usus loquendi !” ( custom speaks 
or commands) whenever he wanted us to do a thing 
which we did not want to do, or vice versa. That 
was the most effective way of bringing us to act ac- 
cording to usage and was the most imperative thing 
he could say. I believe we seldom thought in terms 
of right or wrong of the deed, but rather the cus- 
tomary or non-customary. Am I not right? 

This was the second great lesson which I learned 
in America, — to pay attention rather to the right 
or the wrong of an act, than to whether or not it 
is customary. Now I would not give you the im- 
pression that people here disregard custom. Not 
at all. I find that here the individual is left pretty 
much to his own judgment and that his first con- 
sideration is not custom so much as whether a thing 
is right or convenient or advantageous. I think 
that the first thing that brought to my attention 
this characteristic of American thought in a strik- 
ing way was a quotation of three lines from the 
English poet, Tennyson, which I used to hear quoted 
by public speakers: 

‘‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 

With that as a starting point I came to realize more 
and more that custom is not altogether an unmiti- 
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gated good, and that subservience to it, perhaps I 
should say to it alone, is oficntiines a source of 
corruption and evil. And ns this realization took 
definite shape in my consciousness, I also recognized 
it as a distinct characteristic of the American way 
of looking at things. 

Not unlike this was the change which took place 
in my thought-life regarding the apiniaiu of other$. 
I do not recall any of father’s teachings on this 
point, exccjit that he used to say something about 
consulting an “old sailor” ni>out the weather. If he 
ever gave us any instructions in regard to this, it 
has entirely slipped my mind. Anyway, he himself 
was so independent and so free from the snare of 
other people’s opinions that he could not have said 
very much about this. I do not mean to use the 
idea of “consulting” as synommious with “regard 
for the opinions of others.” You will see that there 
is a very clear di {Terence hetweeii the two concepts: 
one refers to a person's seeking the atlviee of an- 
other, whether or not he follows the eounsel given; 
the other hn.s reference to that obnoxious practice 
so prevalent everywhere of “sticking one’s nose in 
another’s business,” as Americans say, and trying, 
with or without reason, to itnpose tluur opinions 
upon otliers. The idea of freedom from the opinions 
of others differs from that of freedom from custom, 
in that the latter is a general force, while the former 
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I the definite expression of one person regarding 
hie doings of another. 

Now I think you will call to mind how people we 
new in our boyhood days were actually slaves to 
his kind of practice; how they were continually 
worrying over what this or that person had said or 
light say. As a direct result of that early influence, 
had acquired a habit of doing the same thing. In 
ay first few years in America I carried it to such 
m extreme that I was continually changing my 
lourse of action to suit what this man or that man 
lad said. This caused me not a little trouble, and 
las had a more or less detrimental and permanent 
:ffect upon my life. Possibly some of it was due 
;o the inexperience of youth, yet I believe it was 
nore deep-seated than that. At any rate, I at- 
:ribute my present attitude to my contact with 
^.merica. 

One of the first sayings I learned in America, and 
vhich has had a profound influence upon my thought 
ife was this. Some one, apparently taking excep- 
don with Shakespeare’s famous dictum, ^‘Conscience 
nakes cowards of us all,” remarked, “It is not 
conscience, but cowardice that makes slaves of us 
ill.” That is, it is not our deepest convictions nor 
fvhat our inmost selves dictates that makes us cow- 
surds, but rather omr fear of mhat people wUl sap 
if we put into action our inmost convictions. In 
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powerful lint‘s, which I fhui invsetf reju^atiug often, 
Browiiini^^ in his ‘‘'Paracelsus^'^ has expressed, imli- 
recilj liiul in a position* sense, tins same idea: 

**Truth Lh withhi otirselves; it tnkes ne rise 
Eroiii outwitril t lungs. whateVr yen uiny hellerc, 
llwre is an inuiest eeatrr in us nil. 

Where truth nhities in ftillness. . . • 

liinl to Kikw 

Iiiitk*r rnnsisb in c»|H'ning nut a way 
Whence that hu|»rlHened spleiuha tmy eseape.” 

In ({noting these lines, I generally sulKstiiute tlie 
waird ‘dive**'* for ‘'^know,'*' and tluu'ehy I liavt* in con- 
crete form amdher plank in my American philosophy 
of life. 

Anoth(»r striking change which lias taken place in 
my way of looking nl life ami which is directly due 
to my resld(*nc(* in Anunnca is my cotu'eptitui of real 
m contrasital with whai I might call inherited 
%eorth. In this connection, it will dotildtess come 
to your mind as It do(‘H to min(% how di^eply we 
were impn^sstal in our youili with the thought that 
our am^cHtors wi*re grvat people ami the thought 
was often implied, if not expressed, that their great- 
ness was enough to make us grt*ai, or at least to 
give us an honorable {dace in society find assure Ui 
our livelihooci We w'ere to reap not wdiiit: we wmdd 
sow^ but what they hud to»a. I was particularly 
a slave to tliis conception of worth on ficcourit of 
my bearing our hero graiiclfatber’^i iiiime and of 
being told^ times without number, that I was to be 
great, not because of any particular merit of my 
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own, l)ut. l)ecaiuse I was the direct representative of 
our revered ancestor. I lived in that consciousness 
throughout; m>’' vouth and sincerely believed that it 
would make a comfortable and worthy life possible 
for me. 

On my arrival in the United States, that idea was 
as powerful as <*ver with me. However, it did not 
take me long to discover its utter inconsistency with 
the life of peo{)le here. They have no family trees 
of which to boast, no class distinctions to speak of, 
no nolnlliy or casit^ of any kind, and they make no 
talk of aiu'esiors, with the* exception of a few who 
claim descendence frinu the ^SMayflower Pilgrims.” 
These last art' pu!>licly ridiculed for making such 
boasts. In my t'arly residt'nce here, I used often to 
Imast of the fact that I was dt\scended from such a 
line of pc'ople as ours. My listeners would look at 
me in a Idank and iminicrested manner, offering no 
comment or praise. This would annoy me and I 
would say to myself: ‘"Stupidi.” But as I learned 
more and more of the simple unostentatiousness of 
Anu‘rican life, I came to love it, and I rtailized 
that it was after all the very highest attitude to 
take toward life, Tht'y place a value here on a man’s 
owfh worth mul ehuracter^ be: he the descendant of 
the liumldest |)efisant or of tlie highest lord. Here 
poor men have tfie chance and often do, lx^come 
ricli; lien? a person of the lniml>lest birth, like the 
immortal Lincoln, iiiay even become president; here 
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ft perscm of niocIe?it circuinHlnncos h intrinsically on 
a par witli the rich; hen* all men are etpial, at least 
they have an t‘(pial opportunity to get on in life, 
aeeonling to their iihility ami amlntion. 

Here petrple also tinphasize protjirsfiion in worth; 
not what a man lias heeiu not i*ven wliat he now is, 
hut what he aims to he. 'I'his thought Is cliaracter- 
istie of the best in America. It was first l)rought 
to my attention %'ery forcefully Ijy two lines of 
Lowell, an American {H)i‘t. I saw them only once on 
a motto in a hook store one day, about five years 
after my arrival in Ameriea. Tiiey bore such a 
contrast to my wtmtetl mode of thought that though 
I liave not seen them siiua* Hint ilay I still remember 
them as if I luul read them to clay. I'hese are the 
lines : 

T« etamge arul chfiapr is life, to ttad nta to rest, 

Koi wimt we arr, but whiit wr bo|ir, is best.'* 

In those linf*s I saw then, as I have seen more and 
more in the years tliat liave followed, wliat I con- 
sider one of the most outsian<ring eliaract eristics of 
American thoiight*!ife; its mobility, its spontaneity, 
its frec^doin coupltal with an ever-expanding life, the 
foundation and the aim of wliich is rml worth, and 
not a consideration of what I have teriiied one^s 
Mmrited worth* 

Thii leads me to the next distinctly American 
characteriilic of life which I have come to adopt 
as a part of mj philosopliy and practice. I refer 
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,0 tlie practicability/ of American ways. That my 
conception of life should have been idealistic, in fact 
iltra-idealistic, might well have been expected. For 
lot only is the temperament of our people, as of 
ill the Latin races, one of idealism, but I had, as 
in individual, been brought up, perhaps more than 
he rest of you in our home, in an atmosphere sur- 
charged with idealism. I need only to refer again 
:o the ideal goal which grandmother had set before 
nc. And as you know, father himself was so 
dealistio that he was continually finding it difficult 
:o face the realities of life; he lived so much in tlie 
realm of the ideal that, with all his powers, he died 
:iomparatively poor. 

When I first reached this country I busied myself 
30 much with high and lofty ideals that I suffered 
considerably, so far as the practical side of life was 
:K>ncerned. I was continually dreaming great 
Ireams of what I was going' to do some day, but I 
never busied myself with even beginning to do the 
^rcat things, or even with making practical plans 
as to how I was to actualize them. I made much 
Df conditions. *'Sorm day,^^ I would say to myself, 
^‘when conditions become favorable, I will do this 
or that.^^ 

Tlie one thing which above all eLse focused my 
attention upon the futility of looking at life in this 
way, was an incident winch took place while I was 
working in Boston. One day we had a meeting of 
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the ccHninititH^ of tlie institution of which I had 
cliargc. I nnuic a short talk in wlucfi I outlined 
the tilings I was planning to do as soon as 
coiulilions were right. I thought. I had made a 
splendid im|)ression. At the close of tlie nuH‘Ung, 
he whom I cidl iny Ameriimn ^"Big Brother*'^ 
%¥nlked out with me. As we were <juite intimate witli 
one another^ I naturally was expecting a compli- 
ment from liim. 'Vo my surpris<% !unv(*vc‘r, he turned 
on me ratlu*r sltarply, and sai<h '‘1 am tired of liear- 
ing you talk almut your dreams, of what you are 
(ftdnff to (h. Your ideals are all right, hut what 
about tin* practical working out of tliem? Why 
don’t y(Hi *get down to Brass lacks’ and tt*ll ns what 
yoti have at read if doner^ 

I was dumhnmded and I tamfess it hurt me. 
But from tluit <Iay I lH*gaii to observe life as 
I saw it around me in America. I gradually came 
to the conviction that one t»f its outstanding cliar- 
acteri.stics is its practicability, not tlie h*ss idealistic, 
I)ut rather a praetleal Ideulhm, Pi*rhnps I have 
had a greater fight in striving acquire tins element 
of my American philosopliy of life than any other. 
I am |>rofoiindIy grateful that I have fteeit privilegi*d 
to see the difference and to have hiul a clniiice to 
strive for its realimtion in my life. 

To another frieml I am indebted for my awaken- 
ing along nnotlier line. One day tliii friend and I 
were piissiiig through a w*estern city. Stopping at 
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a hotel, we went up to the desk to make reservation 
for the night. The clerk informed us that the house 
was ^^full.” In keeping with my Latin temperament 
I immediately started to argue, in the hope of mak- 
ing the clerk find us a room, when my friend turned 
away in disgust and said: ask no favor of any 

man.” It hurt my pride, I must confess. All our 
teachings, you know, were to the contrary ; the entire 
environment of our childhood had taught us that 
the asking and granting of favors was a great part 
of life. Favoritism was the very essence of every- 
day conduct. Father taught us this proverb: Ask 
your way and you will find the road to Rome. It 
was the philosophy of dependence and I often won- 
der whether it may not be in part responsible for 
the lack of real independence, and for the wide 
prevalence of mendicantism and pauperism in some 
European countries. 

Again I turned to American life as a field of 
observation. Soon I discovered that this was not 
merely a characteristic of my friend who had turned 
in disgust from me, but a typical trait of American 
conduct. Then for the first time I began to see the 
absence of beggars from the streets; then I began 
to note the way poverty and pauperism are frowned 
upon in this country ; then I learned that dependence 
in any walk of life is contrary to the highest form 
of thought and conduct in America ; 
reliance and M 
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Above all, these jvars in Anu‘rien havt* tauglit me 
the power and tlie valiu' of optimlsuL Ut‘re again 
the contrast ludwetai the t)ld and the new is via'j 
striking. Our tendency was toward .soml}t‘r pessi- 
mism. Our entire environment breathed fortli tliat 
point of view. Ferliaps it could not liave l)een 
otherwise, T!ie death of ont‘ grandfntlier by 
poisoning and the otlier by drowning at sea was 
enough in itself to make the next and the tiext gen- 
eration somber and sad. Mother, looked down tipon 
by her kinsfolk because of her humble birth, led a 
saddened life. Father in his struggle against po- 
litical corruption died almost broktai hearted, feel- 
ing that his life ami ideals were not suffieiently ap 
preciated. While in my own tossings alnnii tlm 
world I had come to feel that tins was anything hut 
a gladsome existence. 

Nor was tins the whole story. 1140 surroumlings 
of our child-world were destined to create pessimism 
in our tliought. We saw people btirdi*ned clown by 
extreme poverty, their backs laud lHan*ath an in- 
tolerable load of taxes, which reached down to the 
very last match they burned. Family after family 
was deprived of the earnings of ihc*ir young men, 
wlio were snatclaxl away into continuous wars. We 
saw mfwiy families all Imt torn asunder in this 
manner, while the parent emigrated to some otlier 
country in searcli of bread for his broocl, wliich he 
could not earn at home. Added to this was the 
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orbidness of our religious teachings. When death 
itered a family, the tears, the mourning, the doleful 
ices and som!>er hlaek veils continued for years. 
/!u‘n adversity overtook a family or any member of 
, recourse was had not in seeking to recover losses 
r make readjustments, l)ui in tears, tears and more 
airs. Our peoph* did not know what it was to 
consi(l(‘r tlic lilies of the field.’^ 

Do you l>i*lieve that a person can live in such an 
avironnuavt during the formative years without 
eing alfeeietl by it, perhaps for life? I am sorry 
0 say I had \mm greatly influenced by this mode 
f thought. And tlie fact that during the first years 
f my life in America I had accidentally lived in 
lie mitlsi of a certain restricted and narrow Puri- 
anical envinmnumt, only added to my original pes- 
iinistic outlook. 

It wm Browning who first penetrated my being 
i^itli the rays of radkmi optimum; it was he who 
auglii me to **greet tlie unseen with a cliecr.’^ The 
jplimiHiu of American life was first strikingly illus- 
raied to me liy tlu* liilarious and exuberant cheering 
»f men anil women over a football game. What 
wtoniided iiic! most was to see them cheer when their 
mm was Iming as well as when it was winfdng^ as 
f to say ^*wi» will yet wdid’ and as if thereby to over- 
!mm all obstaedes to victory. It was the radiant 
joy, the briglit hope back of that kind of a cheering 
.11 life that appeiilecl to me. When I first recognized 
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that uruierlyliiig optinuHin everything neeniecl to say: 

wlu>le of life is a game, a game tit for joy, for 
expression, gladsome expreHsion,’^ 1 lore again 
Browning says: 

*a)h, the wiki joys of living! tlie leaping from rock to roek, 
The strong rerufing of Inniglis from Urn llr-tree, the cool silver 
shock ' 

Of a plunge in a pool’s living water. , . . 

How good is man’s life, tljc mere living! how ill to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the semes forever In joy.'^ 

All that these lines meant to me you can reali'/e wdum 
you remember how again and again 1 had receivc^l 
a severe tltrashing for ^^leaping from rock to rock’'’ 
or for the ^Vending of houghs'^ and for plunging in 
the sea’s ^^Hving water.” In Italy I had l)een pun- 
ished for the very tlung that in America make up 
the beauty and the substance of life. 

The longer I live in Atnerica the more I come to 
feel that optimmn is vibrant in the very air we 
breathe. I find that people here have no imlience 
with a pessimist human being. I liear pec»ple say: 
^^Sure, this world is full of trouble . * . but, say, 
aifiH it fine fo-dny?” I have been present at funerals 
where there was all tfie oecasion in the world to 
weep indefinitely, Imt wliere I have seen exliibited 
the greatest of fortitude and optiiniiin; I have saui 
people in America face all kinds of adversities with 
a spirit of iuperl) courage*. In peoples of the West 
I have seen tlie positive workings of thii optimism 
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a special way. It may be that it is due in no 
lall measure to the grandeur, the sunsliine and the 
uberance wliich God has showered in such abun- 
nce upon those vast and magnificent stretches! 
hatever the reason, their optimism grips the 
ry soul of me. I know a ^Xittle Woman” 
the West who, though she has borne endless 
dn and grief, still is the very embodiment of 
jtimistic joy. I never tliink of her but that 
think of ‘‘Pippa Passes.” I remember also 
eeting a man once on the prairies of Colorado, who 
ic night before had suflFered a serious loss by fire, — 
8 barns, liay and cattle, — ^practically all he had in 
:e. Knowing this, as he drew near I prepared myself 
► listen to his sad story and to offer my sympathy, 
o my surprise, he had no sad story to tell, and 
hen asked about his loss by an interested relative 
F his who was accompanying me, he made some 
rief, care-free remark and, lighting his pipe, 
hipped his horse and went on to the city to buy 
nnber to build more barns, singing and greeting 
m unseen as if nothing had happened. I would not 
^y this kind of outlook on life does not exist else- 
here, but I have seen it lived in America as nowhere 
Ise on earth. 

These, in a general way, are the changes which 
avc come over my thought-life through years of 
esidence in America. I hope I have satisfactorily 
nswered your question. You may not think them 
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worthy changes, but I can sincerely say iliat I anj 
profouiuily grateful to America aiul to thi* American 
people for them. 1 am grateful fcjr having had the 
privilege of association with some real representative 
Americans and of ruhhiag shoulders witli tliem luui 
of absorbing something of tlunr view of life, 1 am 
in a special way hajipy to liavt* learned the English 
language and through its medium to have become 
actjuainted with tlie stalwart thought cjf the master 
minds of the Anglo-Saxon race. Through it also I 
have come to kn<nv, ami in a measun* to appropriate, 
the sturdy and wholesome philosopliv of the life of 
the American people. I am parfictdarly grateful 
to tliOHC American men and women who by personal 
contact have brought nm this awaktiiing. 

Did I say "\ imerica n mm am! tcowc;i**F I ad, m 
study a moment the {lersons to whom I have referre^i 
Tlie family which movetl from southern California 
to Maine and which so impri'ssed me with tin* mo» 
bility of American life was originally from England; 
the young lawyer was a Frencli-Canadian ; Tennyson 
and his *dest one good custom should inrrru|it the 
world” an Englishman; so was Browning with liii 
freedom from the sliacklc’s of others’ opitiioiii iiiicl 
his optimism; my American ^’Mig Brother” iiiitl 
Ms ^‘brass tacks” philosopliy is of Butrli iJcicent; 
my friend of the **l-ask«no-favor*of-itiij«itifiri” inci- 
dent is a staunch Bcotchman; tlte ^*Fip|itt. Ffiiics” 
referred to has a name that savors iiiiieli of the fair 
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erald Isle. And so on. The only one who taught 
a great lesson and who might have been said to be 
tively extracted” was Lowell. Doubtless it was 
their fault that I did not receive more help from 
pie who fall in this category, but the point I 
it to make is this : that after all we all ‘^came 
r” sometime 1 To me therein lies the great glory 
America; that she can take the rough and un- 
shed material from many lands and climes and 
shape it, as a master shapes his clay, that they 
) learn of her, who drink at the fountains of 
real life, who learn to love her, actzuilly becoTne 
' event beings, 

1 take my hat off to the typical American and I 
profoundly grateful to have known him. Speaks 
a “slanted” tongue or a mellifluent and ever so 
re a brogue, so long as he is the embodiment of 
spirit of America he is my man. He whose life 
free to move about wherever the call is greatest ; 
0 is free from the thralldom of petty convention- 
ties and the nagging opinions of others; he who 
dealistic and yet practical ; who emphasizes worth 
3ve appearance and who greets the unseen with a 
oyant cheer, — ^he is my man, he is my American, 
is the man whom I am glad to have known, and 
3 man whom I love with all the warmth of my 
uthem soul. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Constantine^ 



Bi 5 it wmktmn^ It mmt 

We love the pliiy”}»litee of oiir enrly doyi. 

The b ttntehing uml the heort b utoiie 

That lud at that aight, arul frrb at *H>»e, 


Thb forui atinehfnent U> the wrll 'kiiown plare 
Wi«*nee ilrni we atartetl Into lifeb long race. 
Maintains itn hold with nnfalling nwm. 

We feel it e*en In age and trnr lateiil day. 

WltUAM Cowjwi, 



CHAPTER XIX 


IIOMK ! 

F iftkiw yearn had now passed since landing 
in this country. During all this time my 
people had never ceased to entreat me to 
return, and I had evtT kept before me the dream of 
going back, at least for a brief visit. I had planned 
each year to do so, l)ut never had enough money to 
make the trip. That I had worked faitlifully and 
continuously no one could question ; many times not 
eight or ten hours a day, but fourteen and six- 
teen; and I had even done night work in order 
to make both ends meet. I had driven myself so 
liard and so incessantly that vigor and health were 
fast slipping away. Again and again I was forced 
to count tlm pennies, wondering what further sacri- 
fices I could possibly make that I might have just 
enough for a visit home, llmre were times when 
a longing for the sight of my people was almost 
unhearahle. All that I had gone tlirough in America 
would make itself felt with a tremendous accumula- 
tive power. I could again see my meager earnings be- 
ing taken away from me; I could fed anew the bitter 
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till' uiifavaml>Ii* tli^^criuunatiMn, llu' riiiicnile, 
the prejudice; I cuulci Ht*e nguiii the pri.suii 
within which I hiul been euchesed; I cuuld experience 
again the pangs of hunger-, the .Hhi^a-ring i-nltl, the 
hateful perHecutiuns* the nw'ful, lerrlhlt* luiietineHS* 
Mj soul wcmlil ahnnst cry nut in iiiiulness fur just 
a glimpse of those I loved and hatl *iosi a while.” 
With a wicle ocean lying hetweetn and with no money 
with which to gt> ami ninrn to JmtTinh my iiream 
of seeing my people again was fast vanishing. 

^*Ancl return to America,” I said. For now I was 
of America. Sometimes I would w'ontler just how 
I would feel if I were suddenly {tlaeed among my 
relatives in Italy. Would I, after all, feel at home 
even for a day? Would I want to remain in Italy, 
should the opportunity arise, and enter some form 
of public life there? I did imt know. 

Then came the World War ami thoughts soim?- 
thing like these ran through my mind. Suppose that 
Italy sliould side with one of the powders and 
America with another, jttsi where would I sliiiid, 
just wliere woultl rny loyalty lie? The iinswer caiiie 
in an unforeseen manner. One day I eliiiiirrd to he 
in Plymouth, Massachusetts. Naturiilly I went to 
visit Plymouth Hock with a group of frieiidi. I 
was standing upon the Itock when patriolic emo- 
tions which 1 had never expi'rienctal before grippial 
me and a sudden revelation of all that Aitierica liiid 
stood for throughout its history and whiit it htid 
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meant to me, dawned upon me in a forceful manner. 
With the least possibility of harm coming to Amer- 
ica, it was borne in upon my consciousness what She 
now meant to me. America in all her fullness was 
the very life of me. Later America entered the 
War. One evening I was walking through the Com- 
mon when I looked up and there, high above my 
head, on the roof of one of the highest buildings 
facing the historical grounds, and shot through with 
a radiant light, I saw the Stars and Stripes, 
refulgent and glorious in her streaming. Again an 
inexplicable something gripped the very soul of me 
and I worshiped as if at a shrine. Where would my 
loyalty lie.? No answer! I have often wondered 
since then whether native-born Americans ever fed 
anything like what I felt on those two occasions. 

And it was that very vision that, by a series of 
unforeseen circumstances, was to lead me back to 
my native Italy. Even before America declared 
war, I offered myself to the Government for military 
service. When enlistments began, I twice volunteered 
in the hope that, notwithstanding my defective eye, I 
might get into the ranks before the authorities 
should become too particular. It was one of the 
most disappointing experiences of my life to be re- 
jected. I still sought a possible way of serving this 
country in the war. Finally, as a last resort, I 
enlisted for service with the Y. M. C. A. and went 
to France. I had been there about a month and a 
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half when I was onliTtni to go to Italy, with the 
iiTHt Y. IVf. (\ A. party, five in all, .sent to that 
country. 

Headed l)y that nnin of nnigiiificent sjiiril. Doctor 
John S. Nollen, formerly pn^sideni of I.ake Forent 
UniverBity, on Januni'y 8, lOlH, we eroHBt^ci the 
French-Italian bonier at MxHlane. Ah the train 
slowly wound its way down Into the valley, tlie cold, 
ugly fogs of northern h'riinci* gave way tcj tlie 
radiant sunshine of Italy. The wiinn nxm rays were 
flooding the plains below, 'fhe mountains, snow- 
capped, stood out clenr-eui ns diamtuids, as if (iod 
had made them that very morning. Maly was won- 
derful; Italy of my childhootl A fhani of emotion 
surged through my being, warm as the sun rays, 
pure as the sumuiit snow's. Fiir a time I elosed my 
eyes; I couhl not hear the glory of tlie siglit; at last 
I was in my native Italy! Donizetti's famoui lines 
and strains of music came to my mind: 
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It was xny good fortune to visit my people soon 
fter my arrival in Italy. There was an important 
rrand to he doiu' in connection with the American 
iviaiors wlio wt^re ilien located at Foggia, and I 
'as dctaih‘d to do it. Naturally, since I was so 
.ear, I st*izcd the opjiortunity to visit my native 
own whicli I had not seen for these many years. 

On my way frotu Na})leH to Foggla, while passing 
hrougli that delightful country which Horace so 
eautifully painted centuries ago, I sat reading a 
>CH)k about that section of Italy and meditating, 
nto my compartnuait came a man with a valise, who 
rom his appi^nranci^ I recognized as a late comer 
rom America. Seeing me In the American uniform, 
le at oiu'e opened a eoiiversat.ion In what he would 
lave calleti hhiglish. H(‘ told me he had just re- 
urned from far»olT America, how many years he 
lad been tluTcs what a good country it was, how 
nucli money he had made, an<l so on. I do not know 
vhether lie thought I questioned his statements, or 
hat I did not understand his wretched English, but 
whatever tlit‘ reason, lie proceeded to furnish proofs 
if his long residence in America. First he showed 
ne a dollar bill, much the worse for wear; then a 
vnteli, an ‘^Ingersoll/’ and a cheap chain. Finally, 
le opened his valise and showed me several presents 
vhicli lie was taking to his relatives, among others a 
nuch-prized **Big Ben’^ which he was taking to his 
%ged mother. 
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We came to a small slat urn ami tin* man li‘ft with 
profuse fareWflLs. Into tlu‘ ctunpartintmi came a 
group of five heautiful Italian vuiuig wciinen, lliey 
were carrying hooks niui fnnn I he roiivc*rsaiioii 
whicli I overlieani, it was plain tiicy were going to 
a larger village to atteiul liigh schtmL As tliey went ^ 
on with their ctmver.salion, I once inon* fta)k up iny 
reading, oceiisioimlly ov(*rhearing snatches of what 
they w^ere Baying. Finally, I hecaini’ cotisc’ious tliat 
their remarks were directed tinvard ^'Ihal nice young I 
Americaid’ who was rca<ling all hy Ininself, luul of 
course, they ihougld, not under^timding ii word 
they w*ere saying, Ont^ of the girls had a lieauliful 
orange, lianging frotn a long stem wit It hnir or five 
leaves on it. From its freshness, if was clear tliat 
the orange had just lieen jilueked from n free. I'heir 
conversation continued to cmiler nnmd nice 

young American’^ and liis ianiniry, America. One 
of them said, ^HVonldtf t ii he nice to go to Aiiierieii 
with him?’’ To this all agreed. Ctnulually they 
began to joke with each other as tii wiio %voiild he 
the one to go. All this time, of roursi% I gave no 
indication that I understood a word they were 
saying. Finally, one suggt%sl:ed that the girl who Iiad 
the orange should have the fjreference. And she 
was as beautiful a specimen of woiiifiiilioofl ns Italy 
knows bow to produce. They suggesli»d tliiit if she 
would only offer me her oriuigi* I would surely take 
her to America with me. She niid to ward | 
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■ the attack wliu'h was now centering upon her, 
e said; ‘'No, I won't give him the orange, even 
go to America,” hut she added: ‘‘Well, I might 
re him t!u‘ stian and the leaves.” This was more 
an I could resist. So rising and walking up to 
r, I made my lH\st lanv and said in as good Italian 
I could comuiand : “Thank you, gracious 
fraziosa) young la«ly, I will take you to America 
r the stem and tlu‘ leaves.” The screams, the 
lighter, the Idushe.s which followed can easily 
imagined, hut just then the train pulled into tine 
ation to wliich the young women were going, and 
,ey preeipitaiely left tlie compartment pell-mell 
aid laughter anti slunits which attracted the at~ 
ntion of all. I stood hy the wdndow and waved 
lem a good hy. 

The train wanmd its way down the mountainous 
ith ami was sotni at Foggia. I did the errand 
bich liiul hrouglit me tliere, and soon was speeding 
►ward my native Molfeita. I had in the meantime 
-lit a telegram to Aunt Hose stating that I would 
rrive on a certain train. The time consumed by 
int journey from Foggia to Molfetta seemed like 
The Irainmiin came into my compartment to 
ilk fdiout America, But I led him to talk about 
lat section of Italy, He told me of its history, 
M general contourt tlie location of the various cities 
nci villiigci, not knowing tliat I knew all about it. 
hen he entered upon an account of the advance 
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that Italy, atui i‘8{H'rially Puglia, Iiiii! itiade in recent 
ymr.^; the (}|Haung up uf inav railruacis, Ihi* making 
of douhh' track lines, the iniilding of an lujuwluct 
Ktrctching ftjr miles fnmi I la* intiuiif ainmiH regions 
near Fc^ggia thnnigh tlu^ tvliole length of the 
proviiUT, tlie huildliig of eleetrie |)laiils, the inclns- 
trial expansion of Bari, all of which was exceedingly 
interesting to me. 

At idanit tiiiie o'clock in tlic evening the eonductor 
piiHsed through the et»rrithir am! slantli’d 
f e 1 1 ad' I ttnik my suitcase and «iisinotmfed. No 
sooner Iiad I left the train than I liiaird a voice in 
the distance shout, liki^ an unexpected cidl of 
anguish in the night : ’HhcHtanlimu" No one was 
on tlm platform, i'he [Hilice gtiard was keeping 
every one hack in llie str«-et. lie send inired me in 
a special way, examined my papers, ami let me pass. 
I pressed through a numher of people who were 
crowding anuuul the gate ami the m*xi nmment I 
was in his arms. It %vas my good Uncle Carlo, 
(uncle) I said, as he pressed me close to Mm 
ami pasHcci his hand gently over my face, *‘It is 
dgliteen years almost to n day since you saw me off 
at this very station. I thought I slioiild never see 
you againd^ 

He took my suitcase from iiiy hand and locking 
his arm within minis led me on, ns if feeling a special 
paternal pride. We widkwl in idiiicwt complete 
silence. It was one of those itiooiilight iiiglits of 
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Southern Italy, when the sky is so infinitely clear 
and tlie air so balmy as to make one forget that 
winter ever existed. The long dark shadows of the 
low, flat l)iuldiugs covered the narrow streets, the 
slender ash trees near the station and in the Villa 
Garil)aldi, which we passed, were standing like silent 
sentinels as of yore. • In the distance I could see 
the Campanile rising above the Cathedral. All was 
at peace. But all was changed. The shadows, the 
streets, tiie houses, the trees, the public buildings 
were all the same, —and yet so changed. Why did 
they look so small? What are these? Are they the 
same houses which had towered so high above my 
head when a boy? Are these the same stz'eets which 
had se(?mt*d so spacious and which it had taken my 
little legs so long to traverse? Are these the same 
‘^^portoni’’ which had seemed to my child eyes as 
gates to fairy castles? Are these the same trees 
which once had reached the very zenith of my child- 
hood skies? Why are things so shrunken, so small? 
Is tlic Molfetta of my boyhood days after all a toy 
thing? 

Such thoughts crowded one after another in rapid 
succession through my mind as I walked along by 
the side of Uncle Carlo. At last we reached the very 
house in which, with grandmother, I had spent most 
of my cliildliood and boyhood days. At the door 
was Aunt Hose, quivering with emotion. She, more 
than all the others, had been the faithful one in writ- 
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ing to iiH\ ill kin^pini^ in ttnich with all itiv <Ioing*i ia 
far-iiwaj Anioricii ; flu* our hud ni^mn foui iigain 
ploiidotl with ino to rotiinu uiid hiol nflVnuI to «end 
mo tlio !iioiU‘y to t!t» ,so, if 1 only wcnilcL Now iti a 
moment ^he %vni to all tin* {^*111 up feeliiigfi of 

the yearn. 'Ehe fir^nt wonin nho uttrreih an her antis 
prenHeci me elone am! her warm Iu.H>eH iimi warmer 
teiirn Hnielied my fare, were: “I thank Mdtee, (Joel 
I ha%*e neiii htim N«nv I am ready to ihed* III the 
iiejct few moment n nhe Hveit tna-r all the yearn ninee 
W'O Imd Keen eiieh other. Mueh that followed in too 
aiirred to riarrale. I wan thankful tlial I Isad ar- 
rived at night, and no late that 1 hml avoided the 
eoimpieumm attention w-hirh my uniform would have 
given nH% and hat! eiieapetl meeting the large group 
of frienda and relatives idl at tmre. 

That night I lilept in the wry lied in wdiirh I had 
lain fii a hoy, witli the name old pontfi amt the same 
cpiaint canopy covering it m of ohL Hut now it 
wiii not quite long enough for my oiitiit.relcimt hmty. 
I slept ami I diet not sleep. It fieeinrd m if I could 
see my uncle going ttiwan! the haleoisy to fill my 
Santa (21ans hoot, m on that night long ago when 
I had flriil learned lliat Uncle Unrln w*iw Santii, and 
I had loved him all the more, I'lie iieit itioriitiig, 
long before I hat! rbeii, my little nepliew's iiritl tiiei'es 
—and it ieemwl their niiint? wtm legion— who liiid 
learncal of iiiy arrival, tiptoed into the room in 
wHch tliey thought I wai ailetp, to view tlieir long- 
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lost, inu'lc of wliom ilu^y had heard so much and 
\vlu> liad iHH'tJiue ihi* lunist^liold saint of the whole 
fanul3\ (hu^ aftt*r another llu‘y ran back to their 
parents with <h*serip{ ions of hiin,— liow he looked, 
how long he was, tiuit his feet almost stuck out from 
tht‘ foot of the bed, that lu^ was almost bald, had no 
imiKtarlu*s, aial had a hig nose. When the reports 
thej had carried to tlu‘ir parents came back to me, 
I luui all I eould do to recognize myself. As soon 
ns ilu* long liiu* of n<*p!icws and nieces had come to 
an end, even as I was linving a moment to rise and 
dress, in Ijegan to h!t‘ an eepially long line of sisters, 
uncles and aunts, and I even had to wash the shaving 
lather from my face tci do my duty by one of my 
sisters, Agida, the jolliest of them all. In the mean- 
time, that dear olil aunt of mine, Aunt Hose, stood 
by witli her bosom la^aving, witnessing the whole 
proccisling like a sentinel, and taking a maternal 
pride in wliai was gmng on. 

I had scarctdy hud t ime to dress, when a “banquet^' 
was ready for the ^‘hlistinguished’^ guest. I won- 
dered !iow they gtd so many relatives into so small 
a sjMice. I teas not surprised that tliey had sent all 
the cdiildriai off to play. After the dinner party, 
tiiy itiicli* took me out to see the town and to show 
me off Id it, Wt^ went to see my old nurse and the 
old slioeiiifiker who had made all my shoes in my 
youth; we codied upon some fonner pupils of my 
fattier, now grown mm and established in business. 
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I liHti iiiiw ami thru tu luaa-jtt ii on riu-ii rluTk, 
whitii, Kiriuigo to ,siiy, whs h> |i!t'ii?siiig in 

mv m it slitmld Iiavt* \hm\. I hut I lin-n in Auirricii, 
whoro kissfs nri* ri'sinwnl ftir h .NjHH'-liil kiiiil of 
rri’iiturrs. Wo wont flu* luoh' hiuI fhr ti.Hrhor, 
Ijoth of wliioh liHt! Hotiiii't! so riioniuni-^ to nio iit mv 
YO'Utlu hut IHOV wrsv liltlo toy iiiiiigs ; wi* pHsKotl 
through Urn Vitlii (iHrihuhli, h siuhII rtruiul prd.rti fin 
coiiipHriHl to its jhHst sph-mlors. Tin* i-took lower 
nlann* the West gatr liml \n%%t lorn thmiu Every- 
thing seeiimil hnvr shrunken to uiiiuHtuiv si/hy 
while my hoytiouil friends had groiut to hr nien, and 
fiome Were gone. Tin* eity of my hoyhood 

days WHS no iimre* 

My relntiveH and frieiuls nsked nl! kinds tif ijiies- 
iioUH lilioui Anierieii ; wlmt the luul tliit 

country were like; ivhut the living eonditimis were 
there; wms it t.nie tlmt immey wns in g^'enl iilnin- 
dance; ivhni were the ehaiiees of gooil mijiloymeiil ? 
They imketl no <{tiestitinH nhont the gnvvrmrmii ainl 
tlm genernl life of the mmntry* I sjioke of the good 
thlngfi, hut w»ii« too jentous of AintTira to letl litem 
all I knew of the life of tin* tiniiiigritnl there, or even 
to hint fit ioiiie of the thingii that I myself hiid gone 
tltrcnigln Tht*y wmihl have been aliochrd beyond 
exprcmsioii to have learinal that the son of Don Coll 
had suffered such things m I hiive in the 

preceding pages, Wlien they asked my iiflvice iiliout 
their going to America, I could nut hoiieilly coiiiiicd 
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them to do bo. I wa.s not umiuiulful of the practical 
misery in winch most of ilm poorer classes live in 
Italy, but inaai misery is more easily endured in one’s 
own country. Wlu*n I i^nve evasive answers or was 
silent in the face of their persistent questionings, 
they were astonished. They wondered why I would 
not remain in Italy then? I sluaigged my shoulders, 
Italian style, and passed to the next question. 

Thai night I again rt‘!urned to the home of rny 
childhood and was ghul tlmt my relatives were con- 
siderate enough to leave me in the quiet of that home 
with my good aunt and uncle. With them I re- 
nc*wed my play life. We played Inde-and-go-scek 
as <jf okl; I |)layetl stealing almonds and figs as once 
I used to i!o in earnest; I looked over all my little 
books and inementcjes, closi‘ly guarded by Aunt Rose 
througli all thi* years; I examined my little ships, 
some of which Ining on the walls; I sat in uncle's 
lap and |nii on Ids nose tliose funny old glasses lie 
used to wt*ar when he would read to me those fasci- 
nating sea tales. 

But thrcnigh it all I was conscious, and so were 
they, that a great cimnge had taken place, deeper 
and i«on» significant by far Ilian any mere physical 
chiiiigi*. There were clianges in training, in outlook, 
in ludnis, in motives, which separated us forever. 
Aunt Hose plr*iided with me to promise that I would 
rerniiin with her, that at least I would remain in 
Italy m long as she lived. She told me that the 
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tract «»f land and flic ‘'ca^iiuE' an it, which had 
kept far me all tlu’se vear.s, was >1111 mi in* aiu! that I 
cnuld havt* it for t!u* na*rc ntuvin^ and the mere 
taking. She naiil that, .she %vindd ht* su ha|ipv if I 
would only stay with la-r until she <iicd, "hmlj a few 
years more.’^^ I reniaimal silent, tluiugh not uii- 
moved,, comforting her with a w*ird now ami Ihein 
will come again, aunt,” I said. ”I will come 
again,’’ She umlerstootl! 1 wm no more of lliii 
fair morei 
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choice 

jonxixi^ I left Molfetta, and save for 
f a £e.w liours’ duration which I made 
retTirmccl to it no more. In forty- 
lad j>fxsse<l from the peaceful scenes 
iscences «f >“.V childhood into the 
vities of the most bloody war in 
It w*»-M ■while in the midst of these 
ny own riutive soil, that my supremo 
e. 

ed the titHk of projecting the work 
the ItixliiJuii front, and by a series of 
stances I Imd the privilege of close 
!ome of Italy’s most eminent men, 
f and. civil life, and was pennitted to 
, in the of my adopted country, 

“n though a humble, service. At 
eto, not frtr from Venice, was then 
[eadqnn.r-tcT8 of the famous Third 
the comirtiind of the far-famed Duca 
.rmy hncl iiccompUshed a prodigious 
g the A.-X3.mtrim advance in the fall of 
13151 


